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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


FOR GIRLS 


send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Univs. 


We 
of Mich,, Ill., Cal., Minn., and other colleges on certificate. 
however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 
But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 


girls, 
college. 


Many 


with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting their 


for diploma. 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. 
Literature, but the course otherwise i; elective. 


Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance 
examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoorsports. All the opportunities of Boston ir. Music, Art and 
set historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 


Students take English or 
All subjects count 


No 


A finely equipped school. New building 


years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1917-18 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


75 SUMMITST., NEWTON, MASS. 


New 
DPormitor 


N ideal home school 11 
miles from Philadel- 
phia’s music and art ad- 


vantages. College prepa- 
ration, fine arts, home 
economics, general and 
finishing courses. Small 
classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Open-air classrooms. 
Faculty of specialists. 8 
acres. Plenty of healthful 
recreation. 


Seven Gables, our school for little girls from 


7 to15. Separate building and faculty. Box 
1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 


H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., Principals 


GOth sear. Oldest school for Girls in Philadelphia. City and 
country advantages. Early registration is advisable as 
all ap jlicants this yea: could not be accommodated. 

‘ IDEAL: Development of well poised personality 
> through intellectual,moral,social and physical training. 
2 COURSES: High "School Grad uates; Home-making; 
College Preparatory; General, General Conservatory, 
Music; Cultural and Practical. 


Art Domestic Science Costume Design 
Voice Expression Short Story Writing French 

Vielin Seeretarial Interior Decoration German 

Harp Sewing First Aidto Injured Spanish 
Mandolin Millinery ome Nursing Sociology 


ATHLETICS: Horseback Riding; swimming: Basketball; 
Hockey ;Country Tramping ; Dancing ; Military Driil ; Tennis, 


Miss S, Edna Sohaston, A.B., Principal, Box E, Germantown, Philadelpaia,Pa. 


| 


i Iture 
Fort Loudoun Seminary 
Delightful location in the hogar Shenandoah Valley. 
Literary and Business Co Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium. Outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 20th. Terms $350. For catalogue, address 
Va., Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. _ 


College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 55th year. 
$400-No extras. Social Training. twor ear College Courses. 
Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, DomesticeScience, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. 
Students from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va.,Petersburg,206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS,A.M. 


3 School for Girls and 
Sullins College Standard High 


School and Jr. College courses with unusual advantages 
in Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Beau- 
tiful campus of 35 acres, gymnasium and swimming pool. 
For Catalogue and Book of Views address 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Ex- 
pression. Certificate’‘admits to leading colleges. New build- 
“moe Campus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 
Catalogue. Mrs. ELIZABETH May WILLIs, B. P., Prin. 
VIRGINIA, Chatham, Box 9. REv. C.O. PRUDEN, Rector. 


C Ww 
Southern Seminary and Young 


Ridge Mts. College Preparatory, "Finishing, Music, Pipe 
Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business. etc. Students 
from all of U.S. and outside. Recommended by Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $295 to $345. 

VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 916. 


Virginia Intermont College 
33rd year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Music a specialty. Bracing climate Alt. ‘1900 ft.New gym- 
aonem, Swimming pool. Terms § 00. Catalog. 
Bristol, Box 124. H.G. A.M., Pres. 

r Young Ladies. 

Baldwin Seminary Established 1842. 
Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Students from 30 states. Courses 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with certifi- 


For Girls and 
Young Women. 


cate privileges. Music, Artand Domestic Science. Catalog 
VIRGINIA 


Staunton 


i A DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL 
In Nasbv ilie—tbe South's great center of education and culture. 
Highest standards in ali departments — Academie (* yrs. bigh 
ecbool and 2 yrs. college), Music, Art, Expression, Home bevo- 
nomics, and Physical Culture. Special training in Red Cross and 
Emergency Aid. Only 100 students . Theroughiy 
modern equipment; gymnasium; beautiful — for out-of-deor 

sports. For catalogue and full information, ¥ 

RICHARD G. COX, A-M., President 


| Nashville College 


than for accomplisnment in class room and studio, Unusual 
provisions for the stuvent’s health, comtort and recreation. 
For Young Women 
NASHVILLE. TENN. 
ry) 


Vew 
Dormitories 


Fire-Proof 
Sprinkler System 


The Campbell School 


Beautiful suburban location. 
new school building. 
courses. 
in domestic science for high school graduates, 
studied and her work and a planned to Govelep er 
mentally, morally and eveteehy, y. or: 

back riding. 


Dr. A. H. Campbell, Ph.D, Mrs. he 4. Campbell, Principals 


261 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Remodeled residence and 
Gymnasium. General and special 
Music, art, domestic science. One-year course 
Each girl 


sports, 


Send for illustrated 


Darlington Seminary 


Miss Sayward’ s Schoo 


VIRGINIA C OLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading schools in the vr Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus Loca in the 
Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and Collene Courses, 


tic Science, under 
the Direction of 
European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 
Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


College For Women 
Moravian Seminary #) Founded 1742. This famous 
old school is delightfully located in the Lehigh Valley, one 
and totem | hours from Philadelphia, two hours from ‘New 
York City. Preparatory and college grades fully accredited. 
Fall term opens Sept. 26th. Catalog, address 

Pa., Bethlehem. JOHN H. CLEWELL, Ph. ie President. 


A developing School for 
Girls, 60 acre estate, in 
finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Arts and Crafts, and ‘Courses, 
lege Preparation. Catalogue and Views 
HRISTINE FAAS BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


For Girls. Suburb 
of Philadelphia. 
College preparatory and special courses. Certificate to 
leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science. Physical train- 
ing, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Devel- 
ops character, mind and body. Miss 8. JANET SAYWARD, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. Prine ipal. 

School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without 


| interruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates 


| $60¢ 


Ferry Hall 


). Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. A.M., Prin. 


The Birmingham School Frits. Academie 


tory Courses. a and healthful location in the moun- 
tains. Main Line P, Rk. New gymnasium, swimming 
pool, sleeping porch. Pay, sical training. Catalogue. 
A. R. GRIER, President. P.S. MOULTON, A.B., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham. Box 101. Headmaster. 


Linden Hall Seminary 4, with an 


unbroken history since 

1746. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and 

Preparatory courses. lusic, Art, Domestic 

Science, Business. Post-Graduate work. Separate Junior 
Dept. Gymnasium. Send for catalog. 
Lititz, Box 113 . W. STENGEL, Prin. 


Hosmer Hall 


An old School in a New Building Prepares Young 
for College or the hoi. Athletics. Catalogue. 
ress 
MIss MARY JOSEPHINE WHIT'E, A.B., A.M.,Principal. 
MISSOURI, St. Louis, Box 100. 


xirls. t 
El Paso School inthe punshine of the 


Southwest. New buildings; outdoor study; college 
preparation. Music. Outdoor phy sical eune 
S ORA W. L. SLATER, A.B., We llesiey, 


Miss OLGA E, TAFEL, Univ ersity Cincinnati, 
Texas, El Paso. Principals. 


peepenninry for girls. Junior col- 
r young women. Certificate ac- 
cepted by Smith, Ww ellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. 
Art, music, expression, domestic science, Swimming ad 
Christian School with’ home care and country environ- 
ment. For further information write to MARION Coats, 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. M.A., Principal. 
‘or Young Women and 
Monticello Seminary Sunior 
College. College Preparatory courses. Certificate courses 
in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Roof Gar- 
den for outdoor exercise.’ Sun Parlor, Swimming Pool, 
Gymnasium, All outdoor sports. 
ILLINOIS, Godfrey. MISS MARTINA C. ERICKSON, Prin. 


Frances Shimer School 


Women. 2 years naa 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Elocution, Home 
and Teachers Course. Cert rtificate 
privi 35 acres. 8 buildings. 65th year. Separate 
Puilding f. for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILLINOIS,Mt.Carroll,Box 606. REV.WM.P.MCKEE,Dean. 


‘Hishopthorpe Manor 


Box 237, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


A school for girls offering exceptional opie. 
tunities in preparation for college or for lt 
Certificate privileges. Special two-year 
tural course for High School 
ceptional advantages in Music, Art, Domes! 
Arts and Science, Arts and Crafts and Exproe- 
sion. Secretarial work Junior Department. 

High, healthfu) location. convenient 
New York and Philadelphia Outdoor on™ 
—Tennis, basketball, skating. riding Swi 
ming Pool. For booklet address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, P 


Principal 


(smn opoliian Educational Guide 
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Our Part 


By Herbert Kaufman 


RANCE gaily bleeds upon her torn frontiers and counts her waning 
wealth of men and gold with still unquatling heart. 
Belgium, a shambles and a house of shame, superbly keeps the faith 
with exiled flag and king beneath the banners of a conqueror. 

Bewildered Russia, groping, manumitted serf, plays perilously with sudden 
rights as children with a toy they do not understand, who, in the search for 
revelation, break the works beyond repair. 

The path to Austria has taken an Italian life in toll for every foot of 
progress made, and after two years spent upon the stubborn heights, the farthest 
sentry on the last outposting peak is not a night removed from his own boundaries. 

Rumania struck one blow and then became a German camp, a looted 
realm; and Servian Peter leads his homeless waifs on alien soil. 

Britain in vain hurls her full strength into the West, recruits unceasing 
levies for the slaughter-heap. Her constant transports ply the Seven Seas. 
Pathan, Egyptian, Anzak promptly answer each fresh call, and the astound- 
ing Prussian, with never an invading foot upon the Fatherland, calmly eats 
their steel, presents unbroken fronts, maintains his hold from Antwerp to the 
Dardanelles, and insolently challenges the world from_pole to pole to pool its 
might and come in arms against him. 

The end of this grim war is not in sight. Whoever thinks the Allied 
cause is won has read his facts amiss. 

We have our part to play—a sad and heavy dauntless part. 

We cannot, dare not fail our pledges. 

Should Europe yield, as Europe may, before we can assert our strength, 
America alone must meet the Central Powers, free then to devote their un- 
divided fleets and armies to our desolation. 

This is the time for minutemen—for the right-minute man—the time for 
the best to lead and the rest to heed; for swift minds, for bold minds; for vast, 
audacious plans; the time for unity, for sacrifice, for action by the fastest clocks. 

We've sworn to save Democracy—if we delay, we may not save ourselves. 
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By Clla. Wheeler Wrileorc 


(Decoration by WT, Benda 


HAT is the end of each man’s toil, “Then what is the use of striving at all, 

Brother, O Brother?” Brother, O Brother?” 

“A handful of dust in a bit of soil— “Because each effort or great or small 
His name forgotten as centuries roll, Isa step on the long, long road that leads 
Though blazoned to-day on Glory’s scroll. To the Kingdom of Growth on the River of Deeds; 
For the lordliest work of brain or hand And that is the Kingdom no man can gain 
Is only an imprint made on sand; Till he uses his hand and his mind and brain. 
When the tidal wave sweeps over the shore. And when he has used them and learned control, 
It is there no more, He finds his soul, 

Brother, my brother.” Brother, my brother.” 


“And after he finds it, what is the end, 
Brother, O Brother?” 
“Upward ever its course and trend, 
For this is the purpose and aim and plan 
- To seek in the soul for the superman— 
The man who is conscious that heaven is near— 
A bulletin-bearer from There to Here, 
Finding God dwells in the spirit within, 
Where he ever has been, 
Brother. my brother.” 
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“And what will the God-man do when he comes, ‘When Spirit is free, then where will it go, 
Brother, O Brother?” Brother, O Brother?” 


“He will better the world, or in courts or slums: “Its uttermost summit no man may know. 


He will do in gladness his nearest duty: For it goes up to God in his holy tower 


He will teach the religion of love and beauty, To gather more knowledge and force and power. 
In field, or factory, mine, or mart. Like a ray of the sun it shall shine again, 
While he tells the world of the larger part To brighten new planets and races of men. 
And the wider life that is yet to be, Life had no beginning—life has no end, 
When Spirit is free, Brother and friend— _ 
Brother, my brother.” Brother, my brother.” 
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FELLOW 


TRAVELERS 


OW it hap- 
pened for the 
second time 
in London. 
It had happened be- 
fore in Florence. It had 
happened in Paris. 
The attractive but 
somewhat aloof Amer- 
ican, Mrs. Leroy Tren- 
holme, made a new 
friend, and, by the same 
token, made a whole 
new circle of friends. 
Victims, as they later~ 
explained, not of the 
woman’sgrace and good 
looks, not—oh, not at 
all!—of her manifest 
wealth. Victims of her 


quiet manners. A kind 
of tranquillity that 
trapped you. 


Then the discovery. 

“We took you for a 
widow.” 

“T never said I was 
a widow.” 

“You dressed like 
one.” 

“Not like an Amer- 
ican widow. I may, I suppose, wear 
black for my father.” 

But her general air had been not 
so much the usual air of the quiet young widow as, you 
might say, a realization of the commonly unattainable 
ideal of that state. 

She smiled; she gave and accepted the forms of pleasure, 
all with an apparent hope that she might recapture some- 
thing she had lost and never for a moment succeeding. 
You could no more say she cultivated sorrow than you 
could say she cultivated people. She showed a positive 
genius for evading advances. Such friends as she eventu- 
ally made seemed to be made against her will or, rather, 
against her intention. Yet the quality of those finally 
accepted pointed to some fastidiousness in selection. 

That was the trouble, as Alice St. Amant told her frankly. 

“There are masses of nice, amusing people—especially 
abroad—who don’t mind—” She was quick to answer 
Camilla’s look. ‘Exactly. Those people who ‘don’t 
mind’ you don’t care for. I’ve noticed that. The whole 
trouble,” she threw in, with a humorous twist of her wide 
mouth, “the whole trouble, dearest, is the kind of people 
you make friends with.” 

“You are the wrong kind?” 

“We are the kind that doesn’t go in for divorce.” 

Camilla Trenholme knew by now what her new ally did 
“go in for” as an alternative. The recollection helped her 
to accept the dictum of Lady St. Amant’s mother: .this 
Mrs. Trenholme, picked up somewhere abroad by the 
impetuous Alice and by Michael, most precious of sons, 
could not be an intimate at Nancarrow. 

Nancarrow was, it seemed, not only the abode of austere 
virtue but the general meeting-ground of the younger 
generation, in particular of granddaughters. 

“An awful bore,” Alice said, flicking off her cigarette ash 
at the blazing wood fire. “It’s been so nice—”’ She 


“hesitated an instant as her eyes made quick circuit of the 
16 


While affecting to join in Michael's talk with Count 
She watched the hostess 
the American; she saw the way they 


By Elizabeth 


Author of “My Little 


her mental notes. 


room. They sparkled 
back at the late sun- 
shine slanting 
through windows 
hung with sunset 
hues—a Persian 
loom of orange and 
lemon discreetly 
threaded with violet. In more than the usual sense, win- 
dows and fireplace “lighted” the oak-paneled room. 

Alice St. Amant had already registered her laughing 
complaint that the beech-leaf browns and golds which pre- 
dominated in the furnishing suited the tarnished sheen of 
old picture-frames—above all, suited the glinting dusk of 
Camilla’s hair and eyes, and even the creaminess of her unlit 
complexion, better than such a color-scheme could be said 
to “‘suit”’ other people. 

“Well, I’m here most,” Camilla had smiled back. 

There had been times, in these last weeks, when the 
excuse hardly held. They were the times when Alice St. 
Amant found it more convenient to be in London than at 
her husband’s place in Shropshire, or farther away still at 
her old home, Nancarrow. : 

She couldn’t, in point of fact, lay her hand on her heart 
and say she was as comfortable and happy (‘‘as much her 
own mistress,” she called it privately) anywhere in the world 
as in the house of this American she hadn’t known quite 
two months. To recognize the finger of Fate in the situa- 
tion was like finding sanction. 

“It was written in the stars,” she said, as she lit another 
cigarette. ‘‘Think of the way we kept running across one 
another last month in Switzerland!” Her companion di 
think often of that queer journey through the. Engadine 
and southward in the wake of the English party. 
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A Novel 
of Divorce 


Robins 


Sister,” etc. 


The truth was, Mrs. 
Trenholme, early in the 
pilgrimage, had found 
herself penetrated 
afresh by her own soli- 
tariness—a solitariness 
merely aggravated by 
the enforced society of 
her courier-maid and the hotel people. In this mood, 
she had observed, with growing interest, the attrac- 
tive English couple, so devotedly attached that neither 
seemed able to bear the other out of sight. 

No operation of blind chance, but Camilla’s new device 
for escaping invisible enemies, that her Zweispdénner so 
constantly followed that of the English party. 

The party consisted, as must not be forgotten—though 
that was precisely what was always happening—of a third 
besides the pair. An inexplicable third. A lean lady who 
approached fifty, with an anxious face and a tightly frizzed 
gray bang. What she was doing in this particular galére— 
impossible to imagine. For she carried the worn stamp of 
the gentlewoman and, moreover, spoke as many languages 
as a Continental hotel porter. But her companions had 
no need of her linguistic accomplishments. Difficult indeed 
to say what they had need of which this lady could supply. 
As to their giving her pleasure, no one could accept that 
solution who, day by day, saw this odd traveling companion 
combining an apologetic air with a rigidity of carriage that 
Suggested an extreme and dangerous brittleness, sitting in 


Alonzo Kimball 


the Zweispanner, invariably with her back to the horses,. 


and a face as brown as the dressing-bags beside her—seeming 


no More to expect to be spoken to than the bags did. When, - 


unexpectedly, the others did address her, they called her 
1ss Blood,” which sounded like a rude mockery of her 
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desiccated aspect. But 
, Miss Blood would always 
. respond with that hurried 
es, and spasmodic smile of 
mas. hers, agreeing passionate- 
with whatever had 

been said. 
It cameabout that both 
the English party and 
Camilla were delayed on 
the road by a fall of rock 
which -blocked it for 
twenty-four houfs. 

In spite of her arrival 
several minutes after the 
others, Mrs. .Trenholme 
had been able to get the 
only private sitting-room. 
The courier-maid greatly 

plumed herself on this 

achievement. She re- 

ported with much gusto 

the terrible to-do the gen- 

tleman was making about 

it down-stairs. He was 

used to having all the best 

rooms in the place at his 

disposal. Mrs. Tren- 

holme’s courier-maid had 
ventured before this to deplore 
the gentleman’s advantage in 
knowing where he meant to 
stop and being able to tele- 
} graphahead. Thesaid courier- 
maid had even tried to ferret 
out these plans. All she dis- 
covered was that telegrams 
met the English couple every 
two days addressed to “St. 
Amant;” and once a letter 
forwarded from the last place 
for “ Lady St. Amant.”” When 
Mrs. Trenholme} heard not 
only of these discoveries but 
of the “frightful scene” Sir 
Something or Lord St. Amant 
was making down-stairs, she 
looked round her dingy ac- 
quisition with a melancholy 
sense of the perversity of fate. 
Shared happiness would make 
even this place shine. Those 
people had it. Mrs. Tren- 
holme found herself longing (more, as she herself recog- 
nized, out of boredom than good nature) to give up the 
sitting-room. Partly to show how little she cared about it, 
partly to taste while she could the mixed pleasure of watch- 
ing people so sufficient to each other, so blithely independent 
of all the rest of the world, she ordered her déjefiner-luncheon 
to be served in the general dining-room. -On her way 
thither, she stopped to look in the visitors’ book. She had 
done this already in one or two other places, with the same 
result. No fresh arrivals set down, save herself and maid. 
On reaching this place, Mrs. Trenholme had done her own 
registering, the aforesaid maid being keen on the scent 
for best rooms, while everybody else was discussing the 
block a few miles further on. Acting upon an impulse that 
visited her, now and then, in moments of homesickness, 
Mrs. Trenholme had written down her American address. 

In a remote corner of the coffee-room sat Miss Blood, 
with a book propped in front of her, pretending to read. 
Miss Blood never read. She sometimes wrote something 
in a little book she kept in her hand-bag. 

The St. Amants came in late, glowing from a mountain 
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walk. He, towering under the low ceiling and moving 
like an athlete, rude to the waiters and even to the maitre 
d@’hétel, and, for the rest, superbly negligent of everybody 
and everything but the fascinating lady—so fascinating 
that the waiters forgave the gentleman’s haughty ways and 
rushed to escort the pair to Miss Blood’s table. The gen- 
tleman stopped dead, appalled at this prospect. He 
wheeled about. 

“The view of the—a——”’ He waved a hand toward the 
window and said in French, “One comes to a hole like this 
to look at mountains.” 

The lady nodded, “ Yes; that table,” but she went first to 
Miss Blood’s and stood exchanging a few friendly words. 
Then, still smiling and glancing about at the meager com- 
pany—a couple of German professors, a French priest, and 
the solitary American—Lady St. Amant decided that cere- 
mony here was out of place. She pulled off her white-felt hat 
and showed a small, untidy head, the fair hair all the more 
effective for being wind-blown into a curly frame for the 
Greuze-like face. The gentleman gazed with an air of 
condescension at the wine-list. She sat down with the hat 
in her lap, her two elbows on the table, her chin on her 
hands, and looked frank adoration at her companion. Her 
words, however, were not romantic. 

“Food—food, Lionel, or I perish!” 

Quite certainly she was not young, this lady; the little 
lines about the wide red mouth and at the corners of her 
laughing eyes—those little lines somehow made her childish 
happiness very touching to Camilla. Oh, they must have 
the sitting-room! Not that she could bring herself to offer 
it. She told the proprietor to do that before she went out 
for a stroll. On her return, she encountered the lady in the 
corridor. 

“So very kind! And are you sure you won’t mind? 
You’re American, aren’t you? Oh, I wouldn’t be sure but 
tor the visitors’ book!” And upon that, the maitre d’hétel 
bustled up-stairs to tell madame that monsieur, the mari of 
madame, had sent up to request madame to have the extreme 
goodness to descend at once. English voices sounded below. 
The lady ran to the banisters and looked over. 

“ Michael!” she ejaculated, with unfeigned astonishment. 
“The children 

. “They're all right.” 

To Camilla’s ears, the statement lacked some element of 
reassurance. But the person chiefly concerned waved a 
hand over the banister and turned back to say, 

“My brother’s got through, so the road must be opened. 
What a pity!” She laughed and darted a look of almost 
confidential understanding at the person harboring such 
just views on the subject of sitting-rooms. Her final word 
of thanks, very gracious and charming, was broken in upon 
by the strange voice, 

“Don’t wait to take your things off, Alice.” The lady’s 
peremptory brother was coming up-stairs. He stopped 
half-way. “I’ve come to take you to Bavura.” 

“And why,” said the lady, over the banister, “when I’m 
so comfortable here, should I go to Bavura?” 

“Because’ ’—the voice was tense and low—‘‘your hus- 
band is there.” 

She reflected a minute, and then, in that airy tone, 

“You've given me a reason for not going to Bavura.” 

“Well, you certainly can’t stay here.” 

Camilla, who had taken refuge in her room, went back and 
shut her door. Then she opened her window wider. 
Down below, a dusty traveling carriage waited. 

The Alpine air blew in with that tingling pine-scent that 
doubles all your natural forces. Over her folded arms, 
Camilla leaned far out—thinking, thinking. She was still 
there when two pieces of luggage were brought out. ‘She 
drew back, but still stood at the window, idly watching the 
bestowal, under St. Amant’s superintendence. No; he 
couldn’t, after all, be St. Amant. Whowashe,then? Miss 
Blood came out, hatless, with a traveling-bag, and that was 
put in. Then Lady St. Amant appeared. And the man 


” 


who couldn’t be her husband handed her into the carriage. 
The lady’s brother came hurriedly out of the hotel and got 
in beside the lady. The other gentleman climbed up to 
the box seat. The lady waved a gay farewell to poor 
abandoned Miss Blood. 

“Don’t forget to bring the walking-sticks!” 

Camilla turned from the window, wondering. 

The courier-maid had heard the new gentleman call the 
other man “ Harborough.” 

“T always thought there was something,” said the courier- 
maid. 


Eight weeks later, Alice, puffing cigarette smoke at Camil- | 
la’ S ceiling, pointed out that the finger of Fate was plainly 
“in it,” or why, after posting about in little places most 
people never heard of, should they all turn up at Lugano? 

Camilla confessed that somebody at the hotel had said 
the other travelers had gone to Lugano. “And I—I couldn’t 
think of any other place. Then, too, I wanted to go where 
I wouldn’t need that courier-maid.” 

“Why?” Alice paused an instant in her envisagement of 
more important issues to say: “We thought that woman a 
treasure. Lionel and I both said how competent she was.” 

“She didn’t have a nice mind, that maid.” 

“Who expects a servant,” Alice demanded, ‘‘to have a 
nice mind?” 

“T do,” said Camilla. 

“Wel, anyway,” Alice persisted, still on the track of 
occult stellar influences, ‘the hotel people may have put 
Lugano into your head, but that doesn’t explain why you 
and Michael and I should all go to that al-fresco dinner at 
the Varias.” 

“Everybody,” said Camilla, ‘‘who goes to Lugano dines 
at the Varias.” 

“T’d like the Varias to hear you say so.’ 

The English wife of the well-known Neapolitad would « 
not have been pleased, little as the lady studied conventions. 
She made her own. The land of her adoption had become 
a cult with her. You might abuse England, if.you were so 
foolish as to wish to, but you were not to criticize Italy. 
Nothing there but was perfect. 

Mrs. Leroy Trenholme had won the contessa’s heart by 
restoring to a certain little church in a village on the Varia 
estates an altar-piece which had been stolen ten years 
before and sold in America. Besides being a fine example 
of early Siennese art, it owned some special quality of sim- 
plicity and tenderness which greatly endeared it to Camilla. 

The winter before the Swiss journey, chance found Mrs. 
Trenholme at the ravished shrine. When she heard the 
picture described, she was seized by a guilty conviction that 
the missing altar-piece was at that moment in her London 
house. She said nothing about this till she returned to 
London, called a council of experts, and made sadly sure. 

Naturally, the woman who had restored the lost altar- 
piece wes a welcome guest of the Varias as soon as they 
learned of her presence in their summer haunt. 

Alice St. Amant, to her momentary discomfiture, found 
the American there one evening. A slender figure in filmy 
black, standing out with great distinctness against the white 
and gold of the Varias’ salon de réception. 

Lady St. Amant, critically observant even in that moment 
of embarrassment, said to herself, “It’s where even the 
Frenchwoman fails.” No one could “do” with mourning 
what these Americans could. 

The encounter was distinctly mal @ propos. However, 
Alice instantly made up her mind that the previous meeting 
should be clothed in a decent oblivion. She had never seen 
this person before, and, to make the fact quite clear, she 
turned her back. 

Lady St. Amant had come with her brother, Mr. Michael 
Nancarrow. They stood talking with their host. The 
lady was passed mistress in the art of covert observation. 
This young transatlantic widow (apart from the notorious 
American pushing-ness which had made her scrape acquain- 
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tance through the device of the sitting-room) was a person 
whon, in the absence of Lionel Harborough, you—naturally, 
if you were Alice St. Amant—found piqued your curiosity. 
Just as the severe distinction of the black gown detached 
the woman from the many-colored throng, so something 
in temperament or upbringing seemed to set her apart from 
the company. Being an American was not sufficient to 
account for this, as Alice had long ago learned. Evidence, 
to point of fact, was even on hand to-night—vivacious, chic, 
shrill, altogether “‘in it.” 

While affecting to join in Michael’s talk with Count 
Varia, Alice kept adding to her mental notes. She watched 
the hostess presenting people to the American; she saw the 
way they were received. The woman seemed not to know 
that Americans are expected to be “chatty.” She let the 
conversation fall, let the most interesting people drift 
away. And when she’d gone and done it, didn’t seem to 
realize what she’d gone and done. Stupid. But a gift of 
standing silent amid talk and laughter, without seeming 
to mind—was it possible she was just as 
pleased to be let alone? 

Satisfied now that the woman wasn’t going 
to claim acquaintance (and Alice 
flattered herself that practise had 
rendered her expert in detecting - 
these signs), she was relieved from 
any need to regard this person in 
relation to herself. The more free, 
therefore, to try her hand at 
plucking out the heart of the 
stranger’s little mystery. The 
outer expression of the said 
mystery—was it aloofness? 
Yes; that was it! But, if \ 
Alice was any judge, the aloof-  * 
ness came as little from a 
mistaken idea of the woman’s 
own importance asfromatoo 
simple-minded conception of 
other people’s. It was more, ; 
Lady St. Amant decided, a 
lack of confidence—yet not in 
herself, you would say. She 
hadn’t the air of being pre- 
occupied with herself. The 
confidence she lacked wascon- 
fidence in other people. Yes 
—that was what it meant— 
that look of being on her 
guard against encroachment. 

And now a general move- 
ment in the big room, as peo- 
ple were told about the plan 
of dining-out and who was to 
bring whom. The host stood 


a moment looking back athis 
wife before leading off with : 
Alice. A military personage with 7 


a foreign order was bringing the WM 
American. In a little pause, she A 
answered some question, and 
upon the sound of that distinct © 
overseas speech—Alice recalled now 
the look on her brother’s face as he 
broke off in the middle of a sentence 
and turned round: 

“Mrs. Trenholme! Where did you 
drop from?” 


Michael must have known her well. eer 
He was heard to ask how uncle Paxton 
was. Alice kept a discreet back turned 
on the lady, revolving many matters r 
in her mind with great rapidity. 

As they all made their way through 


Comille turned fiom the 
window, wondering 


the moonlit gardens to the table spread among the lantern- 
hung ilexes, Alice heard her brother say, with unwonted 
effusiveness, 

“Tsn’t this glorious?” 

“ Charming—yes.” 

“Why do you say it like that?” 

“Well—a little operatic, don’t you think?” 

“Oh,” he mocked, “I know what you're thinking of!” 

She lifted her eyes as if to challenge his boast, and then, 
convicted, 

“Yes; my raggety Florida.” 

As the groups narrowed into twos, filing down the path, 
Alice, of set intent, close behind her brother, heard him, ina 
fatuous tone, make the infantile-sounding remark: 

“Piney woods! Do you ever think of the piney woods?” 

“T mustn’t,” the lady answered, with unnecessary firm- 
ness. “Makes me homesick.” 

Oh, even before dinner they were “getting on.” After- 
ward, the host led Mrs. Trenholme toward the podere to 
see the fireflies among the corn. Alice waited 
and waylaid Michael. 

“What were you two laughing at just now?” 

He couldn’t think at first, and then, 

“Oh, it must have been aunt Keziah.” 

” “You seem to know a great many 
of her relations.” But it turned out 
aunt Keziah was an old colored 
woman. At some further question, 
Michael, with that touch of reserve 
Alice knew so well, had said: 

“T don’t know anything 
really about her or her rela- 
tions. And what does it mat- 
ter, anyway?”’ Whereupon 
he had promptly rejoined the 
lady among the olive trees. 
Yes; they sat together after 
dinner out there among the 
olive trees, with the fireflies 
blinking their golden aston- 
ishment. 

Alice was astonished, too. 
The more so when she learned 
it was five years ago that 
Michael had run across the 

lady, over there in Florida, 

that time he’d gone tarpon- 
fishing with Bethune. Mrs. 

Trenholme’s husband had 

a place ‘down there.” Or, 

perhaps, it was her place. 

Michael didn’t know. 

“And what was the hus- 
band like?” 

“Oh, not a bad chap for a 
millionaire.” 

“You hadn’t seen her since her 
husband’s death?” 
“T tell you I never saw her but 
once in my life—five years ago.” 

As the days went on, and they all got 
into the habit of meeting regularly, Alice 
realized that Michael—yes, if you please, 
Michael, with his nerves of leather—was 
quite “jumpy” about Mrs. Trenholme. He 
didn’t mind your saying she was dull. “I 
don’t call her specially clever myself,” he’d say, 
with quite a pleased air. But if you began to talk 
too intimately about her “points,” he’d change the 
conversation or leave the room. Michael! 

All four—Alice, Mrs. Trenholme, Michael, and 
Lord Harborough—traveled home together. 

England was home now to Mrs. Trenholme, too, 
though she had been a householder there for barely 
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fifteen months. When she admitted to a new acquaintance 
that she had no talents, she should have excepted house- 
keeping. Her house was not only “very well done,” as they 
say; it was quite as well ordered and kept. People who 
didn’t know her well were prompt with, “Of course!” Just 
asshe could afford to pay for the most sought-after pictures 
and prints and Venetian glass, so she could afford to pay for 
quite perfect service. But the truth was that her admirable 
servants cost her less than indifferent ones cost her friends. 
Any special pains she took about servants lay in the choice 
of them. She explained what she wanted and left them to 


themselves. She happened to be one of those whom people 
like to work for. 


After being made extremely comfortable at Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Lady Alice and her brother could but represent on 
their return to Cumberland the suitability of asking their 
new friend to Nancarrow. 

The fire of shrewd questions from old Mrs. Nancarrow— 
brave as she was, she dared not level them at Michael 
—Was gallantly met by her daughter. 

First of all”—Mrs. Nancarrow fixed a penetrating eye 
on her interlocutor—‘is Michael in love with the woman?” 
Well, he liked her awfully.” Alice presented certain 
small but significant pieces of contributory evidence. 
They induced thoughtfulness in Mrs. Nancarrow. 
, With anything approaching careful handling it would, 
in Alice’s opinion, “be all right.” 

There was no need for her to point out the desirableness, 

on the whole, of Michael’s marrying a childless widow 


-Tichly left,” since his elder brother had a quiverful (four. 


“3 and two girls) and all too little string to his bow. In 
Plain English, without help in the expensive matter of 


suitably educating his sons, Colonel George Nancarrow, 
K. C. S$. 1., D. S. O., of the Tenth Hussars serving in India, 
would almost certainly be forced to let the family place. 
This contingency might be faced by a man who spent so 
much of his life abroad, but it was a specter in his mother’s 
eyes, and one of the few before which she blenched. 

Lady St. Amant, herself with expensive tastes, a husband 
who spent far tod much on the Turf, and with three daugh- 
ters about to come out, as she said, one on top of another, 
Lady St. Amant, too, would find a millionaire sister-in-law 
“fit in” very well. If Queen Anne’s Gate could be induced 
to open sufficiently wide to admit “the girls”—what a 
spring-board from which to jump into the London swim! 
Great fun for Camilla, too, Lady St. Amant decided, to 
have all that young life going on about her. The future 
had brightened perceptibly since the Lugano days—but no 
word of that now. The situation was dealt with solely 
from the point of view of what would be best for Michael, 
apple of his mother’s eye. If the truth, however harsh, 
was ever deliberately withheld from Mrs. Nancarrow, it 
was with no view of sparing her. Why this was, you had 
only to see her to realize by a score of indications. Nothing 
frail and but little grace in her high-shouldered angularity 
—a something of physical as distinguished from her mental 
decisiveness which you understood better when you knew 
she had been a famous horsewoman in her day. Even now, 
at sixty-five, she drove her own ponies and sometimes rode 
about the estate. As her tenants descried her in the 


distance, “Aye; ye’ll be hearin’ the truth from t’owd 


wumman,” they would say, half in warning, half in pride. 


_. They, were used to, they thought they understood, that air 


of uncompromising directness. The air was misleading. 
Mrs. Nancarrow was much less direct than people thought. 
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“How old do you say she is?” 

“Looks twenty-six. Says she’s ‘nearly thirty.’”’ 

“Then she’s thirty-five,” said Mrs. Nancarrow, with 
decision. 

“Oh, do give me leave to know a little something!”’. 

“Has Michael said anything to her yet?” 

“Not so far as I can gather. You know, under that 
frank manner, Michael is the most reticent being alive.” 
She touched lightly on her mother’s various plans fer him in 
the past. One and all had come to just nothing. Michael 
had passed his thirty-sixth birthday and, so far as anybody 
knew, no woman had ever touched him yet, unless this 
American— “I rather think,” Alice said diplomatically, 
“that he’s waiting till - 
he can see what she’d 
be like at Nancarrow.” 

“That’s sensible, at 
any rate—if it’s true.” 
What assurance had 
they as to the woman’s 
financial position? 

Alice presented the 
grounds for the faith 
that was in her. 

But Mrs. Nancarrow 
was not easily satisfied. 
She asked questions 
Alice had no answer for. 

Mrs. Nancarrow’s 
point was of greater im- 
portance even than ap- 
peared on the surface. 

Life owed something 
to Michael Nancarrow. 
His sacrifice in giving 
up the navy had been 
softened for him by the 
ever-growing and up-to- 
now undivided passion 
of his life—his love for 
Nancarrow. Most un- 
expectedly, the sailor 
son had made, an ideal 
country squire and mas- 
ter of foxhounds. He 
developed the land. 
The farms on the estate 
looked up. He was now 
afforesting a large tract, 
and when the wrench 
should come and he 
should have to resign 
Nancarrow to his elder 
brother or the antici- 


George would find the 
value of his inheritance 
enhanced. 

The heart of his mother’s 
desire to see Michael married 
and settled, was to see him 
settled at Nancarrow, able, even 
after her death and the division of her jointure, to go on 
living at the old place. . 

“You appear”’—Mrs. Nancarrow gave a slight swing to 
the lace lappets that fell down either side of her lantern 
jaws—‘‘you appear to have found out very little.” 

Alice was annoyed by such ingratitude. The little that 
she knew she had been obliged to glean from Camilla. 
And Camilla was not an expansive person. This fact was 
in the lady’s favor, as you might gather from the swing of 
lace lappets in a different direction. For the rest, though 
Mrs. Trenholme seemed well enough now, she had, accord- 
ing to Alice, been delicate as a child. All her winters 


somewhere in the South. Then boarding-school. Then 
she married. 

The name “Leroy” kept on cropping up. As to that 
gentleman, Lady St. Amant had been so little successful 
in eliciting information that she was obliged, out of con- 
sideration for Mrs. Nancarrow, to invent a little. 

“ How long has he been dead?” 

“Three years,” Alice answered promptly; and then, to 
guard against committing herself further, she explained it 
wasn’t easy to.catechize a woman like Camilla Trenholme 
about the man she was still mourning behind that wall of 
gentle reticence. ‘‘Can’t you see?”’ she burst out. “It 
was bad enough for her to be thinking so much about the 
defunct. We didn’t want her talking about him, too. 
Much better for her and everybody to forget Leroy.” 

“You don’t even know what he was; how he made 
his 

“He didn’t make it. Inherited most of it—or inherited 
the land that Western town is built on. What’s its name? 


“Well” —Alice, at her mother's knee, her fingers upright above 
caught Camilla’s eye—what do 


Near Duluth. Anybody who knows Duluth knows the 
Trenholmes.” 

“Who does know Duluth? I don’t believe there is such 

lace.” 
pe But I’m telling you the Trenholmes were bankers before 
the Duluth days. It was Duluth that made them mil- 
lionaires.” And here was the motor-car to take her back 
to the station. 

What in fine, Alice St. Amant thought of the matter 
might, she herselt pointed out, be judged from the fact of 
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her postponing her return to her own home and coming hot- 
foot all this way to explain the situation to her mother. 
“Michael could never have done it; men are such geese— 
especially Michael—about things of this sort. If you'll 
clinch Camilla’s visit, ’ll come back and see you through 


it. Now I must fly to the bosom of my family. Lord, how 


1»? 


I hate Shropshire 
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NANCARROW 


ON a late-September afternoon, crisp, high-colored for the 
fell-country, Michael Nancarrow met the lady and her maid 


OL 


the taut hank, turned her head and 
you make of us?” 


at a little station miles away from anywhere. Camilla 
found it as characteristic of England, as it was all unlike 
her own land, that the long express train should be stopped 
ere by special request, to accommodate the guest of a 
private h ouse. “Just remind the guard,’”’ Mr. Nancarrow 
ad written, “though it will no doubt be all right, for I shall 
telephone them in the morning.” 


As the train slowed, Camilla looked out. He was on the. 


eater, with a groom at his heels. She smiled for some 
fason as she followed his quick look, darting into the 
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recesses of each first-class carriage and then quickly on, 
penetrating the next, and on again, all so swiftly done it was 
like watching the flicker of a cinematograph till, at last, 
“Ah!” and the forward swoop to claim her. His face was 
more than welcome. It was possession. 

The sudden violence of her heart-beating was soothed by. 
the pleasant matter-of-factness in his: ‘How do you do? 
This way. Your maid and Bickley here will look after the. 
luggage—”’ Camilla was out of the station into the car, 
whirling along by his side. ; 

In a lonely road that had steeply climbed the fellside, 
he pointed across a ribbon of river to Nancarrow, set gray 
and beautiful above a little village.. 

Till this vision brought “Oh-h” and “Tell me—” to 
Camilla’s lips, she had said almost nothing and he very 
little—bare commonplaces. 

An extraordinary inner happiness possessed them. It. 
took the form, in him, of a strong assurance. This was 

what he had waited for all these years! Now it had come— 

come home. He forgot, for the moment, that he hadn’t 
yet put any of this into words. 

To Camilla, the hour brought a sense of unreality, 
a consuming wonder—a wonder that drank her breath. 
She battled more consciously against that sense of 

breathlessness than against anything else. What will 
he think, if I have to speak? And if she should speak, 
or so much as move suddenly, would Michael and the 
car vanish, like Cinderella’s coach? She sought safety 
in motionless silence—a stillness like that of a being 
under a spell—till that first sight of Michael’s home. 

“Mainly Tudor,” he said, in a commonplace tone, 
“though there’s a bit left of the Elizabethan house that 
was burned.” 

“And who are those up on the tower—looking out for 
you?” He laughed. 

‘‘T was waiting for that. They are looking out for 
my enemies—those turbulent fellows over the Scottish 
border.” And then she heard that the figures up there 
against the sky, grown clearer now in their attitude of 
fantastic ferocity, were men of stone, keeping their 
ancient watch. Only three of them left. The sentinel 
on the east had “‘gone below” into precisely the same 
oblivion that enfolded his flesh-and-blood opponents of 
long ago. 

With her eyes on the massive square of the tower, 

“T love the Elizabethan part,” she said. 

But that wasn’t the Elizabethan part. That was a 
“pele,” and older still. He told her what these strong 
towers had stood for in old days, not only to the people who 
lived in them but to the people who lived round about. 
Then, more, she felt, because the chauffeur was there than 
because she was, a mock-heroic description of an early- 
English master of Nancarrow, dressed in leather and 
bronze, gathering the countryside into the chamber above 
the ground floor—‘bitter cold and horribly smelly,” for 
all the precious cattle would be in the vaulted hall under- 
neath, driven into safety there at the first warning. Draw- 
bridge up, bowmen at every lancet, and the watch on the 
tower—“all complete,” even to the priest in his tiny cell. 
If such things interested her; Mrs. Trenholme could see 
the stone altar still. 

If such things interested her! : 

As they ran through Nancarrow village, Michael turned 
into your practical modern administrator. Here was the 
new village-hall, just finished. Those cottages he’d rebuilt. 

Camilla’s eyes were on the little church. ~ 

“ And that has a stout tower, too.” 

“Yes; Norman. And a Jacobean rood-screen—rather 
good, they say. Some brasses that people were always 


_ wanting to get rubbings of. Charles Weston will love 


explaining it all to you. Charles Weston is our local 


_.antiquary.” He was also, it-appeared, just by the way, the 


parson. And more particularly “a cousin of ours.” 
“A cousin!’’ she repeated, and then (Continued on page ror) 
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Henry Calverly 
finds himself 


in accord with 


a famous Sage 


By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 


Henry Calverly, 3d is one of 
the distinctly novel characters 
of recent American fiction. 
Also, he has succeeded in get- 
ting a host of Cosmopolitan 
readers intensely interested in 
his career, with an attendant 
curiosity to know how is going 
to “turn out.” Mr. Merwin, 
in continuing these delightful 
stories, has added two years to 
his hero’s age, and we shall now 
have the adventures, sentiment- 
al and otherwise, of the imagi- 
native Henry, a step further 
along toward man’s estate. 


T was the end of May in Sunbury, Illinois, 
and twenty minutes past eight in the morn- 
ing. The spacious lawns and the wide strips 
of turf between sidewalk and roadway in 

every avenue and street were Jush with crowd- 

ing young blades of green. The maples, oaks, and elms 

were vivid with the exuberant youth of the year. 

Throughout the village, brisk young men, care-worn 
men of middle age, a few elderly men were hurrying toward 
the old red-brick station whence the eight twenty-nine 
would shortly carry them into the dust and sweat and smoke 
of a business day in Chicago. The swarms of sleepy-eyed 
clerks, bookkeepers, office-boys, and girl stenographers had 
gone in on the seven-eleven and the seven-fifty-three. 

Along Simpson Street, the grocers, in their aprons, al- 
ready had out their sidewalk-racks heaped with seasonable 
vegetables and fruits (out-of-season delicacies had not then 
become commonplaces of life in Sunbury). The two butcher 
shops were decorated with red-and-buff carcasses hung in 


rows. A whistling, coatless youth had just swept out Deno-. 


van’s drug store and was wiping off the marble counter 
before the marble-and-glass soda-fountain. Through the 
windows of the Sunbury National Bank, Alfred Knight 
could be seen filling the ink-wells and putting out fresh 
blotters and pens. The neat little restaurant known as 
“Stanley’s” (the Stanleys were a respectable colored couple) 
was still nearly full of men who ate ham and eggs, pounded 
beefsteak, fried potatoes, and buckwheat cakes, and drank 
huge cups of boiled coffee, with, at the rear tables, two or 
three family groups. And from numerous boarding-houses 


“Pretty snappy 
to-day, ain't 
said he. 
“Yes; when 
we're snapped 
said she 
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and dormitories in the northern section of 
the overgrown village, students of both sexes 
were converging on the oak-shaded campus 
by the lake. 

All of Sunbury appeared to be up and 
about the business of the day—all, perhaps, but Henry 
Calverly, 3d, who sat, dressed except for his coat, heavy- 
eyed, a hair-brush in either hand, hands resting limp on 
knees, on the edge of his narrow iron bed. This, in Mrs. 
Wilcox’s boarding-house in Douglass Street, one block south . 
of Simpson, top floor. ; 

If the present reader has, by chance, had earlier ac- 
quaintance with Henry, it should be explained that he 
is now to be pictured not as a youth of eighteen going 
on nineteen but as a young man of twenty going on 
twenty-one. 

That figure, twenty-one, of significance in the secret 
thoughts of any growing boy, was of peculiar stirring sig 
nificance to the sensitive, imaginative Henry. It marked 
the beginning of what is sometimes termed “life.” It 
suggested alarming but interesting responsibilities. On that 
day, beginning with the stroke of the midnight hour, 
guardians ceased to function and independence set in. One 
was a citizen. One voted. In Henry’s case, the crowning 
symbol of manhood would be deferred a year, as election 
day was to fall on the fifth of November and his birthday 
was the seventh; but that so trivial a mere fact bore smal 
weight in the face of potential citizenship might have been 
indicated by the faint blond fringe along his upper lip. 
This fringe was a new venture. He stroked it much of the 
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time and stole glances at it in mirrors. He could twist 
it up a little at the ends. 

The rest of him indicated a taste that was hardly bent on 
the inexpensive as such. His duck trousers (this was the 
middle ’Nineties) were smartly creased and rustled with 
starch. His white-canvas shoes were not “sneakers” but 
had heavy soles and half-heels of red rubber. His coat, 
lying now across the iron tube that marked the foot of the 
bed, was a double-breasted blue serge, unlined, well tailored. 
The hat, hung on a mirror-post above the golden-oak 
bureau, was of creamy white felt. He had given up spec- 
tacles for nose-glasses with a black-silk cord. 

_ Nearly two years earlier, his mother had died. He had 
lived on, caught in a drift of time and circumstance, keeping, 
without any particular plan, this little room with its sloping 
ceiling. The price was an item, of course—six dollars a 
week for room and board. You couldn’t do better in Sun- 
ury, even then. Memories haunted the place, naturally 
enough. Loneliness had dwelt close with him. 
; Is mother’s picture, in a silver frame, stood at the right 
" the pincushion; at the left, in hammered-brass (repouss’ 
pen was a cabinet-size photograph of Martha Caldwell. © 
rack on the wall held half a hundred snap-shots__ 
Me 8, boys, and groups, in about.a third of which figured 
artha’s smiling, sensible, pleasantly freckled face. A 
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guitar in an old green bag leaned against the wall 
behind his mother’s old trunk; it had not been 
out of the bag in more than a year. An assort- 
ment of neckties hung over the gas-jet by the 
bureau. Tacked about on the wall were six or 
eight copies of Gibson girls—rather good copies, 
barring a certain stiffness of line. On the seat 
in the one dormer-window reposed two cushions, 
one covered with college pennants, the other 
with cigar bands laboriously cross-stitched 
together—both from the hands of Martha. 
Henry’s little bookcase was not uninterest- 
ing. It contained the following books: “ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs,” Browning, Trol- 
lope, and Hawthorne in sets, “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” ‘Words Often Mispronounced,” 
Longfellow, complete in one fat volume, Red 
Line Edition, and “Six Thousand Puzzles,” 
all of which had been his mother’s; Green’s 
“History of the English People,’ Boswell’s 
Johnson, both largely uncut, and the “Dis- 
courses of Epictetus,”’ which three had come as 
Christmas or birthday gifts; and exactly one 
volume, a work by an obscure author (who was 
pictured in the frontispiece with a bristling mus- 
tache and intensely knit brows) entitled “ Will- 
Power and Self-Mastery,” which offered the only 
clue as to Henry’s own taste in book-buying. 
His taste in reading was another matter. The 
novels and romances he had devoured during cer- 
tain periods of his teens had mostly come from the 
Sunbury Public Library. Lately, however, apart from 
thrilling moments with “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“Under the Red Robe,” and “The Princess Aline,” he 
had found difficulty in reading at all. Something was 
stirring within him, something restlessly positive, an impulse 
to give out rather than take in. . Though he had, at intervals, 
lunged with determination at the Green and the Boswell. 
This effort, indeed, had been repeated so many times th-t 
he had occasionally caught himself speaking of these authors 
as if he had read them exhaustively. 

The bottom drawer of the bureau was a third full of un- 
finished manuscripts—attempts at novels, short stories, 
poems, plays—each faithfully reflecting its immediate 
source of inspiration. There were paragraphs that might 
have been written by a little Dickens; there were thinly 
diluted specimens of Dumas, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, Thackeray. The rest was all Kipling, 
prose and versé: Everybody was writing Kipling then. 


A step sounded in the hall. The knob turned softly; 
the door opened a little way, and the thinnish, moderately 
pretty face of Mamie Wilcox appeared—pale-blue eyes with 
the beginnings of hollows beneath them, fair skin, straight 
hay-colored hair, thin nose, soft but rather sulky mouth. 
She was probably twenty-two or twenty-three at this time. 

All she said was, “Oh!”—very low. 

“Wonder you wouldn’t knock,” said he. 

“Wonder you wouldn’t get up before noon,” she respond- 
ed smartly but still in that cautious voice; then added, 
“Here; I'll leave the towels and come back.” And she 
slipped into the room, a heavier and more shapely figure 
of a girl than was suggested by the face, a girl in a full- 
length gingham apron and little shoes with unexpectedly 
high heels—not “French” heels but the sloping style 
known then as “military.” 

Henry’s color was rising a little. He cleared his throat. 

“Leave anything you like,” he said, mumbling, 

“Tl do just what ’—she turned, with a flirt of her apron, 
and stood between wash-stand and door, surveying him— 
“‘what I like, and nothing more.” Her eyes wandered now 


from him to the picture at the left of the pincushion, then 


to the snap-shots on the wall, and she smiled, very self- 
contained, very knowing, with the expression that the young 
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call “sarcastic.” The adjective came to mind. Henry’s 
color was mounting higher. 

“Pretty snappy to-day, ain’t we?” said he. 

“Yes; when we’re snapped at,” said she. 

There was a silence that ran on into seconds and tens of 
seconds. Then, acting on an impulse of astonishing sud- 
denness, he sprang toward her. With almost equal agility, 
she stepped away. But he caught one hand. She had the 
door-knob in her other hand. She drew the door open, then, 
indecisively, pushed it nearly to. 

“Be careful!” she whispered. “They'll hear!” 

She made a small effort to free her hand.. For a moment, 
they stood tugging at each other. When Henry spoke, in 
an effort to appear the offhand man of the world he assured- 
ly was not, his voice sounded weak and husky. 

““Whew—strong!”’ 

“Suppose I slapped?” 

“Slap all you like!” 

“What would Martha Caldwell say?” 

There was a gloomy sort of anger on Henry’s red face. 
He jerked her violently toward him. 

“Stop! You’re hurting my wrist!” With which, she 
yielded a little. He found himself about to take her in his 
arms. He heard her whispering: ‘For heaven’s sake be 
careful! They’ll surely hear!” 

He was most unhappy. He pushed her roughly away and 
rushed to the window. 

He knew from the silence that she was lingering. He 
hated her. And himself. She said, 

“Well, you needn’t get mad.” 

Then, slowly, cautiously, she let herself out. He heard 
her moving composedly along the hall. 

He felt weak. And deeply guilty. For a long time, 
this moment had been a possibility; now it had taken 
place. What if some one had seen her come in? What if 
she should come again? What if she should tell? 

He found one hair-brush on the floor, the other on the 
’ bed, and brushed his hair, donned his coat, glanced at the 
mirror, twisted up his mustache, then stood waiting for 
his color to go down. 

Suddenly, with one of his quick impulses, he sprang at 
the bookcase, drew out the Epictetus—it was a little book, 
bound in ‘‘ooze” calf of an olive-green color—and read 
these words (the book opened there): 


“To the rational animal, only is the irrational intolerable.” 


He lowered the book and repeated the phrase aloud. 

A little later—red about the ears and given to sudden 
starts when the swinging pantry doors opened to let a 
student -waiter in or out—he sat, quite erect, in the dining- 
room and bolted a boarding-house breakfast of stewed 
prunes, oatmeal, fried steak, fried potatoes, fried mush 
swimming in brown-sugar sirup, and coffee. The “Dis- 
courses of Epictetus” lay at his elbow. 

After this, he walked—stiffly self-conscious, book under 
arm—over to Simpson Street, and took a chair and an 
Inter Ocean at Schultz & Schwartz’s, among the line of 
those waiting to be shaved. 

This accomplished, he paused outside to pencil this entry 
in a red pocket account-book: ‘‘Shave—roc.” 

He wavered when passing Donovan’s, stepped in, and 
consumed a frosted maple shake. Which necessitated the 
further entry in the red book: “‘Soda—troc.” 

In front of Berger’s grocery he met Martha Caldwell. 
They walked together to the corner. . 

Martha was a sizable girl, about as tall as Henry, with 
large blue eyes, an attractively short nose, abundant brown 
hair coiled away under her flat straw hat, and a general 
air of good sense. Martha was really a good-looking young 
woman, and would have been popular had not Henry stood 
in her light. She had a small gift at drawing (the Gibson 
copies in Henry’s room were hers) and danced gracefully 
enough. Monday and Thursday evenings were his regular 
calling-times; and there were so many other evenings when 


he was expected to take her to this house or that with 
“the crowd,” that the other local ‘“‘men” had long since 
given up calling at her house. But they were not engaged. 

On this occasion, there was constraint between them. 
They spoke of the lovely weather. She, knowing Henry 
pretty well, looked with some curiosity at his book. Henry 
glanced sidelong at her across a wide, bottomless gulf. He 
was groping desperately for words. He began to resent her. 
He presented an outer front of stern self-control. . 

At the corner they stopped, and stood in a silence that 
grew rapidly embarrassing. 

“Are you,” Martha began, hesitated, went on, “were 
you thinking of coming around this evening?” 

“Why—it’s Thursday, ain’t it?” 

“Ves,” she said; “it’s Thursday.” 

“Listen, Martha!” Was it possible that she suspected 
something? But how could she? His ears were getting red 
again. He knew it. She must never, never know about 
Mamie. ‘Listen: I may have to go down to Mrs. Arthur 


-V. Henderson’s.”’ 


“Oh,” she murmured, “that musicale!” 

“Yes.” Eagerness was creeping into his voice. ‘Anne 
Mayer Stelton. She’s been over studying with Marchesi, 
you know. Mrs. Henderson asked specially to have me 
cover it.” 

“Why don’t you go?” 

“‘Well—you see how it is. Of course, I’d hate——” 

“You'd better Saying which, Martha walked away. 

He bit his lips, pulled at his mustache. ‘TI ought to do 
something for her,” he thought. “‘Buy some flowers—or a 
box of Devoe’s.”’ 

This was an idle thought—for the day, Thursday, lay 
much too close to the financially lean end of the week to 
permit of flowers or candy. And he hadn’t asked anywhere 
for a dollar of credit these nearly two years. Still, he felt 
faintly the warmth of his kindly intention. 

It didn’t seem altogether right to let her go like that. 
They had not before drifted so near to a quarrel. On the 
farther side of the street he paused and glanced down the 
avenue. A smart trap that he had never seen before had 
pulled up, midway of the block. An impeccable coachman 
sat stiffly upon an indubitable box. A man, who appeared 
to have reddish hair, dressed in a brown cutaway suit and 
derby hat, a man with a pronounced if close-cropped red 
mustache and a suggestively interesting band of mourning 
about his left sleeve, was leaning out gracefully, graciously, 
talking to Martha. And Martha was listening. 

Henry moved on, little confused pangs of quite unreason- 
able jealousy stabbing at his heart, and entered the business 
and editorial office of the Weekly Voice of Sunbury, where 
he worked. Here he laid down the “ Discourses of Epicte- 
tus” and asked Humphrey Weaver, untitled editor of the 
paper (old man Boice, the owner, would never permit any- 
one but himself to be known by that title) for the galley- 
proofs of the week’s ‘‘ Personal Mention.” 

He found this item: 


Mr. James B. Merchant, Jr., of Greggs, Merchant & Co., was a 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Ames at the Country Club on Saturday evenin3. 
Mr. Merchant has leased for the summer the apartment of M. B. 
Wills on lower Filbert Avenue. 


That was the man! James B. Merchant, Jr. was a bache- 


-lor, rich, a famous cotillion leader on the South Side, Chicago, 


an only son of the original James B. Merchant. : 

And Martha had gone to the country club Saturday with 
the Ameses! This curious tension between himself and 
Martha had then first bordered on the acute. 

He sat moodily fingering the papers on the littered, ink- 
stained table that served him for a desk. He was disturbed, 
uncomfortable, but couldn’t settle on what seemed a proper 
mental attitude. He was jealous; but he mustn’t let his 
jealousy carry him to the point of-taking a definite stand 
with Martha, because—well—— 

Life seemed very difficult. 


‘ 
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She stood before him in the sort of wh zeling-costume rarely sen in Sunbury save on Saturdays and Sundays, when 
the Chicago crowds were pouring through.: Henry stood motionless, silent, in the 
dusk. “Well,” said she smartly, “are we riding?” : 
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The Voice office occupied what had once been a shop, 
opposite the hotel. The show-window of plate glass now 
displayed the splintery panels of old Mr. Boice’s roll-top 
desk, that was heaped on top with back numbers of the 
Voice, the Inter Ocean, and the Congressional Record, and a 
pile of inky zinc etchings mounted on wood blocks. 

Within, back of a railing, were Humphrey Weaver’s desk 
and Henry Calverly’s table. 

Humphrey was tall, rather thin, and angular, with a long 
face, long nose, long chin, swarthy complexion, and quick, 
quizzical brown eyes with innumerable fine wrinkles about 
them. When he smiled, his whole face seemed to wrinkle 
back, displaying many large teeth in a cavernous mouth. 

Humphrey might have been twenty-five or-six. He wasa 
reticent young man, with no girl or women friends that one 
ever saw, a fondness for the old corn-cob that he was alvays 
scraping, filling, or smoking, and a secret passion for the 
less known laws of physics. He lived alone, in a barn 
back of the old Parmenter place. He had divided the upper 
story into living- and sleeping-rooms, and put in hard- 
wood floors and simple furniture. 
Down-stairs, in what he called his 
““shop,”’ were lathes, a work-bench, 
innumerable wood and metal work- 
ing-tools, a dozen or more of heavy 
metal wheels set at right angles in 
circular frames, and several odd, 
little, round machines sus- 
pended from the ceiling at the 
ends of twisted cords. In one 
corner stood a number of box 
kites, very large ones. He was 
an alumnus of the local uni- 
versity, but had made 
few friends, and had 
never been known in 
the town. Henry had 
never heard of him be- 
fore the previous year, 
when he had taken the 
desk in the Voice office. 

“Say Hen—” Henry 
looked up from his copy- 
paper—‘Mrs. Henderson 
looked in a few minutes 
ago, and left a program and 
a list of guests for her show 
to-night. She wants to be 
sure and have you there. 
It seems there’s to be a 
contralto, too—somebody 
that’s visiting her. She— 
Sister Henderson—appears to 
take you rather seriously, my boy. Wants you particu- 
larly to hear the new girl. One Corinne Doag. We—” 
Humphrey smoked meditatively, then finished his sen- 
tence—“we talked you over, the lady and I. I promised 
you'd come.” 

At noon, the editorial staff of two lunched at Stanlev’s. 

“Wha'd you and Mrs. Henderson say about me?” 
asked Henry, over the pie. ; 

“She says,” remarked Humphrey, the wrinkles multi- 
plying about his eyes, “that you have temperament. 
She thinks it’s a shame.” 

““What’s a shame?” muttered Henry. 

“Whatever has happened to you. I told her you were the 
steadiest boy I ever knew. Don’t drink, smoke, or flirt. 


. 


I didn’t add that you enter every cent you spend in that 
litttle red book, but I’ve seen you doing it. I mentioned 
that you’re the most conscientious reporter I ever saw. That 
started her. It seems that you’re nothing of the sort. My 
boy, she set you before me in a new light. ( 
appear complex and interesting.” 

Still muttering, Henry said, 


You begin to 


“Nothing so very interesting about me.” 

“Tt seems that you put on an opera here——”’ 

“That was ‘Tolanthe,’” said Henry, with a momentarily 
complacent memory. 

“And you sang—all over the place, apparently. Why 
don’t you sing now?” . 

“It’s too—”’ Henry was mumbling, flushing, and groping 
for a word—“‘too physical.”” Then, with a sudden move- 
ment that gave Humphrey a little start, the boy leaned 
over the table, pu'led at his mustache, and asked gloomily, 

“Listen: Do you think a man can change his nature?” 


“No: pants. Britches. I never saw anything s0 


People nudged each other and laughed 


Humphrey considered this without a smile. 

“T don’t see exactly how, Hen.” 

“T mean if he’s been heedless and reckless—oh, you know, 
girls, debts, everything. Just crazy, sorta.” 

“Well, I suppose a man can reform. Were you a very 
bad lot?” The wrinkled smile was reassuring. 

“That depends on what you—I wasn’t exactly sporty; 
but—oh, you don’t know the trouble I’ve had, Humphrey: 
Then my mother died, and I hadn’t been half decent to her, 
and I was left alone, and my uncle had to pay my debts 
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out of the principal—it was hundreds of dollars—” His 
voice died out. 

There was an element of pathos in the picture before him 
that Humphrey recognized with some sympathy—the 
gloomy lad of twenty with that absurd little mustache that 
he couldn’t let alone. After all, he had been rather put to 
it. It began to appear that he had suppressed himself with- 
out mercy. There would doubtless be reactions. Perhaps 
explosions. Henry went on: 

“J don’t know what’s happened to me. I don’t feel right 
about things. I—” he hesitated, glanced up, then down, 
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tight. Nothing else like ‘em in the whole place. 
and said things right out loud” 


and his ears reddened—‘“I’ve been going with Martha 
Caldwell, you know. Fora long time.” Humphrey nodded. 

I don’t seem to want to go any more. But I get mixed up 
about it. I—I don’t want them to say I’m fickle. They 
used to say it.” 

“You've evidently got gifts,” observed Humphrey, as if 
unking aloud. “ You’ve got some fire in you. The trouble 
with you now, of course, is that you’re stale.”” Humphrey 


aberately considered the situation,- then remarked: 
0 


U asked me if a man can change his nature. I begin to 
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see now. You’ve been trying to do that to yourself for 
quite a while.” Henry nodded. “Well, I suppose you'll 
find that you can’t do it. The fire that’s in you isn’t going 
to stop burning just because you tell it to.” 

“But what’s a fellow to do?” 

“T don’t know. Just stick along, I suppose, gradually 
build up experience until you find work you can let yourself 
goin. You’ve got to let yourself go, sooner or later.” 

Henry, his eyes nervously alert now, his slim young body 
tense, was drawing jerkily with his fork on the coarse 
table-cloth. 

“Yes,” he broke out, with the huski- 
ness in his voice that came when his 
emotions pressed, “ yes; but what if you 
can’t let yourself go without letting 
everything go? What if the fire 
burns you!” 

Humphrey found it difficult to 
frame a reply. He got no farther 
—this as they were leaving the 
restaurant—than to say, 

“Of course, one man can’t ad- 
vise another.” 

As they were turning 
into the Voice office, 
Henry caught sight of 
Mamie Wilcox, in a 
cheap pink dress and 
flapping pink-and-white 
hat, loitering by the 
hotel. He fell back 
behind Humphrey. 
Mamie beckoned: with 
her head. He nodded 
and entered the office; 
and she moved slowly 
on, round the corner of 
the avenue. 

He mumbled a rather 
, unnecessary excuse to 
Humphrey, and slipped 
out, catching up with 
her on the avenue. 
| “What is it?” he 

asked, walking with 
her. ‘Did you want to 
speak to me?” 

“Stuck up, ain’t 
we?” 

“Well?” 

She pouted. 

“Take a little walk with me. I do 
want to talk with you.” 

“Haven’t time. Got toget right back 
to the office.” 

“Well—listen: Meet me to-night. I 
can get out by eight. It’s pretty impor- 
tant. Maybe serious.” 

“Ts it—did anybody——” 

She nodded. 

“Mrs. MacPherson. She was right in her door when I 
came out of your room.” 

“Did she say anything?” 

“She looked a lot.” 

“Well, say—I’ll see you for a few minutes to-night. 
Say about eight.”” This was best. It would be dark, or 
near it. He simply mustn’t be seen strolling with Mamie 
Wilcox along Filbert Avenue in broad daylight. “What do 
vou say to Douglass Street and the Lake Shore Drive?” 

“All right. Tell you what—bring a tandem along and 
take me for a ride.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” But his will was weak. ‘Got to report 


‘a’ concert. I don’t know, though. I s’poseI could get 


around at half-past nine or ten and hear the last numbers.” 
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He had often done this. Besides, he could probably 
manage it earlier. He knew he could rent a tandem down 
at Murphy’s cigar store by the tracks. A quite wild, wholly 
fascinating stir of adventure was warming his breast and 
bringing that huskiness into his voice. He was letting go. 
He felt daring and a little mad. He hadn’t realized, before 
to-day, that Mamie had such a lure about her. 

Before returning to the office he got his bank-book and 
brazenly drew from the bank savings department his entire 
account, amounting to ten dollars and forty-six cents. He 
also bespoke the tandem. 

These were the great days of bicycling. Bicycle clubs 
flourished. Every Sunday witnessed a haggard-eyed, hump- 
backed horde of riders in knickerbockers or woolen tights. 
Many of the young men one met on train and street wore 
medals with a suspended chain of gold bars, one for each 
“century run.” 

And those were the first great days of the bloomer-girl. 
She was legion. Sometimes her bloomers were bloomers, 
sometimes they were knickerbockers, sometimes little more 
than the tights of the racing breed. She was looked at 
askance by the well-bred folk of the’shaded suburbs. Minis- 
ters thuinped pulpits and harangued half-empty pews re- 
garding this final, moral racial disaster, while she rode 
dustily by the very doors. 

‘Henry, as he pedaled the long machine through back 
streets to the rendezvous, was glad that the twilight was 
falling fast. In his breast-pocket were copy-paper and 
pencils; in an outer pocket was his olive-green book. His 
white trousers were caught about the ankles with steel clips. 


Henry always came in between half-past eleven and twelve 
Saturdays, to clip his contributions from the paper 


Mamie kept him waiting. He hid both himself and the 
wheel in the shadows of the tall lilac bushes in the little 
village park. She came at length, said, “Hello!” and with 
a little deft unhooking, coolly stepped out of her skirt, 


rolled up that garment, thrust it under a bush, and stood — 


before him in the sort of wheeling-costume rarely seen in 
Sunbury save on Saturdays and Sundays, when the Chicago 
crowds were pouring through. 

Henry stood motionless, silent, in the dusk. 

“Well,” said she smartly, ‘are we riding?” 

Without a word, he wheeled out the bicycle and they 
rolled away. She was very close, there before him. She 
bent over the handle-bars like an old timer, and pedaled 
with something more than the abandon of a boy. It was 
going to be hard to talk to her. If he could only blot this 
day out of his life! ‘She started it,’”’ he thought fiercely, 
staring out ahead over her rhythmically moving shoulder. 
“T never asked her to come in.” 

“T didn’t know you rode a wheel,” said he, aftera time, 
dismally. 

“T ride Sundays with the boys from Pennyweather Point. 
But vou needn’t tell that at home.” 

“T’m not telling anything at home,” muttered Henry. 

Then she flung back at him the one word: 

“Surprised?” 

““Well—why, sorta.” 

“What’s the matter, anyway? Scared at my bloomers?” 

“That’s what you call ’em, is it?” 

“T must say you’re grand company.” 

He made no reply. , 

They pedaled past the university buildings and out along 
the brink of a clay bluff overlooking the steely dark lake— 
horizonless, still, a light or two twinkling far out. 

‘Shall we go to Hoffmann’s?” she asked. 

“T don’t care where we go,” said he. 


The Weekly Voice of Sunbury was put to press every 
Friday evening, was printed during that night, and ap- 
peared in the first mail on Saturday mornings. 

Friday, therefore, was the one distractingly busy day 
for Humphrey Weaver. And it was natural enough that he 
should snatch at Henry’s penciled report of the musicale 
at Mrs. Henderson’s with the briefest word of greeting, and 
give his whole mind, blue copy-editing pencil poised in 
air, to reading it. But he did note that the boy looked 
rather haggard, as if he hadn’t slept much. And now 
and again, during the day, he was aware of Henry, pale, 
dog-eyed, inclined to hang about as if confidences were 
trembling on his tongue. And he was carrying a little olive- 
green book around, drew it from his pocket every now and 
then, and read or turned the pages with an 
ostentatious air of concentration, as if he 
wanted to be noticed. Humphrey decided 
to ask him what the trouble was—later, 
when the paper was put away. When he 
might have spoken, old man Boice was 
there at his desk. And Humphrey never 
got out to meals on Fridays. Henry got 
all his work in on time;—the real-estate 
notes for the week, and the last items for 
“Along Simpson Street.” 

The report of the musicale would have 
brought a smile or two on another day. 
There was nearly a column of it. Henry 
had apparently been deeply moved by the 
singing of Anne Mayer Stelton. He dwelt 
on the “velvet suavity” of her legato pas 
sages, her firmness of attack, and the 
“delicate lace-work of her coloratura. 
“Mme. Stelton’s art,” he wrote, “has deep- 
ened and broadened appreciably since she last appeared in 
Sunbury. Always gifted with a splendid singing organ, 
always charming in personality and profoundly, rhythmically 
musical in temperament, she now has added a superstruc- 
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“Well.” said he, “it’s late as all 
get-out. I suppose you want 
to go to sleep” 


ture of technical authority which gives to 
each passage, whether bravura or pianis- 
simo, a quality and distinction seldom heard 
in this country. Miss Corinne Doag also 
added immeasurably to the pleasure of the 
select audience by singing a group of songs. Miss Doag 


has a contralto voice of fine verve and timbre. She is a ° 


guest of Mrs. Henderson’s, who herself accompanied delight- 
fully. Among those present were——” 


Humphrey initialed the copy, tossed it into the devil’s 


basket, turned to a pile of proofs, paused as if recollecting 
something, picked up the copy again, glanced rapidly 
through it, and, turned on his assistant. 

“Look here, Hen,” he remarked: “You don’t tell what 
they sang, either of em. Or who were among those present.” 

Henry was reading his little book at the moment, and 
fumbling at his mustache. A mournful object. 

He turned now, with a start, and stared, wide-eyed, at 
Humphrey. His lips parted, but he didn’t speak. A touch 
of color appeared in his cheeks. Then, as abruptly, he went 
limp in his chair. 

“T thought she left a list here; and a program,” he said, 
eyes now on the floor. ; 

Humphrey’s practised eye ran swiftly over the double 
row of pigeonholes before him. 

“Right you are!” he exclaimed. 

It was a quarter past eleven that night when Humphrey 
scrawled his last “O.K.”, stretched out his long form in his 
swivel chair, yawned; said, “Well, that’s done, thank God!” 
and hummed and tapped out on his bare desk the refrain 
of a current song: , 


“But you’d look sweet 
On the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two.” 


He turned on Henry with a wrinkly, comfortable grin. 
Well, my boy, it’s too late for Stanley’s, but what do 
you say to a bite at Ericson’s, over by the tracks.” 
— he became fully aware of the woebegone look of the 
; Y; fiddling eternally with that mustache, fingering the 
faves of his little book, and added, 


urd 


“What on earth is the matter with you!” 

Henry gazed long at his book and said weakly, 

“T’m in trouble, Humphrey.” 

“Oh, come; not so bad as all——”’ 

He was silenced by the sudden plaintive appeal on Henry’s 
face. Mr. Boice, a huge, slow-moving figure of a man with 
great white whiskers, was coming in from the pressroom. 

They walked down to the little place by the tracks. 
Humphrey had a roast-beef sandwich and coffee; Henry 
gloomily devoured two cream puffs. 

There Humphrey, drew out something of the story. It 
was difficult at first. Henry could babble forth his most 
sacred inner feelings with an ingenuous volubility that 
would alarm a naturally reticent man and he could be baf- 
flingly secretive. To-night he was both, and neither. He 
was full of odd little spiritual turnings and twistings— 
vague as to the clock, intent on justifying himself, sub- 
merged in a boundless, bottomless sea of self-pity. Humph- 
rey, touched, even worried, finally went at him with direct 


questions, and managed to piece out the incident of the. 


Thursday morning in the boy’s room. 

“But I never-asked her in,” he hurried to explain. “She 
came in. Maybe, after that it was my fault, but I didn’t 
ask her in.” 


“But as far as I can see, Hen, it wasn’t so serious. You 


didn’t make love to her.” 

“T tried to.” 

“Oh, yes. She doubtless expected ‘that. But she got 
away.” 

“But don’t you see, Hump; Mrs. MacPherson saw her 
coming out. She’d been snooping. Musta heard some of it. 
That’s why Mamie hung around for me yesterday noon.” 

“Oh, she hung around?” 

Henry swallowed, and nodded. 

. -“That’s why I slipped out again after lunch yesterday. 
I didn’t want to tell you.” (Continued en page 121) 
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Luncheon in Cascade Pass, on the line of Chelan and Skagi Counties, Washington 


Mrs. Rinehart here describes the first trip ever made on 
horseback over Cascade Pass, in the Cascade Mountains— 
a very difficult and perilous performance achieved by herself 
and family with a pack-train in the late summer of 1916. 


F ALL the mountain climbing I have ever done, 

the switchback up to Doubtful Lake is the worst. 

‘We were hours doing it. There were:places when 

it seemed no horse could possibly make the climb. 

Back and forth, upand up, along that narrow rock-filled trail, 

which was lost here in a snow-bank, there in a jungle of ever- 

green that hung out from the mountainside, we were obliged 

to go. There was no going back. We could not have 

turned a horse around, nor could we have reversed the pack- 
outfit without losing some of the horses. 

As a matter of fact, we dropped two horses on that switch- 
back. With infinite labor the packers got them back to the 
trail, rolling, tumbling, and roping them down to the ledge 
below, and there salvaging them. It -was heart-breaking, 
nerve-racking work. Near the top was an ice-patch across 
a brawling waterfall. To slip on that ice-patch meant a drop 


of incredible distance. ust I 
was possible to see the stream below. Yet over the icelt 
was necessary to take ourselves and the pack. j 

“Absolutely no riding here,” was the order, given m 
strained tones. For everybody’s nerves were on edge. _ 

Somehow or other, we got over. I can still see one little 
pack-pony, wandering away from the others and traveling 
across that tiny ice-field on the very brink of death at the 
top of the precipice. The sun had softened the snow so that 
I fell flat into it. And there was a dreadful moment when! 
thought I was going to slide. 

Even when I was safely over, my anxieties were just be 
ginning. For the Head and the Juniors were not yet over. 
And there was no space to stop and see them come. It was 
necessary to move on up the switchback, that the next 
horse behind might scramble up. Buddy went gallantly om, 
leaping, slipping, his flanks heaving, his nostrils dila 
Then, at last, the familiar call, 

“Are you all right, mother?” _ 

And I knew it was all right with them—-so far. ‘ 

Three thousand feet that switchback went straight up 2 


From broken places in the crust it 


Pack- the Cascades 
| {a : 
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the air. How many thousand feet we trav- 
eled back and forward, I do not know. 

But these things have a way of getting over 
somehow. The last of the pack-horses was 
three hours behind us in reaching Doubt- 
ful Lake. The weary little beasts, cut, 
bruised, and by this time very 
hungry, looked dejected and for- 
lorn. It was bitterly cold. 

Doubtful Lake was full of 
floating ice, and a chilling 
wind blewonusfrom 

the snow all about. 

A bear came out on 

the clifi-face across 

the valley. But no 

One attempted 

to shoot at 

him. We were 

too tired, too 

bruised and 


Starting 
to climb 
to Cascade 
Pass from 


Doubtful Lake basin 


sore. We gave him’ no 

more than a passing glance. 

It had been a trémendous 

experience, buta most alarm- 

ing one. From the brink of 

that pocket on themountain- 

top where we stood, the earth 

fell away to vast distances 

beneath. The little river 

which empties Doubtful 

Lake slid greasily over a'‘rock 

and disappeared without a 
sound into the void. 

Until the pack-out- 

fit arrived, we could 

havenofood. We built 

a fire and huddled 

round it, and 

now and then 

one of us would 

; go to the 

edge of the 


Mes. Rinehart, on 
her trip over 
the Cascade 


Mountains 
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A ee in the Cascades 


day, but I am glad to say that we took her out final- 
ly, not much the worse except for a badly cut shoulder. 
The other horse, a sorrel, had only a day or two before 
slid five hundred feet down a snow-bank. He was 

still stiff from his previous accident, and if 
~ ever I saw a horse whose nerve was gone, I 
saw one there—a poor, tragic, shaken creature, 
trembling at a word. 

That night, while we lay wrapped in 
blankets round the fire while the cooks 
.prepared supper at another fire near by, 
the Optimist produced a bottle of claret. 
We drank it out of tin cups, the 

only wine of the journey, and 
not until long afterward did we 
know its history—that a very 
great man to whose faith the 
Northwest owes so much of its 
development had purchased it, 
twenty-five years before, for the 
visit to this country of Albert, 
King of the Belgians. 

That claret, taken so casually 
from tin cups near the summit 
of the Cascades, had been a part 
of the store of that great dreamer 
and most abstemious of men, 
James J. Hill, laid in for the use 
of that other great dreamer and 
idealist, Albert, when he was his 
guest. While we ate, Weaver 
said suddenly, 

“Listen!” 


On the Pacific side of 
Cascade Pass. Watch- 
ing the pack-train de- 


ecend the slippery ledges 


pit which lay below to listen. The summer eve- 
ning wasover and night had fallen before we heard 
the horses coming near the top of the cliff. We 
cheered ‘them, as, one by one, they stumbled 
over the edge, dark figures of horses and men, 
the animals with their bulging packs. They 
had put up a gallant fight. 

And we had no food for the horses. The 
few oats we had been able to carry were 
done, and there was no grass for them on 
the little plateau. There was heather, 
deceptively green. But nothing else. And 
here, for the benefit of those who may 
follow us along the trail, let me say that 
oats should be carried, if two additional 
horses are required for the purpose— 
carried, and kept in reserve for the last 
hard days of the trip. 

The two horses that had fallen were 
unpacked first. They were cut, and On sr 
thar Panorama of the Cascade Mountains, looking 
that was all we could do for them. One little gray mare was His keen ears had caught the sound of a bell. He got “= 
trembling violently. She went over a cliff again the next “Ejther Johnny or Buck,” hesaid, “starting back home: 
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Floating ice in Doubtful Lake 


Then commenced again that heart-breaking task of 
rounding up the horses. That is a part of such an expe- 
dition. And, even at that, one escaped and was found 
the next morning high up the cliffside, in a basin. 

It was too late to put up all the tents that night. Mrs. 
Fred and I slept in our clothes but under canvas, and the « 
men lay out with their faces to the sky. Toward dawn, 

a thunder-storm came up. For we were on the crest of 

the Cascades now, where the rain-clouds empty them- 

selves before traveling to the arid 

country to the east. Just over the 

iene, mountain wall above 
us lay the Pacific Slope. 


south from the Rinehart Camp on Doubtful Lake nie 


The rain came down, and around the peaks overhead to reach the to 


lightning flashed and flamed. No one moved except Joe, 


Mrs. Rinehart and the Little Boy halting 


for a glimpse of Glacier Park 


who sat up in his blankets, put his hat 
on, said, “Let ’er rain” and lay down to 
sleep again. Peanuts, the Naturalist’s 
horse, sought human companionship in 
the storm, and wandered into camp, where 
one of the young bear-hunters wakened 


to find him stepping across his prostrate 


and blanketed form. 

Then all was still again, except for the 
solid beat of the rain on canvas and 
blanket, horse and man. 

It cleared toward morning, and at dawn 
Dan was up and climbed the wall on foot. 


At breakfast, on his return, we held a con- 
ference. He reported that it was possible 
p—possible but difficult, and that what: 
lay on the other side we would have to discover later on. 
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36 A Pack-Train in the Cascades 


A night’s sleep had made Joe all business again. On 
the previous day he had been too busy saving his camera 
and his life—camera first, of course—to try for pictures. 
But now he had a brilliant idea. 

“Now see here,” he said to me; “I’ve got a great idea. 
How’s Buddy about water?” 

“He’s partial to it,” I admitted, “for drinking, or for lying 
down and rolling in it, especially when Iam onhim. Why?” 

“Well, it’s like this,’ he observed: “I’m set up on the 
bank of the lake. See? And you ride him into the water 
and get him to scramble up on one of those ice-cakes. Do 
you get it? It'll be a whale of a picture.” 


PHOTOGRAPE BY 
LD. LINDSLET 


Buddy to mount 
the ice-cake in Doubt- 


ful Lake 


PROTOCRAPE BT J. BARES 


“Joe,” I said, in a stern voice, “did you ever try to make 
a horse go into an icy lake and climb onto an ice-cake?_ Be- 
cause if you have, you can do it now. I can turn the camera 
all right. Anyhow,” I added firmly, “I’ve been photo- 
graphed enough. This film is going to look as if I’d crossed 
the Cascades alone. Some of you other people ought to 
have a chance.” 

But a moving-picture man after a picture is as determined 
as a cook who does not like the suburbs. 

I rode Buddy to the brink of the lake, and there spoke to 
him in friendly tones. I observed that this lake was like 
other lakes, only colder, and that it ought to be mere play 

after the day before. I also selected a large ice-cake, 
which looked fairly solid, and pointed Buddy at it. 
Then I kicked him. He took a step and began to 
shake. Then he leaped six feet to one side and reared, 
still shaking. Then he turned round and headed 
for the camp. 
By that I was determined on the picture. 
There is nothing like two wills set in opposite 
directions to determine a woman. Buddy 
and I again and again approached the 
lake, mostly sideways. But at last he 
went in, took twenty steps out, felt the 
cold on his poor empty belly, and—refused 
the ice-cake. We went out much faster 
than we went in, making the bank ina 
great bound and a very bad humor—two 
very bad humors. 

To get out of the Doubtful Lake plateau 
to Cascade Pass it was necessary to climb 
eight hundred feet up a steep and very 
slippery cliffside. On the other side lay 
the pass, but on the level of the lake. It 
was here that we “went up a hill one day 
and then went down again” with a ven- 
geance. And on this cliffside it was that 
the little gray mare went over 
again, falling straight onto a snow- 

bank, which saved her, and 

then rolling over and 

over shedding parts of 

our equipment, and , 
landing far below, dazed and 

almost senseless. 

It was on the top of that 

wall above Doubtful Lake 

that I had the greatest | 

fright of the trip. 

That morning, 

as a special favor, 

the Little Boy had 

been allowed to 

go ahead with 
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A typical pass in the Cascade Mountains 
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Dinner in the woods, 


Mineral Park 


Mr. Hilligoss, who was to 
clear trail and cut footholds 
where they were necessary. When we 


were more than half-way to the top of the 
; wall above the lake, two alternative routes 
; to the top offered themselves, one to the 


right across a snow-field which hugged the 
edge of a cliff which dropped sheer five 
hundred feet to the water, another to the 
left over slippery heather which threatened 
a slide and a casualty at every step. The 
Woodsman had left no blazes, there being 
no tree tomark. Holding on by clutching 
to the heather with our hands, we de- 
bated. Finally, we chose the left-hand 
route as the one they had probably taken. 
But when we reached the top, the Woods- 
man and the Little Boy were not there. 
We hallooed, but there was no reply. And, 
suddenly, the terrible silence of the moun- 
tains seemed ominous. Had they ventured 
across the snow-bank and slipped? 

I am not ashamed to say that, sitting on 
my horse on the top of that mountain wall, 
I proceeded to have a noiseless attack of 
hysterics. There were too many chances 
of accident for any of the party to take the 
matter lightly. There we gathered on that 
little mountain meadow, not much bigger 
than a good-sized room, and waited. There 
Was snow and ice and silence everywhere. 
Below, Doubtful Lake lay like a sapphire 
Set In granite, and far beneath it lay the 
valley from which we had climbed the day 
before. But no one cared for scenery. 

Then it was that “Silent Lawrie” turned 
his horse around and went back. Soon he | ‘ 
hallooed, and, climbing back to us, reported that ee 
they had crossed the ice-bank. He had found , 


the marks of the ax making footholds. And soon 
afterward there was another halloo from below, and the : Homeward bound after a summer of glorious adventure. 
missing ones rode into sight. They were blithe and gay. The Rinehart family and Bob 


They had crossed the ice-field and had (Continued on page 154) 
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DRAWS BY T. D. SKIDMORE 


Anton Webber freed one of his hands, reached under his coat, and brought out the purple flask. 
His hand trembled so that it seemed as if he might drop it 


(The Purple Flask) 
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The 
Flask 


By Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


A group of New York radicals have de- 
creed the death of the “man who has lived 
too long.” : Anton Webber is to commit 
the deed with a purple flask containing 
a high explosive. As a reward, Minna 
Bernstein is to marry him. Rodovitch is 
in love with Minna, and regrets that he is not to be 
the executioner. Minnie and Anton marry at once, 
and then the whole world seems different. The girl 
begs Anton to give up the project and go with her 
out West. But he will not. The appointed day 
arrives. Anton is a waiter in a restaurant where 
the victim comes at one o’clock. On the way to 
work he meets Rodovitch, and assures him that he will not 
fail. But before one o’clock a young engaged couple enter 
the restaurant and take a table next to that always occupied 
by the victim. “Better for me,” thinks Anton, “to break 
my oath and be hunted to death.” On the stroke of one, 
the man who has lived too long appears. 


“ 


O you saw him?” asked the very hairy man. 
“On his way to the restaurant. I walked a 
few blocks with him.” 
“And marriage has not sapped his purpose?” 
Rodovitch shook his head. ssi ieee 
“He was calm and untroubled. I will answer for him. 
We have only to wait.” 

“That’s just it,” said Mikoloff. ‘It’s very easy to say, 
‘Just wait,’ but it isn’t an easy thing todo. What time is it?” 

The very hairy man consulted his watch, held it to his 
ear to see if it was going, and, in an apologetic voice, an- 
nounced that it was only half-past ten. 

“Nearly three hours more!” exclaimed Mikoloff. “Some- 
how, I can’t sit still. I love that boy. It would be terrible 
if harm came to him. I think I’ll just walk down to the res- 
taurant and look in. I could say that I was a friend of his 
and ask to speak with him. Maybe a word from a friend 
would be just the bracer that he may need.” 

‘Don’t do anything so foolish,” said Rodovitch. ‘Your 
face at least is well known. If anything happens, and it was 
learned that you had been seen talking with Webber, the 
police would have you both behind bars in no time.” 

They could prove nothing.” 

For my part,” said the very hairy man, “I am never sure 
what the police can proveand what they can’t prove. There’s 
only one thing sure: that men who believe as we believe and 
who act according to our convictions have no pull with them. 
If anybody goes to see Anton, I go. Iam less known than 
any of you, having been in the city so short a time.” 

Well,” said Mikoloff, “I can’t sit here all day. How 
about you fellows?” 

lll take a turn with you,” said the very hairy man. ‘I 
don't like waiting any better than you do. Will you come 
with us, Rodovitch?” 


“No, thank you. I didn’t sleep a wink all night. T’ll just | 


—_ out on that sofa and see if I can’t get a little rest.” 
r ikoloff looked attentively into the young man’s eyes, 
and then, his hand on his shoulder, said affectionately, 


* 


“I see that you are 
pale and that your 
hands shake. What 


is the matter with you?” 


“Don’t take it to 
heart, my boy.” 

don’t!” said Rodovitch. 
“Tt would be different 
if she loved him. She 
only married him to 
give him courage. If I 
had been theonechosen, 
she would have married me. I’m all right. Just leave me 
alone for half an hour, and don’t worry.” 

At that moment, a light and peculiarly ordered knocking 
was heard. Rodovitch sprang to the door and opened it. 
And then it seemed as if the dark and dingy room had been 
decorated and lighted, for Minna Webber stood on the 
threshold. Rodovitch had no longer any desire to rest. It 
was as if the mere sight of her had filled him with new life 
and energy. He passed his hand over his chin, regretting 
that he was not shaved. as, 

“These gentlemen,” he said, “are tired of waiting, but 
if-my company isn’t objectionable to you——” 

“‘A moment ago,” said Mikoloff, “the young dog wished 
to sleep on that sofa, but now he’s wide awake again.” 

“That’s sure,” said the very hairy man. “Come along, 
Mikoloff.” 

And, indeed, they were very glad to be gone. The knowl- 
edge that Minna had been recently married was uppermost 
in their minds and rendered conversation difficult. 

“What luck,” said Minna, “to be rid of them so easily. 
It’s you I’ve been looking for, Rodovitch. I’ve been here 
twice, and I’ve been to the workshop and to Leah’s. You 
ought to have left word somewhere where you could be 
found. But there’s no harm done; there’s still time.” 

Rodovitch drew a long breath, but said nothing. 

“Rodovitch,” she said quickly, “he isn’t going to do it.” 

“Who isn’t going to do what?” 


“ Anton—to-day.” 
39 
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The Purple Flask 


“Nonsense! Of course he is. He’s a real man, take him 
for all in all. And, besides, I’ve seen him and talked with 
him this very morning. He was cool and resolved.” 

“ And I say that I know him better than you do.” Rodo- 
vitch winced at this. ‘And that, when it comes to the point, 
he will do nothing.” 

“So much the worse for him.” 

“That is what I must talk with you about. If he breaks 
his word, I don’t want him to be punished according to our 
law.” 

“Then you are a changed person, Minna.” 

“Ves; I ama changed person. I would cut off my hands 
for Anton.” 

“Why do you choose me to be the recipient of 
these confidences?” 

“Have you changed, too?” 

“Tn no way.” 

“Then you are the very person who should wish 
to help me. Do you wish me to go mad with un- 
happiness?” 

“No; because I love you.” 

“That is why I ask you to help Anton and me.” 

“To help you—yes.” 

“You cannot help one without helping the other.”’ 

“T think you are worrying yourself for no reason. 
Anton will do his appointed work, carefully, skilfully, 
and at the appointed time.” 

“T know you think so; but I don’t. 
doesn’t, Rodovitch?” 

“Then I suppose he will run away and hide him- 
self until he—is found.” ; 

“But you could protect him, Rodovitch.” 

“You underestimate my importance and my 
good-will—to Anton.” 

“Ts that your final word?” 

The young man nodded somberly. 

Minna Webber laid her hand impulsively on his 
head. 

“Are you very unhappy?” 

“Oh, Minna, Minna, I love you so!” 

“Tf you love me, then listen. You are sure of An- 
ton? Very well. Suppose the affair comes off; but 
suppose that it is not an entire success? Suppose that 
Anton, too, is killed or taken and put to death?” 

“All that is possible.” 

“Who would take care of me?” 

“T,” said Rodovitch, in a deep voice, and he 
looked as if he was thinking of extraordinary things. 

“But I should have something to say about that.” 

“That is true.” 

“A promise for a promise, Rodovitch.” 

“T am listening.” 

“Tf Anton should meet his death through the 
events of to-day, I will marry you. That is my 
promise. But it is conditional. If, at the last 
moment, he weakens, if he breaks his oath, you 
are to save him from the consequences. That - 
is your promise in exchange for mine. You are 
not to hurt him or to let the others hurt him.” 

Rodovitch paced the room with long strides. 


Suppose he 


Presently he stopped short and spoke in a harsh voice. | 


“So be it,” he said. “For it is you who are promising 


great things. Anton will keep his word. I know that he will . 
keep it. But if not, I will save him from the consequences of — 


breaking it. You and he will be free to live as you please 
and where you please.” 

There was a short silence. Then Minna Webber spoke. 

“How do you know that he will keep his word?” 

“Because, when I last saw him, he intended to keep it. 
And because he is a real man.”” Rodovitch moved slowly 
toward the door, then turned and leaned his back against 
it. “And because,” he concluded, “you are not going 
to have a chance to run to the restaurant and tell him 
of our conversation.” 


Her eyes blazed. 

“You will keep me here against my will? You think | 
would cheat?” 

“Yesterday,” he said, in his deep, somber voice, “you 
were the spirit incarnate of youth and resolution. To-day, 
you wish only for the caresses of your husband. If T lie, tell 
me, and I willlet you go. But if I have spoken the truth, then 
you are no longer to be trusted, Minna, and I must keep you 
safe until we hear from Anton. Have I spoken the truth or 
not, Minna?” 

She sank into one of the kitchen chairs at the deal table, 
buried her face in her arms, and sobbed. 


He clutched the card tightly in his hand, and then glanced 


VI 


“BECAUSE I am going away—West.”’ 

“You ought to stay until I can get a man to take your 
place.” 

“T am sorry,” said Anton Webber. “TI have been well 
treated here, but you see for yourself that I am a sick 
man.” 

“T see that you are pale and that your hands shake. 
What is the matter with you?” 

“Heart,” said Anton. 

“Well, you have been a good worker. 
lose you.” 


I am sorry to 
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Anton received the small sum of money which was owing 
to him and went out. . 

Well, the clerk and the stenographer had left the restau- 
rant as loverlike as they had entered. Newsboys were not 
shouting themselves hoarse with cries of: “Yuxtra! All 
about the great explosion.”” The man who had lived too long 
still lived, and once more the purple flask was safe—reason- 
ably safe—in Anton Webber’s inside pocket. 

Would Mikoloff and the others accept his explanation, the 
lie that he intended to tell? Or would they see clear through 
him and see to it that he paid the penalty then and there? 

It was an immense relief to him to find only Minna and 


down at his watch and burst into a wild peal of laughter 


Rodovitch at the meeting-place. Mikoloff and the very 
airy man were still waiting for their first news at a little 
coffee-house down the street. 
_ When Rodovitch opened the door, Anton Webber lurched 
Into the room and, without speaking, seated himself on the 
edge of the narrow sofa. Minna knelt swiftly before him, 
seized his icy hands in hers, and looked tenderly and wist- 
fully Into his face. Rodovitch stood a little way from 
them, staring at Anton and trying to conclude whether his 
nervousness was due to the success or failure of the adven- 
ture upon which he had been engaged. 


After a time, Anton Webber freed one of his hands, 


teached under his coat, and brought out the purple flask. 


Gouverneur Morris Al 


His hand trembled so that it seemed as if he might drop it. 
Rodovitch sprang forward with a sound of anger and alarm 
and took it from him. 

“And so nothing happened?” he snapped. 

“Nothing happened. He——” 

But the lie would not be spoken. He squared his shoul- 
ders and drew a deep breath. 

“Listen,” he said, and a little color came into his face: 
‘“‘There were at the next table to his a pair of lovers. She 
had an engagement ring; the diaond was so small and piti- 
ful, and yet she was so proud anu happy because of it that 
the sight brought lumps into your throat. I had leaned 

over to start the mech- 
of the flask when, 
. with the corner of an 
eye, I saw their feet un- 
der the table. Between 
his two feet he was hold- 
ing tightly one of hers. 
Above the table, they 
gazed into each other’s 
eyes with the utmost 
rapture and innocence. 
They were the kind of 
people who deserve to 
be happy in this world. 
To involve them in the 
catastrophe by which 
one wicked man would 
be destroyed seemed to 
me out of all reason. I 
had tolet them go. Itis 
better that I should lose 
happiness and life even 
than that I should de- 
stroy the life and happi- 
ness of others. And, 
besides, Rodovitch, I 
have come to see clearly 
that my old notions were 
all wrong. If ever the 
world is reclaimed, it will 
not be by high explo- 
sives but by love.” 

Before answering, 
Rodovitch opened the 
drawer in the deal table, 
laid the purple flask 
carefully in it, and closed 
the drawer. When he 
turned from this’ work, 
Minna had risen from 
her knees and seated 
herself on the sofa by 
her husband. She drew 
his arm round her waist 
and held it in place, 
patting his hand. 

“So,” said Rodovitch, 
“you have decided to 
have nothing more to do with us and our theories?” 

“That’s about it,” said Anton. “I am a changed man.” 

“Those who are not for us are against us.” 

“T shall never tell anything that I know,” said Anton. 
“Surely you can rely on that.” 

“Have you proved worthy of our trust? I think not.” 

Anton shrugged his shoulders. Then he spoke, his voice 
gathering strength. 

“Tn your eyes,” he said, “I am a traitor. I know that. I 


_ know that, when it suits your convenience, you will put me 


out of the way—if you can find me. But I know, also, that 


_ first I have to be judged and condemned by the whole coun- 


cil. It will only be a formality in my case. I know that, too. 
But still it is the law. In the mean while, I am free to come 
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and go as I please. And so, Minna, let us try to disappear 
while there is still a little time.” 

Rodovitch laughed without mirth. 

“Tf you tied a stone round your neck and threw yourself 
into the East River, we could find you,” he said. “But that 
is-not the-point. I thought that you were a real man. I 
banked on that—so strongly that I made a wager with 
Minna here—a sort of wager. Well, because you are a man 
without honor or nerve, I have lost. I promised Minna that, 
under certain conditions, if what actually has happened 
should happen, I would ‘save you 
from the consequences of your 
weakness.” 

“Under certain conditions?” 

Anton looked from Rodovitch 
to Minna and back again. 

“In the event of your death 
or incarceration for life,’ said 
Rodovitch, “Minna was to have 
belonged tome.”’ He laughed 
a short, ugly laugh. “And 
so,” he went on, “just as you, 
through this passion which we 
call love, have lost your honor, 

I am about to lose mine. In- 

deed, I have already lost it, for 
the intention; to a man of nice 
honor, is synonymous with the 
deed. When the council meets to 
determine on your fate, Anton, I 
will find a means to save you.” 

“ Rodovitch ‘a 

“Don’t thank me. I won't 
have your thanks. All J want now 
is to be let alone. I-don’t want 
ever to set eyes on either of you 
again. I have played for the big 
stake and I have lost.” 

Then Minna spoke, very gently. 

“Ought we to leave the city, 
Rodovitch?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. No harm 
will come to you through us. Do 
as you please. Enjoy your youth; 
caresseachother. Only, goaway.” 

“Please don’t be so bitter, 
Rodovitch!”’ 

“Was I bitter—and to you?” 
The man’s voice became husky 
and broke on the personal pro- 
noun. “Well, well; forget it.”’ 
He turned his face away from 
them, and they moved toward 
thedoor. “By the way,”’ 
he said, “if you run into 
any of the others, just tell 
them that all is well, and 
refer them tome. I shall 
wait in this room till the 
council meets at five 
o'clock. How are you 
fixed for money?” 

Anton smiled a little 
vapidly, but when he saw 


“Tt will reach her knees. 


that Rodovitch was forcing a roll of bank-notes on him} he 


began to protest. 

“T shan’t need this money,” said Rodovitch; “so take it. 
It was meant for Minna. I have been saving what I could, 
ever since I began to hope that things would turn out dif- 
ferently.”’ 

After a short struggle, Rodovitch forced the money into 
one of Anton’s pockets, and there it remained. Then he 
turned to Minna. 

“We shall have to imitate electricity,” he said, “if, after 


The Purple Flask 


I should like to see that. 
clothed, as it were, in rippling, molten copper” 


you have gone, this room is ever again to seem brighitly 
lighted. I suppose, now that love is the game, you will let 
your hair grow long. - You will be even more beautiful than 
you are now. It makes me almost crazy to think about it.” 

Anton Webber and his wife did not meet any of the 


others. .They went at once to the Grand Central Station 


and found that they could catch a six-o’-clock train for that 
place in the great West where they had determined to begin 
life over again. Then they went to pack up their few be- 
longings—back to that room in which had been manifested 
. to them the great verity—that only 
through love is there possibility of 
redemption. 

“T can’t get over what he said 
about letting your hair grow long,” 
said Anton. “It makes me almost 
crazy to think about it, too.” 


VII 


“But Faber isn’t here,” pro- 
tested Rodovitch. 

“Haven’t you heard? 
Poor Faber will never at- 
tend another meeting of 
the council. Gangrene 
hasappeared in the stump 
ofhisarm. There is abso- 
lutely no hope for him. 
Oh, those doctors! What 
do they know? Why 
couldn’t they have taken 
his arm off at the shoulder 
in the first place, instead 
of at the elbow?” 

“Well,” said Rodo- 
vitch, “it’s too bad. But 
we all have to die.” 

He spoke with so som- 
ber a quality of voice that 
his trite catch-phrase had 
almost the characteristic 
of a prophecy or even a 
menace. But none of the 
councillors were dis- 
turbed. They knew him 
for a very moody and im- 
aginative fellow who took 

“too many things to heart 
and sometimes made 
mountains out of molt 
hills. 

They took their seats 
about the deal table. 
Mikoloff, as president, sat 
at thehead. MaxGrouck, 
a dark, compact man, 
flowing over with vitality, 
sat at his right. Then 
came the very hairy man; 
then the old man—Flem- 
ing, formerly an engineer 
in the Royal navy. Op- 
posite Mikoloff sat Rodo- 

vitch, who, as secretary, had to have access to the drawer 10 

which he kept pen, ink, paper, and such minutes of pro- 
ceedings as could safely be committed to paper. 

At Rodovitch’s right sat Helena Micholofska. She had 
once been beautiful. Smallpox had pitted her face horribly 
and blackened her heart. She thought with less pleasure of 
the great ends at which the council arrived than of the 
bloody means by which those ends were to be achieved. 
Emil Schlacht, the scholar, sat next to him; between him 
and Mikoloff was an empty chair. (Continued on poge 130) 
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at The Strange Story of a Karoo Farm me 
In 
"4 By Cynthia Stockley 
Author of “Rozanne Ozanne” and “‘The Leopard” 
0 
id Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson An 
st ‘ Ppehing’ CHAINE, an English girl, after an unhappy 
romance, has come to South Africa and obtained the post 
of governess at Blue Aloes, a large farm on the Karoo. There 
she finds, among others, Bernard van Cannan, the owner, an 
austere, religious man of Dutch extraction; his wife, Isabel, a 
‘0- large, blond woman, indolent and self-indulgent, and evidently F 
fond of masculine society; his three children—Roddy, nine years i 
d? old, a lovable boy, and two younger girls, Coral and Rita; his 
t- manager Saxby, a large, burly man, whose wife, Christine hears, 
of terribly disfigured from a fire, lives in his bungalow and sees no 
ne one but her husband and Mrs. van Cannan; McNeil, a Scotch 
" colonial, and Richard Saltire, a government land expert, who is ridding 
wd the farm of a pest of prickly-pears by inoculation. Christine is 
a strangely attracted to him. The children’s old Basuto nurse, Sophy, 
-. seems to have disappeared recently in a mysterious manner. The 4} 
at children say she is dead. Several times at night, Christine has heard 
hy a voice at her window saying: ‘‘Take care of the children. Mind 
en the boy—take care of the boy.” But she can see no one, and is 
ler conscious only of a foul odor. 
ad Van Cannan suffers from neuritis and goes to East London for 
treatment, committing the children especially to Christine’s care. 
lo- Roddy causes her much anxiety. A dam near the house, where an 
ut older brother, Carol, was drowned, has a peculiar fascination for him. 
She finds him there once, and makes him promise never to go again. 
Saltire becomes attentive, and Christine returns his interest until, 
a from an event that takes place, she is convinced that he is making 
at love to Mrs. van Cannan. After that, she ignores him completely. 
ad She finds a tombstone in an outhouse upon which Roddy had left a 
tic rose. It was intended for the grave of van Cannan’s first wife. 
a From the date it bears she knows that Isabel is not the mother of the 
he children. She believes now that the woman is trying to get rid of. ° 
is Roddy, and has had some part in the deaths of Carol and a younger 
ran brother, Bernard, who was bitten by a tarantula. One night, a taran- 
aK tula is found in Roddy’s bed, and his stepmother treats his fright as 
k cowardice. The next day, Roddy disappears, and Christine traces 
0 him to Saxby’s bungalow, where she interrupts a strange scene. Mrs. 
art van Cannan and Saxby are trying to make the boy open a box which 
de contains a snake. The woman is furious at Christine’s intrusion, and 
Ic- says she is trying to cure the boy of his cowardice. She calls the gov- 
emess a spy, and says she must go the following day. Christine 
ats takes Roddy by the hand and walks away from the bungalow. 
le. 
sat Part IIT 
ck, : 
an, UT though her mien was haughty as she walked away from 
ty, Saxby’s bungalow holding Roddy’s hand, Christine Chaine’s spirits 
en were at zero. She had burned her boats with a vengeance, and 
an; a: come out into the open to face an enemy who would stick at noth- 
‘m- ing and who, apparently, had everyone at the farm at her side, 
eer including the big, good-natured-seeming Saxby. 
)p- _, It would be difficult to stay on at Blue Aloes and protect Roddy 
do- if his stepmother insisted on her departure, and she did not see 
r in how she was going to do it. She only knew that nothing and no 
r0- one should budge her from the place. Something dogged in her 
F upheld her from dismay and determined her to take a stand against the 
. Fane array of them. She was in the right, and it was her plain duty to 
by 0 as Bernard van Cannan had besought, and not go until she could place 
2 0 Roddy in his father’s hands with the full story of his persecutions. 
a Po me about it, Roddy,” she said quietly, as they walked away. 
ed. Se on’t hide anything. You know that I love you and that your father “Tell me about it, Roddy,” she said 
trusted you to my care.” quietly, as they walked away 
130) Yes,” he assented eagerly; “but how did you know about my real 
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talk, but Christine made the fact that heavy rain. 
4 drops were beginning to fall an excuse for hurry: 
Wy ing on, and indeed in Saltire’s face there was no 
““® invitation to linger, for, though he smiled at 
Roddy, Christine had never seen him so cold and 


forbidding-looking. 


She was alone in the 
gaunt darkness, barred 
out, and with no means 
of getting into the house 


mammie being dead?” 
His natural resilience had 
already helped him to 
surmount the terror just 
past, and he was almost 
himself again. “I wanted 
to tell you, but I had 
promised mamma not to 
tell anyone.” 

It was as Christine had 
supposed. She explained 
her finding of the tomb- 
stoneand the yellow rose, 
but not the rest of her terrible 
conclusions. 

“T put it there,” he said shyly. 

- “She always loved yellow and red 
flowers. I was sienlee the other two for her and Carol 
in the graveyard.” 

Christine squeezed the warm little hand, but continued 
her questions steadily. 

“What happened after you had been to the outhouse?” 

“Mamma was waiting for me on the stoep. She said she 
wanted me to come with her to see Mrs. Saxby.” He added, 
with the sudden memory of surprise: “But we didn’t see 
Mrs. Saxby. I wonder where she was.” 

The same wonder seized Christine. Where could the 
unhappy, distraught creature have been hiding while the 
trial of Roddy was in process? 

“What happened then?” 

“We just went into the sitting-room, and Mr. Saxby got 
the box and the knobkerries and his revolver, and mamma 
said, ‘Now, Roddy, there is a snake in that box, and I want 
you to prove you are not a coward like last night by taking 
off the lid.” He shuddered violently. “But I couldn’t. 
Oh, Miss Chaine, am I a coward?” he pleaded. 

“No, darling; you are not,” she said emphatically. “No- 
body in their senses would touch a box with a snake i in it. 
It was very wrong to ask you to.” 

He looked at her gratefully. 

“Then you opened the window. Oh, how glad I felt! It 
was just like as if God had sent you, for my heart felt calling 


‘out to you all the time. Perhaps you heard it and that 


made you come?” 
“T did, Roddy,” she said earnestly, “and I ran all the way 
from the outhouse, because I felt you were in need of me.” 
They were nearly home when they: saw Saltire and his 
boys close beside their path. Roddy was urgent to stop and 


main “He knows that I know,” she thought, “and, 

base as he is, that disturbs him.” The bitter 

thought brought her no consolation. She felt 
desolate and alone, like one lost in a desert, with a great 
task to accomplish and no friend in sight or sign in the 
skies. In the house, she collected the little girls, and they 
spent the rest of the afternoon together. The storm had 
broken suddenly, and the long-threatened rain came at last, 
lashing up the earth and battering on the window-panes 
amid deafening claps of thunder and a furious gale of wind. 

When bath-time came for the children, Christine stayed 
with them until the last moment, superintending Meekie, 
She would have given worlds to avoid going into dinner that 
night. No one could have desired food less, or the society of 
those with whom she must partake of it. Yet she felt that it 
would be a sign of weakness and a concession to the enemy 
if she stayed away, so she dressed as usual and went into face 
the dreary performance of sitting an hour or so with people 
whom she held in fear as well as contempt, for she knew not 
from moment to moment what new offense she might have 
to meet. Only great firmness of spirit and her natural good 
breeding sustained lier through that trying meal. 

Saltire did not }ut in an appearance, for which small 
mercy she was fain to thank God. Deeply as he had 
wounded and offended her, she hated to see his face as she 
had seen it that afternoon. Mrs. van Cannan, oddly pallid 
but with burning eyes, absolutely ignored the presence of the 
governess, and her lead was followed by all save Andrew 
McNeil, who was no man’s man but his own, and always 
treated the girl with genial friendliness. Asa matter of fact, 
there was but little conversation, for the sound of the rain, 
swishing down on the roof and windows and tearing through 
the trees without, deadened the sound of voices, and every- 
one seemed distrait. 

Christine was not the only one who finished her meal hur- 
riedly. As she rose, asking to be excused, Mrs. van Cannan 
rising, too, detained her. 

“T wish to make arrangements with you about your 
departure to-morrow, Miss Chaine,” she said, loudly enough 
for everyone’s hearing. “Kindly come to my room.’ 

There was’ nothing to be gained by not complying. 
Christine did not mean to leave the next day, and this 
seemed a good opportunity for stating her reasons and im 
tentions; but she buckled on her moral armor as she fok 
lowed the trailing pink-and-white draperies down the long 
passage, preparing for an encounter of steel on steel. ; 

“Close the door,” said Isabel van Cannan, and went 
straight to a table "drawer, taking out a small bag full of 
money. 

“T shall give you a month’s salary instead of notice,” she 
announced, counting out sovereigns, “though, as a matter 
fact, I believe you are not entitled to it, considering the 
scandalous w ay you have behaved, plotting and spying and 
setting the children against me.’ 

Christine disdained to answer this lying charge. She 
only said quietly, 

“Tt is useless to offer me money, Mrs. van Cannan, and 
I have no intention of leaving the farm until Mr. vaa 
Cannan returns.” 

‘“‘What do you mean? How dare you?” began the other, 
with a return of her loud and insolent manner. 

“Don’t shout,” said Christine coldly. “You only dee 
grade yourself and do not alarm me. I mean what I have 
said. Mr. van Cannan engaged me, and entrusted his 
dren to my care, not only when I came but by letter since 
his departure. I do not mean to desert that trust or 
gate it to anv hands but his own.’ 

“He never wrote to you. I don’ t believe a wal of it.” 
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“You are at liberty to believe what you choose. I have 
the proof, and shall produce it if necessary. In the mean- 
time, please understand plainly that I do not intend to be 
parted from Roddy.” 

A baffled look passed over the other’s features, but she 
laughed contemptuously. 

“We shall see,” she sneered. ‘Wait till to-morrow, and 
we shall see how much your proofs and protests avail you.” 

“As we both know each other’s minds and intentions, 
there is no use in prolonging this very 
disagreeable interview,” answered 
Christine calmly, and walked out. 

The dining-room was silent and 
dim. Themen had evidently braved 
the rain for the sake of getting early 
to their own quarters, and no one 
was about. In the nursery, the 
lamp by which she sometimes read or 
wrote at her own table had not been 
lighted. Only a sheltered cardle on 
the wash-hand stand cast a dim 
shadow toward the three little white 
beds under their mosquito-nets. 
Meekie had gone, but the quiet 
breathing of the children care faintly - 
to the girl as she sat down by her 
table, thankful for a little space of 
silence and solitude in which to col- 
lect her forces. She saw violent and 
vulgar scenes ahead. Mrs. van Can- 
nan, now that her true colors were 
unmasked and it was no longer worth 
while to play the soft, sleepy réle 
behind which she hid her fierce nature, 
would stick at nothing to get rid of 
Christine and set the whole world 
against her. Though the girl’s reso- 
lution held firm, a dull despair filled 
her. How vile and cruel life could 
be! Friendship wasa mockery; love, 
disillusion and ashes; nothing held 
sweet and true but the hearts of little 
children. An arid conclusion for a 
girl from whom the gods had not 
withdrawn those two surpassing and 
swiftly passing gifts—youth and 
beauty. 

“To be a cynic at twenty-two!” 
she thought bitterly, and looked at 
her white, ringless hands. “I must 
have loved my kind even better than 
Chamfort, who said that no one who 
had loved his kind well could fail 
to, bea misanthrope at forty. And 
I thought I had left it all behind in 
civilized England! Cruelty, falseness, 
treachery! But they are everywhere. 
Even here, on a South African farm 
in the heart of a desert, I find them 
in full bloom.” 

She bowed her head in her hands and strove for peace and 
forgetfulness, if for that night only. In the end, she only 
found calmness, at least by reciting softly to herself the 
beautiful Latin words of her creed. Then she arose and 
took the candle in her hand for a final look at the children 
before she retired. The day had been terrible and full of 
surprises, but fate had reserved a last and staggering one for 
this hour. Roddy’s bed was empty! 

The shock of the discovery dazed her for a moment. It 
was too horrible to think that she had been-sitting there 
all this time, wasting precious moments, while Roddy was— 
where? O God, where, and in what cruel hands on this 
night of fierce storm and stress? When was it that he had 
gone? Why had not Meekie been at her post as usuzl? She 


caught up the light and ran from the nursery into one room 
after another of the house. 

All was silent. The servants were gone, the rooms empty, 
No sound but the pitiless battering of the rain without. At 
last she came to Isabel van Cannan’s room and rapped 
sharply. There was no answer,-and she made no bones 
about turning the door-handle, for this was no time for cere-, 
mony. But the bedroom, though brightly lighted, was 
empty. She did not enter but stood in the doorway, search- 


“I have told everything, Issa,"’ muttered the dying mam 


ing with her eyes every corner and place that could com 
ceivably hide a small boy.’ But there was no likely place. 
Even the bed stood high on tall brasglegs, and its short 
white quilt showed that nothing could be hidden there. One 
object, however, that Christine Chaine had not sought 
forced itself upon her notice—an object that, even in her 
distress of mind, she had time to find extraordinary and ul 
accountable in this house of. extraordinary and unaccount- 
able things. On the dressing-table was a wig-stand of the 
kind to be seen in the window of a fashionable coiffeur. It 
had a stupid, waxen face, and on its head was arranged @ 
wig of blond curly hair with long golden plaits hanging down 
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on each side, even as the plaits of Isabe] van Cannan hung 
about her shoulders as she lay among her pillows every 
morning. The thing gave Christine a thrill such as all the 
horrors of that day had not caused her. So innocent, yet: so 
sinister, perched there above the foolish waxen features, it 
seemed symbolical of the woman who hid cruel and terrible 
things behind her babylike airs and sleepy laughter. 

Atop of these thoughts came the woman herself, emerging 
en déshabillé from her adjoining bathroom. The moment 


“Thad to clean my soul of it.” She recoiled fiercely from him 


- saw Christine, she flung a towel across her head, but too 
ate for her purpose. The girl had seen the short, crisp, almost 
snowy curls that were hidden by day under the golden wig, 
= realized in an instant that she was in the presence of a 
breed she had never known—mulatto, albino, 
The range admixture of native and European blood. 
ee iy en hair, assisted by artificial aids to the com- 
ene and her large golden-brown eyes had lent an ex- 
aa of ae blondness to the skin. But the moment the wig 
seseil’ € mischief was out. The thickness of eyelids and 
Phoags . and a certain cruel, sensuous fulness of the lips and 

old the dark tale, and Christine wondered how she 
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could ever have been taken in, except that the woman be- 
fore her was as clever as she was cruel and unscrupulous. 
A tingling horror stole through her veins as she stood there, 
sustaining a malignant glance and listening dumfounded to 
an — inquiry as to what further spying she had come 
to do. 

“T beg your pardon” she stammered. “I knocked, and, 
getting no answer, opened the door, hardly knowing what I 
did in my distress. Roddy is missing from his bed, and I 
don’t know where to look for him.” 

The other had turned away for a 
moment, adjusting the covering on 

her head before .a mirror. She may 
still have believed that her secret 
remained unrevealed. 

“T haven’t the faintest notion of 
Roddy’s whereabouts,” she said, “and 
if he is lost out in this storm, perhaps 
drowned in one of the kloofs, yours 
will be the blame, and I will see you 
are brought to book for it.” She 
spoke with the utmost malice and 
satisfaction. “Now, get out of my 
room!” 

Christine went. Indeed, she was 
convinced that for once the woman 
spoke truth and that Roddy was not 
there or anywhere in the house. It 
was out of doors that she must seek 
him. So back to her room on winged 
feet to get a waterproof and make 
her way from the house. For once, 
the front door was barred! Outside, 
the rain had ceased as suddenly as 
it had burst from the heavens. Only 
the wind swished and howled wildly 
among the trees, tearing up handfuls 
of gravel to fling against the doors 
and windows. Afar off was a roaring 
sound new to her, that, later, she dis- 
-covered to be the rushing waters in 
the kloofs that were tearing tumultu- 
ously to swell the river a few miles 
off. Clouds had blotted out moon 
and stars. All the light there was 
came intermittently from whiplike 
lightning flashes across the sky. It 
helped Christine a little as she stum- 
bled through the darkness, crying 
out Roddy’s name, but she found 
herself often colliding with trees, and 
prickly-pear bushes seemed to be 
rushing hither and thither, waving 
fantastic arms and clutching for her 
as she passed. The idea had come 
to her suddenly to seek Andrew 
McNeil and ask for his help. He was 
the only friendly soul of all those on 
the farm that she could turn to. 
True, another face presented itself 
to her mind for one moment, but she banished it with 
scorn, despising herself for even thinking of Dick Saltire. 

She fancied that McNeil lodged at the storekeeper’s 
place, and set herself to find the route she had taken 
that afternoon—no easy task in the darkness that sur- 
rounded her. But at last she saw a twinkle of light, and, 
approaching closer, found that, by great good luck, she had 
indeed happened on the store. The door stood open, and 
she could see the man behind the counter talking to McNeil, 
who, seated on an upturned case, was smoking peacefully. 
Some one else was there too—some one whose straight back 


.and gallant air was very familiar to her. Saltire was buying 


tobacco from the storekeeper. But Christine had no word 
for him. She went straight to McNeil with her story. 
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“Roddy is lost!” she cried. “You must please come, 
and help me find him.” il 

The men stared, electrified at her appearance. White as. 
a bone, her beautiful violet eyes full of haunting fear, her- 
hair torn down by the wind and flickering in long black. 
strands about her face far below her waist. She looked 
‘ jike a wraith of the storm. 


a 


chanically es one man to Saltire. It was only the girl who, 
would not turn to him. : 


somewhere, even now, in one ofthe swollen streams,” 
te Yes = _ She imagined the tragedy to herself as she spoke, and her 
ke, voice was full of wistful despair. 
“Get her a hot drink.” Saltire, flinging the command 
Ww to the storekeeper, spoke for the first time. “I'll round 
4 up the boys and get lanterns for a search.” 
In a few moments there was a flicker of lanterns 
without, and the murmur of voices. 

“Come along, Niekerk!’’ commanded Saltire, and 
the storekeeper began to put his lights out. ‘‘ McNeil, 
you take Miss Chaine back to the farm.” 

“No, no; I must come, too!” she cried. 

“Tmpossible,” he said curtly. “You will only be a hin- 
drance.”’ 

“Then I will go home alone,” she said quietly, “and free 
Mr. McNeil to accompany you.” 

“Very well—if you think you can find your way. Here isa’ 
lantern.” 

She took it and went her way while they went theirs. Long 
before she reached the garden round the house, the lantern 
in her unskilful hands had gone out and she was groping by 
instinct. 

All the wearincss and strain of the dey had suddenly de- 
scended upon her in a cloud. She knew she was near the end 
of her tether. This life at Blue Aloes was too much for her, 
after all; she must give it best at last; it was dominating her, 
driving her like a leaf before the wind. These were her thoughts 
as she crept wearily through the garden, but suddenly she 
heara voices and wes galvanized into hope tinged with fear. 
Perhaps Roddy wes found! Perhaps her terror and suffering 
had been unnecessary. She listened for a moment, then 
located the speakers close to her in the stoep. 

“Dick,” a voice she knew was saying, “I am sick of it. 

Bernard may die down in East London, but we shall never get rid 

of the boy while that English Jezebel is here. And she knows too 
much now. We had better go. Blue Aloes will never be ours to 
sell and go back to our own dear island. Everything has gone 
wrong.” 

“Nonsense, Issa. You are too impatient. Van Cannan vill 
never come back. He is too full of antimony. As for Roddy, 
poor kid, he is probably drowned in one of the kloofs and speed- 
ing for the river by now—just the sort of adventure his queer 
little mind would embark on. No one can blame us for that, at 
least. You are far too easily discouraged, my darling. Wait till 
the morning.” The voice was the soft, sonorous voice of Saxby, 
and a lightning flash revealed to the gir! cowering among the trees 
that it was he who held Isabel van Cannan in his arms. 

There were two “Dicks”’ at Blue Aloes, and Christine, not know- 
ing it, had been guilty of a grave injustice to Richard Saltire! 
Aghast as she was by the revelation, all her love and faith came 
tingling back in a sweet, overwhelming flood. For a moment 
or two she forgot Roddy, forgot where she was, forgot all the 
world but Saltire, and her attention was withdrawn from the pair 
m the stoep—indeed, she had no desire to hear their words, now 
that she was sure they knew no more of the boy’s whereabouts 
than she herself. But the muffled clang of the bar across the front 
door broke through her thoughts, and she became aware that Saxby 
had left and Mrs. van Cannan gone in. She was alone in the 
gaunt darkness, barred out, and with no means of getting into 
the house; all.other doors were locked, as well she knew, and a 

shutters firmly bolted, including those of the nursery. However, 
the fact did not worry her greatly, for the thought of being snug 


Saltire made no Gaabeain, for he was looking at 
the roses and then into her eyes 


“Roddy lost!” McNeil and the storekeeper turned me." 


“Come quickly!” she urged. “He may be drowning, . 


and safe while poor Roddy roamed somewhere (Continued on page 139), 
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ROTHY KLEWER made her début on the professional stage this year as a dancer in New: York's amusing 
‘ summer revue, “Hitchy-Koo.” She is also an expert skater, but, in spite of achieved success along these 
lines, her hopes and ambitions are fixed upon moving pictures, which work she will take up at the first opportunity. 
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Saltire made no answer, for he was looking at 
the roses and then into her eyes 


f 3 4 up the boys and get lanterns for a search.”’ 


Blue Aloes 


and help me find him.”’ 
The men stared, electrified at her appearance. White as 


hair torn down by the wind and flickering in long black 
‘strands about her face far below her waist. She looked 
like a wraith of the storm. 

“Roddy lost!” McNeil and the storekeeper turned me- 
chanically 2s one man to Saltire. 
would not turn to him. 

“Come quickly!” she urged. “He may be drowning 
somewhere, even now, in one of the swollen streams,” 
She imagined the tragedy to herself as she spoke, and her 

ke voice was full of wistful despair. 
“a “Get her a hot drink.” Saltire, flinging the command 
to the storekeeper, spoke for the first time. “T’ll round 


In a few moments there was a flicker of lanterns 
without, and the murmur of voices. 

“Come along, Niekerk!”” commanded Saltire, and 
the storekeeper began to put his lights out. “ McNeil, 
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she cried. 
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“No, no; I must come, too!” 
“Tmpossible,” he said curtly. 
drance.”’ 
“Then I will go home alone,” she said quietly, “and free 

Mr. McNeil to accompany you.” 

“Very well—if you think you can find your way. 
lantern.” 

She took it and went her way while they went theirs. Long 
before she reached the garden round the house, the lantern 
in her unskilful hands had gone out and she was groping by 
instinct. 

All the wearincss and strain of the dey had suddenly de- 
scended upon her ina cloud. She knew she was near the end 
of her tether. This life at Blue Aloes was too much for her, 
after all; she must give it best at last; it was dominating her, 
driving her like a leaf before the wind. These were her thoughts 
as she crept wearily through the garden, but suddenly she 
heard voices and wes galvanized into hope tinged with fear. 
Perhaps Roddy wes found! Perhaps her terror and suffering 
had been unnecessary. She listened for a moment, then 
located the speakers close to her in the stoep. 

“Dick,” a voice she knew was saying, “I am sick of it. 

Bernard may die down in East London, but we shall never get rid 
of the boy while that English Jezebel is here. And she knows too 
much now. We had better go. Blue Aloes will never be ours to 
sell and go back to our own dear island. Everything has gone 
wrong.” 

“Nonsense, Issa. You are too impstient. Van Cannan vill 
never come back. He is too full of antimony. As for Roddy, 
poor kid, he is probably drowned in one of the kloofs and speed- 
ing for the river by now—just the sort of adventure his queer 
little mind would embark on. No one can blame us for ‘hat, at 
least. You are far too easily discouraged, my darling. Wait till 
the morning.”’ The voice was the soft, sonorous voice of Saxby, 
and a lightning flash revealed to the gir! cowering among the trees 
that it was he who held Isabel van Cannan in his arms. 

There were two “Dicks” at Blue Aloes, and Christine, not know- 
ing it, had been guilty of a grave injustice to Richard Saltire! 
Aghast as she was by the revelation, all her love and faith came 
tingling back in a sweet, overwhelming flood. For a moment 
or two she forgot Roddy, forgot where she was, forgot all the 
world but Saltire, and her attention was withdrawn from the pair 
in the stoep—indeed, she had no desire to hear their words, now 
that she was sure they knew no more of the boy’s whereabouts 
than she herself. But the muffled clang of the bar across the front 
door broke through her thoughts, and she became aware that Saxby 
had left and Mrs. van Cannan gone in. She was alone in the 
gaunt darkness, barred out, and with no means of getting into 
the house; all other doors were locked, as well she knew, and a 
shutters firmly bolted, including those of the nursery. However, 
the fact did not worry her greatly, for the thought of being snug 
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ROTHY KLEWER made her début on the professional stage this year as a dancer in New York’s amusing 
: summer revue, “Hitchy-Koo.” She is also an expert skater, but, in spite of achieved success along these 
ies, her hopes and ambitions are fixed upon moving pictures, which work she will take up at the first opportunity. 
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VN PENNINGTON is a demure and shy little maid from Philadelphia; but she puts a great deal of vivacity 
fi and originality into her dancing, and has become one of the most popular entertainers of tae perennial 
Follies.” When in New York, she is also one of the chief performers at the Danse de Follies’ gay “ Midnight Frolic.” 
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LLIE KING’S name has come to suggest thrills and mystery to devotees of the photo-play. As a successor 


to the exciting “ Mystery of the Double Cross,” she is the star of a new Pathé serial, dealing with the adven- 
tures of an American girl in Constantinople involved in the strange disa ppearance of a million-dollar diamond necklace. 
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By Fannie Hurst 


Lilustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


OW constant a stream is the runnel 
of men’s small affairs! 
Dynasties may totter and half the 
world bleed to death, but one or the 
other corner patisserie goes on forever. 

At amoment when the shadow of world-war was 
over the country like a pair of black wings lower- 
ing, Mrs. Harry Ross, who swooned at the sight of 
blood from a penknife scratch down the hand of 
her son but yawned over the head-line statistics 
of the casualties at Ypres, lifted a lid from a pot 
that exuded immediate savory fumes, prodded with 
a fork at its content, her concern boiled down to 
deal solely with stew. 

An alarm-clock on a small shelf edged in scal- 
loped white oilcloth ticked with spick-and-span precision 
into a kitchen so correspondingly spick ard span that even 
its silence smelled scoured, rows of tins shining into it. A 
dun-colored kind of dusk, soot floating in it, began to filter 
down the air-shaft, dimming them. 

Mrs. Ross lowered the shade and lighted the gas-jet. So 
short that in the long run she wormed first through a crowd, 
she was full of the genial curves, that though they bespoke 
three lumps in her coffee and an elevator and escalator age, 
had not vet reached uncongenial proportions. In fact now, 
brushing with her bare forearm across her moistly pink face, 
she was like Flora, who rather than fade became buxom. 

A door slammed in an outer hall, she still stirring and 
looking down into the stew. 

“Edwin!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Don't track through the parlor.” 

“Aw!” 

“You hear me?” 

“Tyain't! Gee, can’t a feller walk?” 

“Put vour books in the hat-rack.”’ 

“T yam.” 

_ She supped up birdlike from the tip of her spoon, smack- 
ing for flavor. 

“I made vou an asafetida-bag, Edwin; it’s in your drawer. 
Don’t vou leave this house to-morrow without it on.” 

Aw—w—w—w—w!” 

“Tt don't smell.” 

“Where's my stamp-book?” 

“On vour table, where it belongs.” 

“Gee whiz, if you got my Argentine stamps mixed!” 

“Get washed.” 

“Where's my batteries?” 

“Under your bed, where they belong.” 

“I'm hungry.” 

“Your father'll be home any minute now. Don't spoil 
your appetite.” 

got ninety in manual training, mother.” 

“Did yuh. Edwin?” 

“All the other fellows only got seventy and eighty.” 

‘Mammi’s boy leads ‘em.” 


cheek, 


€ entered at that, submitting to a kiss upon an averted. .: 


**\M-m-m-m—lamb stew!” 


“See what mother’s fixed for you!” 
M-m-m-m—fritters!” 
“Don’t touch!” 

‘““M-m-m-m—lamb stew!” 

“T shopped all morning to’ get okra to go in it for your 
father.” 

‘*M-m-m-m-m!” 

She tiptoed up to kiss him again, this time at the back of 
the neck, carefully averting her floury hands. 

**Mamma’s boy! I made you three pen-wipers to-day out 
of the old red table-cover.” 

Aw, fellers don’t use pen-wipers!” 

He set up a jiggling, his great feet coming down with a 
clatter. 

“Stop!” 

“Can't I jig?” 

““No; not with neighbors underneath.” 

He flopped down, hooking his heels in the chair-rung. 

At sixteen’s stage of cruel hazing into man’s estate, Ed- 
win Ross, whose voice, al] in a breath, could slip up from 
the quality of rock in the drilling to the more brittle octave 
of early-morning milk-bottles, wore a nine shoe and a thir- 
teen collar. His first long trousers were let down and taken 
in. His second taken up and Jet out. When shaving prom- 
ised to become a manly accomplishment, his complexion 
suddenly clouded, postponing that event until long after it 
had become a hirsute necessity. When he smiled apoplec- 
tically above his first waistcoat and detachable collar, his 
Adam’s apple and his. mother’s heart fluttered. 

‘*Blow-cat Dennis is going to City College.” 

‘Who's he?” 

feller.” 


“Quit crackin’ your knuckles.” 
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OW constant a stream is the runnel 
of men’s small affairs! 
Dynasties may totter and half the 
world bleed to death, but one or the 
other corner patisserie goes on forever. 

At amoment when the shadow of world-war was 
over the country like a pair of black wings lower- 
ing, Mrs. Harry Ross, who swooned at the sight of 
blood from a penknife scratch down the hand of 
her son but yawned over the head-line statistics 
of the casualties at Ypres, lifted a lid from a pot 
that exuded immediate savory fumes, prodded with 
a fork at its content, her concern boiled down to 
deal solely with stew. 

An alarm-clock on a small shelf edged in scal- 
loped white oilcloth ticked with spick-and-span precision 
into a kitchen so correspondingly spick arf] span that even 
its silence smelled scoured, rows of tins shining into it. A 
dun-colored kind of dusk, soot floating in it, began to filter 
down the air-shaft, dimming them. 

Mrs. Ross lowered the shade and lighted the gas-jet. So 
short that in the long run she wormed first through a crowd, 
she was full of the genial curves, that though they bespoke 
three lumps in her coffee and an elevator and escalator age, 
had not vet reached uncongenial proportions. In fact now, 
brushing with her bare forearm across her moistly pink face, 
she was like Flora, who rather than fade became buxom. - 

A door slammed in an outer hall, she still stirring and 
looking down into the stew. 

“Edwin!” 

“Ves, mother.” 

s Don’t track through the parlor.” 

Aw!” 

“You hear me?” 

“Tyain’t! Gee, can’t a feller walk?” 

“Put your books in the hat-rack.”” 

“T yam.” 
_ She supped up birdlike from the tip of her spoon, smack- 
ing for flavor. 

“Imade vou an asafetida-bag, Edwin; it’s in your drawer. 
Don’t you leave this house to-morrow without it on.” 

“Aw—w—w—w—w!” 

“Tt don’t smell.” 

«Where's my stamp-book?” 

“On your table, where it belongs.”’ 

Gee whiz, if you got my Argentine stamps mixed!” 

“Get washed.” 

“Where's my batteries?” 

“Under your bed, where they belong.”’ 

hungry.” 

Your father’ll be home any minute now. Don’t spoil 
your appetite.” 

#, got ninety in manual training, mother.” 

Did yuh, Edwin?” 

All the other fellows only got seventy and eighty.” 

Mamma’s boy leads ’em.” 


— entered at that, submitting to a kiss upon an averted. .: 


*\M-m-m-m—lamb stew!” 


“See what mother’s fixed for you!” 

M-m-m-m—fritters!”’ 

“Don’t touch!” 

““M-m-m-m—lamb stew!” 

“T shopped all morning to’get okra to go in it for your 
father.” 

“M-m-m-m-m!” 

She tiptoed up to kiss him again, this time at the back of 
the neck, carefully averting her floury hands. 

““Mamma’s boy! I made you three pen-wipers to-day out 
of the old red table-cover.”’ 

fellers don’t use pen-wipers!” 

He set up a jiggling, his great feet coming down with a 
clatter. 

Stop!” 

“Can’t I jig?” 

“No; not with neighbors underneath.” 

He flopped down, hooking his heels in the chair-rung. 

At sixteen’s stage of cruel hazing into man’s estate, Ed- 
win Ross, whose voice, all in a breath, could slip up from 
the quality of rock in the drilling to the more brittle octave 
of early-morning milk-bottles, wore a nine shoe and a thir- 
teen collar. His first long trousers were let down and taken 
in. His second taken up and Jet out. When shaving prom- 
ised to -become a manly accomplishment, his complexion 
suddenly clouded, postponing that event until long after it 
had become a hirsute necessity. When he smiled apoplec- 
tically above his first waistcoat and detachable collar, his 
Adam’s apple and his. mother’s heart fluttered. 

“‘Blow-cat Dennis is going to City College.” 

“Who’s he?” 

feller.” 
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‘‘He only got seventy in manual training.” 

“Tell them things to your father, Edwin; I ain’t got the 
say-so.”” 

“His father’s only a bookkeeper, too, and they live ’way 
up on a Hundred and forty-fourth near Third.” 

“I’m willing to scrimp and save for it, Edwin; but in the 
end I haven’t got the say-so, and you know it.” 

“The boys that are going to college got to register now for 
the High School College Society.” 

“‘Vour father, Edwin, is the one to tell that to.” 

““Other fellers’ mothers put in a word for ’em.” 

“T do, Edwin; you know I do! It only aggravates him— 
There’s papa now, Edwin, coming in. Help mamma 
dish up. Put this soup at papa’s place and this at 
yours. There’s only two plates left from last night.” 

In Mrs. Ross’s dining-room, a red-glass dome, swung 
by a chain over the round table, illuminated its white 
napery and decently flowered china. Beside the win- 
dow looking out upon a gray-brick wall almost within 
reach, a canary with a white-fluted curtain about the 
cage dozed headless. Beside that window, covered in 
flowered chintz, a sewing-machine that could collapse 
to a table; a golden-oak sideboard laid out in pressed 
glassware. A homely simplicity here saved by chance 
or chintz from the simply homely. : 

Mr. Harry Ross drew up immediately beside the 
spread table, jerking open his newspaper and* head 
thrown back, read slantingly down at the head-lines. 

“Hello, pop!” 

“Hello, son!” 

“Watch out!” 

“Hah—that’s the stuff! Don’t spill!” 

He jammed the newspaper between his and the chair- 
back, shoving in closer to the table. He was blond to 
ashiness, so that the slicked-back hair might or might 
not be graying. Pink-shaved, unlined, nose-glasses 
polished to sparkle, he was ten years his wife’s senior 
and looked those ten years younger. -Clerks and clergy- 
men somehow maintain that youth of the flesh, as if 
life had preserved them in alcohol or shaving-lotion. 
Mrs. Ross entered then in her crisp but faded house 
dress, her round, intent face still moistly pink, two 
steaming dishes held out. 

He did not rise, but reached up to kiss her as she 
passed. 

“Burned your soup a little to-night, mother.” 

She sat down opposite, breathing deeply outward, 
spreading her napkin out across her lap. 

“It was Edwin coming in from school and getting 
me worked up with his talk about—about——” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. Edwin, run out and bring papa the 
paprika to take the burnt taste out. I turned all the 
cuffs on your shirts to-day, Harry.”’ 

“Lordy, if you ain’t fixing at one thing, you're fixing 
another.” 

“Anything new?” 

He was well over his soup now, drinking in long 
drafts from the tip of his spoon. 

“News! In A. E. Unger’s office, a man don’t get his nose 
far enough up from the ledger to even smell news.”’ 

“T see Goldfinch & Goetz failed.” 

“Could have told ‘em they'd go under, trying to put on a 
spectacular show written in verse. That same show boiled 
down to good Forty-second Street lingo with some good 
shapes and a proposition like Alma Zitelle to lift it from 
poetry to punch has a world of money in it for somebody. A 
war spectacular show filled with sure-fire patriotic lines, a 
bunch of show-girl battalions, and a figure like Alma 
Zitelle’s for the Goddess of Liberty—a world of money, I 
tell you!” 

“Honest, Harry?” 

“That trench scene they built for that show is as fine a 
contrivance as I've ever seen of the kind. What did they 


do? Set it to a lot of music without a hum or a ankle in it, 
A few classy nurses like the Mercy Militia Sextet, some live, 
grand-old-flag tunes by Harry Mordelle, and there’s a half a 
million dollars in that show. Unger thinks I’m crazy when [ 
tried to get him interested, but I——” 

“T got ninety in manual training to-day, pop.”’ 

“That’s good, son. Little more of that stew, mother?” 

“Unger ain’t so smart, honey, he can’t afford to take a 
tip off you once in a while; you've proved that to him.” 

“Ves; but go tell him so.” 

“‘He’ll live to see the day he’s got to give you credit for 
being the first to see money in ‘Pan-America.’ ” 


“You ain't got much idea, Harry, of what I been 
I ain't bought a stitch of 


“Credit? Huh, to hear him tell it, he was born with that 
idea in his bullet-head.”’ 

“T’d like to hear him say it to me, if ever I lay eyes on 
him, that it wasn’t you begged him to get into it.” 

“T’ll show ’em some day in that office that I can pick the 
winners for myself, too, as well as for the other fellow. Be- 
lieve me, Unger ain’t raised me to fifty a week for my fancy 
bookkeeping, and he knows it, and, what’s more, he knows 
I know he knows it.” 

“The fellers that are goin’ to college next term gotta reg- 
ister for the High School College Society, pop—dollar dues. 

“Well, you ain’t going to college, and that’s where you 
and me save a hundred cents on the dollar. Little more 
gravy, mother.” 


| 
| 
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The muscles of Edwin’s face relaxed, the mouth dropping 
to a pout, the crude features quivering. 

“ Aw, pop, a feller nowadays without a college education 
don’t stand a show.” 

“He don’t, don’t he? I know one will.” 

Edwin threw a quivering glance to his mother and gulped 
through a constricted throat. 

“Mother says I—I can go if only you——”’ 

“Your mother’d say you could have the moon, too, if she 
had to climb a greased pole to get it. She’d start weaving 
door-mats for the Singalese Hottentots if she thought they 


needed ‘em.’ 


3 


doing. You don't know it, honey, but, honest, 
new clothes for five years 


“But, Harry, he——” 

‘Your mother ain’t got the bills of this shebang to worry 
about, and your mother don’t mind having a college 
id, a-layin g around the house to support five years longer. 

0. 

“It's the free City College, Pop.” 

‘You got a better education now than nine boys out of 
ten. If you ain’t man enough to want to get out after four 
years of high school and hustle for a living, you got to be 
shown the way out. I started when I was in short pants, 
and you're no better than your father. Your mother sold 
hotions and axle-grease in an up-state general store up to 


the day she married. Now, cut out the college talk you been . 


Springing on me lately. I won't have it—you hear? You're 
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a poor man’s son, and the sooner you make up your mind to 
it the better. Pass the chow-chow, mother.” 

Nervousness had laid hold of her so that in and out 
among the dishes her hand trembled. 

“You see, Harry, it’s the free City College, and——”’ 

“T know that free talk. So was high school free when you 
talked me into it, but if it ain’t been one thing it’s been an- 


other. Cadet uniform, football suit——”’ 
“The child’s got talent for invention, Harry; his manual 
training teacher told me his air-ship model was ” 


“T got ninety in manual training when the other fellers 
only got seventy.” 

“T guess you're looking 
for another case like your 
father, sitting penniless 
around the house, tinker- 
ing on inventions up to 
the day he dies.” 

“Pa never had the busi- 
ness push, Harry. You 
know yourself his churn 
was ready for the market 
before the Peerless beat 
him in on it.” 

“Well, your son is going 
to get the business push 
trained into him. No boy 
of mine with a poor daddy 
eats up four years of his 
life and my salary training 
to beacollege sissy. That’s 
for the rich men’s sons. 
That’s for the Clarence 
Ungers.” 

“Tl pay it back some 
day, pop; 

“They all say that.” 

“Tf it’s the money, 
Harry, maybe I can——”’ 

“Tf it didn’t cost a cent, 
I wouldn’t have it. Now, 
cut it out—you hear? 
Quick!” 

Edwin Ross pushed back 
from the table, struggling 
and choking against im- 
pending tears. 

“Well then, I—I 

“And no shuffling of 
feet, neither!” 

“He didn’t shuffle, 
Harry; it’s just his feet 
growing so fast he can’t 
manage them.” 

“Well, just the samey, 
I—I ain’t going into the 
theayter business. I— 

Mr. Ross flung down his napkin, facing him. 

“You're going where I put you, young man. You’re 
going to get the right kind of a start that I didn’t get in the 
biggest money-making business in the world.” 

“T won’t! I'll get me a job in an aeroplane factory.” . 

His father’s palm came down with a small crash, shivering 
the china. 

“By Gad, you take that impudence out of your voice to 
me or I'll rawhide it out!” 

“Harry!” 

“Leave the table!” 

“Harry, he’s only a child 

to your recom!” 

His heavy, unformed lips now trembling frankly against 
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_ the tears he tried so furiously to resist, Edwin charged with 


lowered head from the room, sobs escaping in raw gutturals, 
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Mr. Ross came back to his plate, breathing heavily, fist, 
with a knife upright in it, coming down again on the table, 
his mouth open to facilitate labored breathing. 

“By heaven, I'll cowhide that boy to his senses! I’ve 
never laid hand on him vet, but he ain’t too old. I'll get him 
down to common sense, if I got to break a rod over him.” 

Handkerchief against trembling lips, Mrs. Ross looked 
after the vanished form, eves brimming. 

“Harry, vou—you’re so rough with him.” 

“T’ll be rougher vet before I’m through.” - 

“He’s only a 

“He’s rewarding the way you scrimped to pay his ex- 
penses for nonsense clubs and societies by asking you to do 
it another four years. You're getting your thanks now. 
College! Well, not if the court knows it ~ 

“He’s got talent, Harry; his teacher says he——”’ 

“‘So’d father have talent.”’ 

“Tf pa hadn’t lost his eye in the Civil War x 

“T’m going to put my son’s talent where I can see a future 
for it.” 

‘“‘He’s ambitious, Harry.” 

““So’m I—to see my son trained to be something besides a 
loony inventor like his grandfather before him.” 

“It’s all I want in life, Harry, to see my two boys of you 
happy.” 

“It’s your woman-ideas I got to blame for this. I want 
you to stop, Millie, putting rich man’s ideas in his head. 
You hear—I won’t stand for it!”’ 

‘Harry, if—if it’s the money, maybe I could manage——”’ 

‘““Yes—and scrimp and save and scrooge along without a 
laundress another four years, and do his washing and——” 

‘“‘I—could fix the money part, Harry—easy.”’ 

He regarded her with his jaw dropped in the act of chew- 
ing. 

‘By Gad, where do you plant it?” 

“It—it’s the way I scrimp, Harry. Another woman 
would spend it on clothes or—a servant—or matineés. It 
ain’t hard for a home body like me to save, Harry.” 

He reached across the table for her-wrist. 

“Poor little soul,”’ he said, “‘ vou don’t see daylight.” 

“Let him go, Harry, if—if he wants it. I can manage the 
money.” 

His scowl returned, darkening him. 

“No. A. E. Unger never seen the inside of a high school, 
much less a college, and I guess he’s made as good a pile as 
most. I’ve worked for the butcher and the landlord all my 
life, and now’I ain’t going to begin being a slave to my boy. 
There’s been two or three times in my life where for want of 
a few dirty dollars to make a right start, I’d be a rich man 
to-day. My boy’s going to get that right start.” 

“But, Harry, college will——” 

“T seen money in ‘Pan-America’ long before Unger ever 
dreamed of producing it. I sicked him onto ‘The Official 
Chaperone’ when every manager in town had turned it 
down. I went down and seen ‘em doing ‘The White Ele- 
phant’ in a Yiddish theater and wired Unger out in Chicago 
to come back and grab it for Broadway. -Where’s it got me? 
Nowhere. Because I whiled away the best fifteen years of 
my life in an up-state burg, and then, when I came down 
here too late in life, got in the rut of a salaried man. Well, 
where it ain’t got me, it’s going to get my son. I’m missing 
a chance to-day that, mark my word, would make me a rich 
man but for want of a few 

“Harry, you mean that?” 

“My hunch never fails 

She was leaning across the table, her hands clasping its 
edge, her small, plump face even pinker. 

He threw out his legs beneath the table and sat back, 
hands deep in pockets and a toothpick hanging limp from 
between lips that were sagging. 

“Gad, if I had my life to live over again as a salaried man, 
I’d—I'd hang myself first! The way to start a boy to a 
million dollars in this business is to start him young in the 
producing-end of a strong firm.” 


Fulfilment 


“You—got faith in this Goldfinch & Goetz failure like 
you had in ‘Pan-America’ and ‘The Chaperone,’ Harry?’ 

“T said it five years ago and it come to pass, I say it now, 
For want of a few dirty dollars, I’m a poor man till I die,” 

“How—many dollars, Harry?” y 

“Don’t make me say it, Millie—it makes me sick tom 
stummick. Three thousand dollars would buy the whole 
spectacle to save it from the storehouse. I tried Charley 
Ryan—he wouldn’t risk a ten-spot on a failure.” 

“Harry, I—oh, Harry 

“Why, mother, what’s the matter? You been over. 
working again, ironing my shirts and collars when they 
ought to go to the laundry? You——” 

“Harry, what would you say if—if I was to tell you 
something?” 

“What is it, mother? You better get Annie in on Mon- 
days. We ain’t got any more to show without her than 
with her.” 

“Harry, we—have!”_—~ 

“Well, you just had an instance of the thanks you get” 

“Harry, what—what would you say if I could let you 
have nearly all of that three thousand?” 

He regarded her above the flare of a match to his cigar- 
end. 

Huh?” 

“Tf I could let you have twenty-six hundred seventeen 
dollars and about fifty cents of it?” 

He sat well up, the light reflecting in points off his pol 
ished glasses. 

“Mother, you’re joking!” , 

Her hands were out across the table now, almost reaching 
his, her face close and screwed under the lights. 

““When—when you lost out that time five years ago on 
‘Pan-America’ and I seen how Unger made a fortune out 
of it, I says to myself, ‘It can never happen again.’ You’ 
remember the next January when you got your raise to fifty 
and I wouldn’t move out of this flat and instead gave up 
having Annie in, that was what I had in my head, Harry. 
It wasn’t alone for sending Edwin to high school; it was for 
—my other boy, too, Harry, so it couldn’t happen again.” 

“Milly, you mean a 

“You ain’t got much idea, Harry, of what I been doing. 
You don’t know it, honey, but, honest, I ain’t bought a 
stitch of new clothes for five years. You know IJ ain’t some- 
how—made triends for myself since we moved here.”’ 

“Tt’s the hard-shell town of the world!” 

“You ain’t had time, Harry, to ask yourself what becomes 
of the house allowance with me stinting so. Why I—I won't 

_ spend car-fare, Harry, since ‘Pan-America,’ if I can help it. 

This meal I served up here to-night with all the high cost of 
living didn’t cost us two-thirds what it might if—if I didn’t 
have it all figured down. Where do you think your laundry- 
money that I been saving goes, Harry? The marmalade- 
money I made the last two Christmases? The velvet muff I 
made myself out of the fur-money you give me? It’s all i 
the Farmers’ Trust, Harry. With the two hundred and ten 
I had to start with five years ago, it’s twenty-six hundred 
and seventeen dollars and fifty cents now. I’ve been saving 
it for tais kind of a minute, Harry. When it got three thou- 
sand, I was going to tell you, anyways. Is that enough, 
Harry, to do the Goldfinch-Goetz spectacle on your ow 
hook? Is it, Harry?” 4 

He regarded her in a heavy-jawed kind of stupefaction. + 

“Woman alive!” he said. ‘Great heavens, womami 
alive!” 

“Tt’s in the bank waiting, Harry—all for you.” 

“Why, Millie, I—I don’t know what to say.” 

“T want you to have it, Harry. It’s yours. Out of yout: 
pocket back into it. You got capital to start with now.” 4 

‘“I—why, I can’t take that money, Millie, from you.” 

“From your wife? When she stinted and scrimped and 
saved on shoe-leather for the happiness of it?” 

‘Why, this is no sure thing I got on the brain.” 


” 


“Nothing is. 
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He nnd up, wheeling to face her across the couch. ‘You mean that?” 
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“T got nothing but my own judgment to rely on.” 

“You been right three times, Harry.” 

“There’s not as big a gamble in the world as the show 
business. I can’t take your savings, mother.” 

“Harry, if—if you don’t, I'll tear it up. It’s what I’ve 
worked for. I’m too tired, Harry, to stand much. If you 
don’t take it, I—I’m too tired, Harry, to stand it.” 

“But, mother——” 

“T couldn’t stand it, I tell you,” she said, the tears now 
bursting and flowing down over her cheeks. . 

“Why, Millie, you mustn’t cry! I ain’t seen you cry in 
vears. Millie, my God, I can’t get my thoughts together! 
Me to own a show after all these years; me to——” 

“Don’t you think it means something to me, too, Harry?” 

“T can’t lose, Millie. Even if this country gets drawn into 
the war, there’s a mint of money in that show as I see it. 
It'll help the people. The people of this country need to 
have their patriotism tickled.” 

“All my life, Harry, I’ve wanted a gold-mesh bag with a 
row of sapphires and diamonds across the top ‘ 

“I’m going to make it the kind of show that ‘ Dixie’ was a 
song 

“And a gold-colored bird of paradise for a black-velvet 
hat, all my life, Harry $i 

“With Alma Zitelle in the part——”’ 

“Ts it her picture I found in your drawer the other day, 
Harry, cut out from a Sunday newspaper?” 

“One and the same. I been watching her. There’s a 
world of money in that woman, whoever she is. She’s ec- 
centric and they make her play straight, but if I could get 
hold of her—my God, Millie, I—I can’t believe things!” 

She rose, coming round to lay her arms across his shoul- 
ders. 

“We'll be rich, maybe, Harry és 

“T’ve picked the winners for the other fellows every time, 
Mil.” 

‘Anyhow, it’s worth the gamble, Harry.” 

“T got a nose for what the people want. I’ve never been 
able to prove it from a high stool, but I'll show ’em now— 
by God, I'll show ’em now!” He sprang up, pulling the 
white table-cloth awry and folding her into his embrace. 
“T'll show ’em!” 

She leaned from him, her two hands against his chest, 
head thrown back and eyes up to him. 

“We—can educate our boy, then, Harry, like—like a rich 
man’s son.” 

“We ain’t rich yet.” 

“Promise me, Harry, if we are—promise me that, Harry. 
It’s the only promise I ask out of it. Whatever comes, if we 
win or lose, our boy can have college if he wants.”’ 

He held her close, his head up and gazing beyond her. 

“With a rich daddy my boy can go to college like the best 
of ’em.”’ 

“Promise me that, Harry.” 

“T promise, Millie.” 

He released her then, feeling for an envelop in an inner 
pocket, and standing there above the disarrayed dinner- 
table, executed some rapid figures across the back of it. 

She stood for a moment regarding him, hands pressed 
against the sting of her cheeks, tears flowing down over her 


smile. Then she took up the plate of cloying fritters and 


tiptoed out, opening softly the door to a slit of a room across 
the hall. In the patch of light let in by that opened door, 
drawn up before a small table, face toward her ravaged with 
recent tears and lips almost quivering, her son lay in the 
ready kind of slumber youth can bring to any woe. “She 
tiptoed up beside him, placing the plate of fritters back on a 
pile of books, let her hands run lightly over his hair, kissed 
him on each swollen lid. 
“My son! My little boy! My little boy!” 


Where Broadway leaves off its roof-follies and its water- 
dancing, its eighty-odd theaters and its very odd Hawaiian 


cabarets, upper Broadway, widening slightly, takes up its 


macadamized rush 

through the city in 

block-square apart- 

ment-houses, which rise 

off plate-glass foundations of the de-luxe greengrocer shops, 
the not-so-green beauty-parlors, and the dyeing-and-clean- 
ing, automobile-supplies, and confectionery establishments 
of middle New York. 

In a no-children-allowed, swimming-pool, electric-laun- 
dry, roof-garden, dog’s-playground, cold-storage apartment 
most recently erected on a block-square tract of upper 
Broadway, belonging to and named after the youngest scion 
of an ancestor whose cow-patches had turned to kingdoms, 
the fifteenth layer of this gigantic honeycomb overlooked 
from its seventeen outside windows the great Babylonian 
valley of the city, the wide blade of the river shining and 
curving slightly like an Arabian dagger, and the embankment 
of New Jersey’s Palisades piled against sky with the effect 
of angry horizon. 

Nights, viewed from one of the seventeen windows, it 
was as if the river flowed under a sullen sheath which undu- 
lated to its curves. On clear days, it threw off light like 
parrying steel in sunshine. 

Were days, when gazing out toward it, Mrs. Ross, whose 
heart was like a slow ache of ever-widening area, could 
almost feel its laving quality and after the passage of a tug- 
or pleasure-boat, the soothing folding of the water down 
over and upon itself. Often, with the sun setting pink and 
whole above the Palisades, the very copper glow which was 
struck off the water would beat against her own west win- 
dows, and, as if smarting under the brilliance, tears would 
come, sometimes staggering and staggering down, long after 
the glow was cold. With such a sunset already waned, and 
the valley of unrest fifteen stories below popping out into 
electric signs and the red danger-lanterns of streets con- 
stantly in the remaking, Mrs. Harry Ross, from the corner- 
window of her seventeen, looked down on it from under lids 
that were rimmed in red. 

Beneath the swirl of a gown that lay in an iridescent 
avalanche of sequins about her feet, her foot, tilted to an 
unbelievable hypotenuse off a cloth-of-silver heel, beata 
small and twinkling tattoo, her fingers tattooing, too, along 
the chair-sides. 

How insidiously do the years nibble in; how pussy-footed 
and how cocksure the crow’s-feet! One morning, and the 
first gray hair which has been turning from the cradle ar- 
rives. Another, the mirror shows back a sag beneath the 
eyes. That sag had come now to Mrs. Ross, giving her eye 
sockets a look of unconquerable weariness. The streak of 
quicksilver had come, too, but more successfully combated. 
The head lying back against the brocade chair was guilty of 
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A policeman finally took to fol- 
lowing Mrs. Ross, his measured 


tread behind hers 


new gleams. Brass, with a 
greenish alloy. Sitting there 
with the look of unshed tears 
seeming to form a film over 
her gaze, it was as if the dusk, 
flowing into a silence that 
was solemnly shaped to re- 
ceive it, folded her in, more 
and more obscuring her. 

A door opened at the far 
end of the room, letting in a patch of hall light 
and a dark figure coming into silhouette against it. 

“You there?” 

She sprang up. 

“Yes, Harry—yes.” 

“Good Lord, sitting in the dark again!” He turned a 
wall key, three pink-shaded lamps, a cluster of pink-glass 
grapes, and a center-bowl of alabaster flashing up the familiar 
spectacle of Louis Fourteenth’s and the interior decorator’s 
turpitude; a deep-pink brocade divan backed up by a 
Circassian-walnut table with curly legs; a maze of smaller 
tables; a marble Psyche holding out the cluster of pink 
grapes; a gilt grand piano, festooned in rosebuds. Around 
through these, Mr. Ross walked quickly, winding his hands, 
rubbing them. 

“Well, here I am?” 

“Had your supper—dinner, Harry?” 

‘No. What’s the idea calling me off when I got a busi- 
ness dinner on hand? What’s the hurry call this time? 
I got to get back to it.” 

She clasped her hands to her bare throat, swallowing 
With effort. 

You got to stop this kind of thing, Millie, getting nerv- 


ous spells like all the other women do the minute they get 


ten cents in their pocket. I ain’t got the time for it— 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“T can’t help it, Harry. I think I must be going crazy. 
I can’t stop myself. All of a sudden everything comes 
over me. I think I must be going crazy.” 

Her voice jerked up to an off-pitch, and he flung himself 
down on the deep-cushioned couch, his stiff expanse of dress 
shirt bulging and straining at the studs. A bit redder and 
stouter, too, he was constantly rearing his chin away from 
the chafing edge of his collar. 

“O Lord,” he said, ‘I guess I’m let in for some cutting- 
up again! Well, fire away and have it over with! What’s 
eating you this time?” 

She was quivering so against sobs that her lips were 
drawn in against her teeth by the great draft of her breathing. 

“T can’t stand it,-Harry. I’m going crazy. I got to 


- get relief. It’s killing me—the lonesomeness—the waiting. 
I can’t stand no more.” : 
He:sat looking at a wreath of roses in the light carpet, lips 
compressed, beating with fist into palm. (Continued on page 110) 
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OHN CLELAND, a wealthy 
New Yorker, a widower 
with an only son at boarding- 
school, in his loneliness takes 
into his home eleven year-old 
Stephanie Quest, to whose 
case his attention is called by 
a published appeal for aid. 
Stephanie has a winning per- 
sonality, but is often wilful 
and unruly. Although she has 
been brought up in compara- 
tive squalor by some kind- 
hearted Germans who took 
her in after the sudden death 
of her worthless parents, who 
had treated her most cruelly, 
the child is well connected. 
Her mother’s uncle is Chiltern 
Grismer, a mean and hypo- 
critical man, who is paid a 
largesalary for directing a char- 
ity organization, and is keep- 
ing his disinheritetl sister’s 
share of the family estate, 
despite his knowledge of 
Stephanie’s existence. Her 
father’s aunt, Miss Rosalinda 
Quest, had not believed that _ 
her dead nephew ever had a 
daughter, and has devoted 
her fortune and her life to 
running a home for defective 
children. Cleland arranges 
with these relatives to educate 
and provide for Stephanie. 
Miss Quest, however, will not 
relinquish all claim to the 
child. 

Stephanie, in her new en- 
vironment, develops into an 
ardent, affectionate girl, of a 
very sensitive nature. Cle- 
land notes that she possesses 
several contradictory traits, 
and believes she has some 
great latent talent, possibly 
histrionic. She and young 
Jim Cleland become fast 
friends, and when the latter 
goes to Harvard, Stephanie 
visits him several times with 
Cleland senior. At the boy’s 
graduation, she meets Chil- 
tern Grismer’sson Oswald, one 
of Jim’s classmates, and is : 
attracted to him. Oswald He left the armchair and went and stood by the mantel, resting 
wishes to become a sculptor; Jim Cleland, a novelist. into the depths of the chair 

Stephanie declares that she will not tolerate the 
empty life of the average New York society girl, and 


goes to college. She comes home for the Christmas 
holidays full of ideas of the independence of women, 
their right to choose their own career and to lead A est] ess 


what life they wish, which somewhat appall John 
Cleland and his son. Before the vacation is over, the 
elder Cleland dies suddenly. His wishes, left in letters .- 
to both Jim and Stephanie, are that the boy shall spend A Chronicle of 
two years abroad before determining to make literature 
his will complete her college course, 
or not, as she chooses. Her aunt is to assume author- “ thi 7 ee *no.”? 
ity over her. She will take a course of hospital train- famil Tn life be ending, 
ing at Miss Quest’s institution. Then she will be old said tremulously. 1m not very old yet, an 
enough to follow her bent if she still feels that hér really wish to begin living seriously so soon no matter 
life’s work lies in the direction of artistic expression. what nonsense I talked about self-expression. All I want 
now is to get off this train and go back home with you. 
“Poor little Steve!” he said, under his breath. “But 
TEPHANIE, looking very slim and young in her it’s better for you to return to college. The house would 
deep mourning, went back to college unreconciled be too sad for you. Go back to college, and study ha 
and in tears. Jim drove her to the station. and play basket-ball and skate——” 

They stood together in the Pullman vestibule for a “Oh, I will!” she said desolately. ‘T’ll see the wretched 
few minutes before the train departed, and she clungtohim, term through. I was merely telling you what I’d rather 
both black-gloved hands holding tightly to his shoulders. _do—go home and just live there all alone with you.’ 
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“Youd become tired of it pretty soon, Steve. Don’t 
you think so?” 

They looked at each other intently for a moment; then 
an odd expression came into the girl’s gray eyes. 

e It’s you who would tire of it, Jim,” she said. “I’m not 
old enough to amuse you yet. I’m still only a child to you.” 

at nonsense!”’ 

, No. You've been wonderful to me. 
I've bored you sometimes.” 
He protested, but she shook her head. 
: A girl knows,” she said. “And a man can’t make a: 
comrade of a girl who has no experiences to swap with him, 
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‘no conclusions to 
draw, none of life’s 
discoveries to com- 
pare with his. Don’t 
look so guilty and 
distressed; you have 
always been a perfect 
dear. But, oh, if you 
knew how hard I’ve 
tried to catch up 
with you—how des- 
perately I try to be 
old enough for you!” 

“Steve, you are an 
ideal sister! _But you 
know how it is— 
when a man has such 
a lot to think about.” 

“Tdoknow! And 
that is exactly what 
Talso am determined 
to have—a lot to 
think about.”’ Her 
color was high and 
her gray eyes bril- 
liant. “In two years 
you shall see. I shall 
be an interesting 
woman to you when 
you come back. I 
vow and declare I 
shall be interesting 
enough to be. friends 
with you on equal 
terms. Wait and 
see!” 

“But, Steve,” he 
protested, smiling, 
yet bewildered by 
the sudden fiery ani- 
mation of the girl, 
“T never supposed 
you felt that I con- 
descended — patron- 


“How could you 
help it? A little fool 
who doesn’t know 
anything!”” She was 
laughing unnatural- 
ly, and her nervous 
fingers tightened and relaxed on his shoulders. ‘‘ But when 
you come back after two years’ travel, I shall, at least, be 
able to take your temperature and keep you entertained if 
you’re ill. Oh, Jim, I don’t know what I’m saying! [I’m 
just heart-broken at going away from you. You do care 
a lot for me, don’t you?” 

“Of course I 

“And I promise to be a very interesting woman when 
you come back from abroad. Oh dear, the train is moving! 
Good-by, Jim dear!”’ She flung her veil aside and put both 
slim arms round his neck in a passion of adoration and 
farewell. 

He dropped to the platform from the slowly moving train 
and walked back toward the station. And he was uneasily 
conscious, for the first time in his life, of the innocent aban- 
don of this young girl’s embrace—embarrassed by the soft- 
ness of her mouth, impatient of himself for noticing it. 

When he arrived at the house, Miss Quest’s luggage had 
gone, and that capable and determined lady was ready to 


. depart for Bayport in a large, powerful automobile bearing 


her monogram which stood in front of the house. 
“Mr. Cleland,” she said, “before I go, I have several 
things to say to you. One is that I like you.” 
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He reddened with surprise, but expressed his appreciation 
pleasantly and without embarrassment. 

“Ves,” continued Miss Quest reflectively; “you’re much 
like your father. He and I began our acquaintance by 
differing; we ended friends. I hope his son and I may 
continue that friendship.” 

“T hope so,”’ he said politely. 

“Thank you. But the key-note to friendship is frank- 
ness. Shall I sound it?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, smiling. 

“Very well. My niece ought to have a woman com- 
panion when she returns from college at Easter.” 

“Why?” he asked, astonished. 

“Because she isn’t your sister, and she’s an attractive 
girl.” After a silence, she went on: ‘I know that you and 
Stephanie regard each other as brother and. sister. But 
you're not. And the world knows it. It’s an absurd 
world, Mr. Cleland.” 

“Tt’s rather a rotten world if Steve and I can’t live here 
alone together without gossip,” he said hotly. 

“Let’s take it as we find it and be practical. Shall I 
look up a companion for Stephanie or shall I return here 
at Easter?’ He pondered the suggestion, frowning. 
Miss Quest said pleasantly: “Please, I don’t mean to 
interfere. You are of age, and over. But the world, if it 
cares to think, will remember that you and Stephanie are 
not related. In two years, when you return from Europe, 
Stephanie will be twenty and you twenty-four. And, 
laying aside the suggestion that an older woman’s presence 
might be advantageous under the circumstances, who is 
going to control Stephanie?”’ 

“Control her?” 

“Yes. Control, guide, steady her through the most 
critical period of her life?” The young fellow, plainly un- 
convinced, looked at Miss Quest out of troubled eyes. 
*‘Come,” she said briskly; ‘“let’s have a heart-to-heart talk 
and find out what’s ahead of us. Let’s be businesslike and 
candid. Shall we?” 

By all means.”’* 

“Then we'll begin at the very beginning. Stephanie is a 
dear. But she’s very young. And at twenty she will still 
be very, very young. What traits and talents she may 
have inherited from a clever, unprincipled father—my own 
nephew, Mr. Cleland—I don’t know. God willing, there’s 
nothing of him in her—no tendencies toward. irregularities, 
no unmoral inclination to drift, nothing spineless and 
irresponsible. 

“As for Stephanie’s mother, I know little about her. I 
think she was merely a healthy young animal without edu- 
cation, submitting to and following instinctively the first 
man who attracted her. Which happened to be my un- 
happy nephew.” She shook her head and gazed musinglv 
at the window where the sunshine fell. ‘There are the 
propositions; this is the problem, Mr. Cleland. Now, let 
us look at the conditions which bear directly on it. Am 
I boring you?” 

“No,” he said. “It’s very necessary to consider this 
matter. I’m just beginning to realize that I’m really not 
fitted to guide and control Stephanie.” 

She laughed. 

“What a confession! But do you know that, all over the 
world, men are beginning to come to similar conclusions? 
Conditions absolutely without precedent have arisen within 
a few brief years. And Stephanie, just emerging into 
womanhood, is about to face them. The day of the woman 
has dawned. 

“Ours is a restless sex,” continued Miss Quest grimly. 
“‘ And this is the age of our opportunity. I don’t know just 
what it is that animates my enfranchised sex, now that the 
world has suddenly flung open doors which have confined us 
through immemorial ages—each woman to her own narrow 
cell, privileged only to watch freedom through iron bars. 

‘But there runs a vast restlessness throughout the world; 
in every woman’s heart the seeds of revolution, so long 
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dormant, are germinating: The time has come when she 
is to have her fling. And she knows it.” She shrugged her 
trim shoulders. “It is the history of all enfranchisement 
that license and excess are often misconstrued as freedom 
. by liberated prisoners. To find ourselves free to follow the 
urge of aspiration may unbalance .some of us. Small 
wonder, too.” 

She sprang to her feet and began to march up and down 
in front of the fireplace, swinging her reticule trimmed 
with Krupp steel. Cleland rose, too. 

“What was all wrong in our Victorian mothers’ days js 
all right now,” she said smilingly. ‘‘We’re going to get 
the vote—that’s a detail already discounted. And we've 
already got about everything else except the right to say 
how many children we shall bring into the world. That 
will surely come, too—that, and the single standard of 
morality for both sexes. Both are bound to come. And 
then’’—she smiled again brightly at Cleland—‘‘T have an 
idea that we shall quiet down and outgrow our restlessness, 
But I don’t know.” 

“What you say is very interesting,” murmured the 
young fellow. 

“Yes; it’s interesting. It is significant, too. So is the 
problem of making something out of defectives. After a 
while there won’t be any defectives when we begin to breed 
children as carefully as we breed cattle. Sex-equality will 
hasten sensible discussion; discussion will result in laws, 
A, B, and C may have babies; D, E, and F may not. And, 
after a.few generations, the entire feminine alphabet can 
have and may have babies. And if, here and there, a baby 
is not wanted, there'll be no sniveling conference to threaten 
the wrath of Mumbo-Jumbo!” Miss Quest halted in her 
hearth-rug promenade. ‘‘The doom of hypocrisy, sham, 
and intolerance is already in sight. ‘Hands off and mind 
your business’ is written on the wall. So I suppose Steph- 
anie will think we ought to keep our hands off her and mind 
our business if she wishes to go on the stage or dawdle 
before an easel in a Washington Mews studio some day.” 

Her logic made Cleland anxious again. 

“The trouble lies in this intoxicating perfume we call 
liberty. We women sniff it afar, and it makes us restless 
and excitable. It’s a heady odor. Only a level mind can 
enjoy it with discretion. Otherwise, it incites to excess. 
That’s all. We’re simply not yet used to liberty. And 
that is what concerns me about Stephanie—with her youth 
and her intelligence, her undoubted gifts and—her possible 
inheritance from a fascinating rascal of a father. Well, 
that is the girl; there are the conditions; this is the problem. 
And now I must be going.”’- 

She held out her smartly gloved hand, retained his for 
a moment. 

“You won’t sail before Stephanie’s Easter vacation?” 

“No; I'll probably sail about May first.”’ 

“In that case, I’ll come on from Bayport, and you won't 
need to find a companion for Stephanie. After you sail, 
she'll come to me, anyway.” 

“For hospital training,” he nodded. 

“For two years of it. It’s her choice.” 

“Yes; I know. She prefers it to college.” 

Miss Quest said very seriously: * 

“For a girl like Stephanie, it will-be an excellent thing 
It will give her a certain steadiness, a foundation in ifé, 
to have a profession on which she may rely in case of 
versity. To care for and to be responsible for others dé 
velops character. She already seems interested.” 

“She prefers it to graduating from Vassar?” a 

Miss Quest nodded, then looking him directly in the eyé 
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“T want to say one thing. May I?” a 
“Certainly.” H 
“Then, above all, bé patient with Stephanie. Will you?” 


“Of course,” he replied, surprised. : 

“T am looking rather far into the future,” continued Miss 
Quest. “You will change vastly in two years. She will, 
too. Cherish the nice friendship between you. A mans 
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besetting sin is impa- 
tience of women. Try 
toavoid it. Be patient, 
even when you differ 
with her. She’s going 
to be a handful—I may 
as well be frank. I can 
see that—see it plainly. 
She’s going to be a 
handful for me—and 
vou must always try to 
keep her affections. 

“Tt’s the only way to 
influence any woman. I 
know my sex. You're 
a typical man, entirely 
dependent on logic and 
reason—or think you 
are. All men think they 
are. But logic and rea- 
son are of no use in deal- 
ing with us unless you 
have our affections, too. 
Good-by. I do like 
you. I'll come again at 
Easter.” 


Alone in the quiet 
house, with his memo- 
ries for companions, the 
young fellow tried to 
face the future, tried to 
learn to endure the stag- 
gering blow which his 
father’s death had dealt 
him, strove resolutely to 
shake off the stunned 
indifference, the apathy 
through which he 
seemed to see the world as 
through a fog. 

Gradually, as the black win- 
ter months passed, and as he 
took up his work again and 
pegged away at it, the inevita- 
ble necessity for distraction 
developed until, at last, the 
deadly stillness of the house 
became unendurable, driving him out once more into the 
world of living men. 

So the winter days dragged, and the young fellow faced 
them alone in the sad, familiar places where but yesterday 
he had moved and talked with his only and best beloved. 

Perhaps it was easier that way. He had his memories 
to himself, sharing none. But he did not share his sorrow, 
either. And that is a thing which undermines. 

At first, he was afraid that it would be even harder for 
him when Stephanie returned at Easter. The girl arrived 
in her heavy mourning, and he met her at the station, as 
his father used to meet him. 

She lifted her rather pale face and passively received his 
kiss, but held tightly to his arm as they turned away together 
through the hurrying crowds of strangers. 

Each one tried very hard to find something cheerful to talk 
about, but little by little their narratives concerning the in- 
tervening days of absence became spiritless and perfunctory. 

The car swung into the familiar street and drew up 
before the house. Stephanie laid one hand on Jim’s arm, 
stepped out to the sidewalk, and ran up the steps, ahimated 
for a moment with the natural eagerness for home. But 
when old Meacham silently opened the door and her gaze 
met his, 
<n she faltered, and her gray eyes 
illed. 


We some- 
from the 


“It's delightful. 


However, she felt her obligations toward Jim, and they 
both made the effort at dinner and afterward in the library, 
fighting to keep up appearances. a 

But silence, lurking near, crept in upon them, a living 
intruder whose steady pressure gradually prevailed, leaving 
them pondering there under the subdued lamplight, mo- 
tionless in the depths of their respective armchairs, until 
endurance seemed no longer possible, and speech no 
longer a refuge from the ghosts of what had been. And 
the girl, in her black gown, rose, came silently over to his 
chair, seated herself on the arm, and laid her pale face 
against his. He put one arm round her, meaning to let her 
weep there, but withdrew it suddenly, and released himself 
almost roughly, with a confused sense of her delicate fra- 
grance clinging to him too closely. 

The movement was nervous and involuntary; he shot a 
perplexed glance at her, still uneasily conscious of the 
warmth and subtle sweetness which had so suddenly made 
of this slender girl in black something unfamiliar to his 
sight and touch. 

“Let’s try to be cheerful,” he muttered, scarcely under- 
standing what he said. ; 

It was the first time he had ever repulsed her or failed 
to respond to her in their mutual loneliness. And why he 
did it he himself did not understand. ' 

He left the armchair and went and stood by the mantel, 
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times have music. Often celebrated people 
Metropolitan Opera drop in™ 


resting one elbow on it: and looking down into the coals. 
She slipped into the depths of the chair and lay there, 
looking at him. 

For something in the manner of this man toward her had 
set her thinking; and she lay there in silence, watching his 
averted face, deeply intent on her own thoughts, coming to 
no conclusions. 

Yet, somehow, the girl was aware that, in that brief 
moment of their grief when she had sought comfort in his 
brotherly caress and he had offered it, then suddenly re- 
pulsed her, a profound line of cleavage had opened between 
him and her, and that the cleft could never be closed. 

Neither seemed to be aware that anything had happened. 
The girl remained silent and thoughtful, and he became 
talkative after a while, telling her of his plans for travel, 
and that he had arranged for keeping open the house in 
case she and Miss Quest wished to spend any time in town. 

‘T'll write you from time to time and keep you informed 
of my movements,” he said. “Two years pass quickly. 
By the time I’m back, I'll have a profession, and so will 
you.” She nodded. “Then,” he went on, “I suppose 
st had better come here and live with us.”’ 


“I'm not coming back here.” 
“What?” 


“I'm going about by myself—as you are going—to abr: 


Serve and learn.” 


“You wish to be foot-free?”’ 

“Tdo. I shall be my own mistress.” 

“Of course,” he said dryly, “nobody can 
stop you.” 

“‘Why should anybody wish to? I shall be 
twenty-one—nearly. I shall have a profession 
if I choose to practise it. I shall have my 
income, and all the world before me to inves- 
tigate.” 

“And then what?” 

“How do I know, Jim? A girl ought to 
have her chance. She ought to have her fling, 
too, if she wants it—just as much as any man. 
It’s the only way she can learn anything. And 
I’ve concluded,” she added, looking curiously 
at him, ‘“‘that it’s the only way she can ever 
become really interesting to a man.” 

“How?” he demanded. “By having what 
you call her ‘fling’?”’ 

“Yes. Men aren’t much interested in girls 
who know nothing except what men permit 
them to know. A girl at college said that the 
one certain source of interest to any man in 
any woman is his unsatisfied curiosity concern- 
ing her. Satisfy it, and he loses interest.” 

Cleland laughed. 

“‘That’s college philosophy,” he said. 

Stephanie srniled. 

“Tt is what a man doesn’t know about a 
’ woman that keeps his interest in her stimu- 
lated. It isn’t her mind which is merely stored 
with the conventional—the conventional being 
,determined and prescribed by men.. It isn’t 
even her character or her traits or her looks 
which can keep his interest unflagging. What 
deeply interests a man is an educated, culti- 
vated girl who has had as much experience as 
he has, and who is likely to have further ex- 
perience in the world without advice from him 
or asking his permission. No other woman 
can hold the interest of a man for very long.” 

“That’s what you’ve learned at college, is it?” 
“Tt’s one of the things,” said Stephanie, smiling faintly. 
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Tue boy—for as yet he was only a boy—sailed in May. 
The girl—who was swiftly stripping from her the last rain- 
bow chiffons ef girlhood—was at the steamer to see him 
off—down from Poughkeepsie for that purpose. 

And the instant she arrived, he noticed what this last 
brief absence had done for her, how subtly her maturing 
self-confidence had altered the situation, placing her on a 
new footing with himself. 

There was little of the lean, long-legged, sweet-faced girl 
left. A slender yet rounded symmetry had replaced ob- 
vious joints and bones. 

“What is it—basket-ball?” he inquired admiringly. 

“You like my figure?” she inquired guilelessly. ‘Oh, 
I’ve grown up within a month. It’s just what was coming 
to me.” 

“Nice line of slang they give you up there,” he said, 
laughing. ‘You’re nearly as tall as I am, too. I don’t 
know you, little sister.”’ 

“You never did, little brother. You'll be sorry some day 
that you wasted all the schoolgirl adoration I.lavished on 
you.” 

“Don’t you intend to lavish any more?” he inquired, 
laughing, yet very keenly alert to her smiling assurance, 
which was at the same time humorous, provocative, and 
engaging. 

“T don’t know. 
are. horrid pigs mostly. 
doing to me right now,’ 


I’m over my girlhood illusions. Men 
It’s a very horrid thing you’re 
she .said, “going off to have a 
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wonderful time by yourself for the next two years and 
leaving me to work in a children’s hospital! But I mean to 
make you pay for it. Wait and see!” 

“Tf you'll come to Europe with me, I'll take you,” he 
said. 


“Vou wouldn't. You want to be free 


You'd hate it. 


to prowl. So do I, and I mean to, some day.” 
‘Why not come now and prowl with me? I'll take care 
of vou.” 


The girl looked at him with smiling intentness. 

“Tf dad hadn’t expressed his wishes, and even if my 
aunt would let me go, I wouldn’t—now.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because I shall do no more tagging after you.” 

“What?” 

“No. And when you return, I mean that you shall 
come and ask my permission to prowl with me. And if I 
find you interesting enough, I'll let you. Otherwise, I 
shall prowl] by myself or with some other man.” 

He was laughing, and her face, also, 
wore a bright and slightly malicious 
smile. 

“You don’t believe that’s possible— 
do you, Jim?—a total reversal of our 
roles. You think little sister will tag 
gratefully after you always, don’t you? 
Wouldn’t it astonish you if little sister 
grew up into a desirable and osnamental 
woman of independent proclivities and 
tastes, and with a mind and a will of her 
own? And that, to enjoy her 
company, vou’d have to seek 
her and prove yourself sufh- 
ciently interesting, and you 
would have to respect her 
freedom and individuality as 
vou would any man’s?” 

“T think, little sister,” he 
said, laughing, ‘that you’ve 
absorbed a vast deal of mod- 
ern nonsense at college; that 
you're as pretty as a peach, 
and that you'll not turn into 
a maid errant, but will be- 
come an ornament to your 
sex and to society, and that 
you'll marry in due time and 
do yourself proud.” 

“In children, you mean? 
Numerically?” 

‘“Quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. Also, you'll do yourself 
proud in the matronly example 
you'll set to all women of this 
great republic.” 

“That’s what you think, is it?” 

“T know it.” 

She smiled. 

“Watch the women of my genera- 
tion, Jim—when you can spare a few 
moments of your valuable time from 
writing masterpieces of fiction.” 

“T certainly shall. I'll study ’em. 
me. They are funny, you know.” 

“They are indeed,” she said, her gray eyes full of malice; 
“funnier than you dream of. You are going to see a genéra- 
tion that will endure no man-devised restrictions, submit to 
no tyrannical trammels, endure no masculine nonsense. 
You'll see this new species of woman coming faster and 
faster, thicker and thicker, each one knowing her own mind 
or intent on knowing it. You'll see them animated by a 
thousand new interests; pursuing a thousand new vocations, 
scornful of masculine criticism, impervious to admonition, 
regardless of what men think and say and do about it. 


They’re material for 


“That’s what you'll see, Jim, a restless sex destroying 
their last barriers—a world of women contemptuous of 
men’s opinions, convinced of their own rights, going after 
whatever they want, and doing it in their own way. 

“Tf they wish to marry and bother with children, they’l 
pick out a healthy man and do it; if not, they won’t. Love 
plays a very, very small part in a man’s life. Love, senti- 
ment, domesticity, and the nursery were once supposed to 
make up a woman’s entire existence. Now the time js 
coming very swiftly when love will play no more of a réle 
in a woman’s life than it does in a man’s. She'll have her 
fling, first, if she chooses, just as freely as he does. And 
some day, if she finds it worth the inconvenience, she’l] 
marry and take a year or two off and raise a few babies, 
Otherwise, decidedly not!” 

“These are fine sentiments!” he exclaimed, laughing, 
yet not too genuinely amused. “I’m not sure that I'd 


better go and leave you 
here with that exceedingly 
pretty little head of yours 
stuffed and seething with 
this sort of propaganda.” 

“You might as well. The whole world is beginning to 
seethe with it. After all, what does it mean except equality 
of the sexes? Hands off—that’s all it means.” 

“Are you a suffragette, Steve?” he inquired smilingly. 
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~ She had a delightful time with Cleland, and, in 
gratitude, opened his eyes to the literary 
morags in which he had been wading 


“Oh, Jim, that’s old stuff! Everybody is. All that is 
merely a matter of time now. What interests us is our 
realization of our own individual independence. Why, I 
can't tell you what a delightful knowledge it is to under- 
stand that we can do jolly well what we please and not care 
4 snap of our fingers for masculine opinion!” ° 

“That’s a fine creed,” he remarked. “TI think I’ll get off 
this ship and remain here for a little scientific observation 
of your development and conduct.” 

No use,” she said gaily. “I’ve promised to learn to be 


a hospital nurse. After that, perhaps, if you return, you'll 


nd me really worth observing.” 
Is that a threat, Steve?” he asked, not too sincerely 


amused yet still taking her and her chatter with a lightness’ 


and amiable condescension entirely masculine. 


“A threat?” 

“Yes. Do you mean that, 
when I return, I shall find my 
little sister a handful?” 

“Ahandful? For whose hand? 
Jim, dear, you are old-fashioned. 
Girls aren’t on or in anybody’s 
hands any more after they’re of 
age. Do you think you'll be re- 
sponsible for me? Dear child, 
we'll be comrades or nothing at 
all to each other. You really 
must grow up, little brother, be- 
fore you come back, or I’m afraid 
—much as I love you—I might 
find you just a little bit prosy.” 

The call for all ashore silenced 

her. She stood confronting Cle- 
land, with high color and pretty, 
excited gray eyes, for a moment 
more, then the gay defiance faded 
in her face and her attitude grew 
less resolute. 
“Oh, Jim,” she said, under her 
breath, “I adore 
you!” And melted 
into his embrace. 

As he held her in 
his arms for a mo- 
ment, the instinct 
to repel her and dis- 
engage himself 
came over him 
swiftly. A troubled 
idea that her lips 
were very soft— 
that he scarcely 
knew this girl 
whose supple figure 
he held embraced, 
left him mute, con- 
fused. 

“Dear Jim,” she 
whimpered, “I love 
you dearly. I shall 
miss you dreadfully. 
I'll always be your 
own little sister Steve, and 
you can come back and 
bully me and I'll tag after 
you and adore you. Oh, Jim—Jim 
—my own brother—my own—my own!” 


It was a bright, sunny, windy May day. 
He could still distinguish her in her black 
gown on the crowded pier, which was all 
aflutter with brilliant gowns and white handkerchiefs. 

After the distant pier had become only a square of color 
like a flower-bed, he still stood on the hurricane deck of the 
huge liner, looking back to where he had last seen her. 
The fragrance of her still clung to him, seemed to have been 
inhaled somehow and to have subtly permeated him—some- 
thing of ‘the warm, fresh, pliant youth of her—unspoiled, 
utterly unawakened to anything more delicate or complex 
than the frank, vigorous passion of her affection. 

Yet, as her breathless, tearful lips had clung to his, so 
the perfume of the embrace clung to him still, leaving him 
perplexed, vaguely disturbed, yet intensely conscious of 
new emotion, unfamiliar in his experience with this girl, 
who yesterday had -been what she always had been to him 
—a growing child to be affectionately looked after and 
chivalrously cherished and endured. 

“J couldn’t be in love with Steve,” he said to himself 
incredulously. The thought amazed (Continued on page 148) 
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a 7 Tom Fines displayed his badge. “I'm sheriff of this county, Dan Shoals. These two strangers 


are detained, pending an investigation” 


(Saving the Sawdust) 
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A New Adventure of 
Get-Rih-Quick Wallingford 


By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


LACKIE DAW, snoring comfortably in the upper 
berth of a Pullman drawing-room, became grad- 
ually aware that a shark had him by the foot and 
was dragging him down; so he kicked frantically 

with the other foot and smacked the shark in the eye, and 
the shark yelled, in a voice which seemed suddenly familiar: 

“Ouch, you spindle-shanked mule! Wake up, confound 
you! Get down out of there!” 

Then. the tussle began. Fat J. Rufus Wallingford, clad 
in polka-dotted pajamas, fuzzy hair, and eager determina- 
tig, and the lean and lanky Blackie, in his blue-striped 
night-gear, had the compartment full of flying pillows and 
blankets until a lurch of the train settled the dispute by 
sprawling them both on the side bench and bumping their 
heads together. 

“Huh!” gasped Wallingford, his round pink face screwed 
in pain, and he tenderly fingered his nose. 

“What’s the matter, you fat nut?’’ demanded the blink- 
ing Blackie. ‘Are we pinched?” 

“Don’t talk! Here’s your pants! No; put ’em right 
on over your pajamas. Hustle!”’ 

Automatically, Blackie hustled, but nature insisted that 
he pause and yawn and stretch his long, lean arms. 

“Eee-yah!”’ 

“Here’s your tie!’ J. Rufus threw it at him. He 
grabbed Blackie’s silk hat from the hook and put it on the 
tousled head of its owner; then he began throwing things 
indiscriminately into Blackie’s bag. ‘‘We’re almost at 
Log Junction.” 

“Almost at what?” Blackie straightened and slapped 
his suspenders on his shoulders. He looked at the tie in 
his hand. ‘“ Where’s my shirt?” 

“In your bag. Tie that tie round your pajama collar.” 

“Where ’re my socks?” : 

“I don’t know. In your bag, I guess. Here, put on 
your shoes. ”’ 


“Suppose you tend to yourself awhile, you big puff! 


Or are you going to parade in your futurist nightie? Gee!” 
This exclamation of discomfort was uttered as he slid his 
bare foot in on the smooth leather of the in-sole. ‘Why 
this sudden discovery of Log Junction, anyhow?” 

‘It’s the center of the web,” explained J. Rufus, glancing 
again out of the window and jerking Blackie’s saxophone 
from the rack. “Two main railroads and a branch cross 
there. I can send for you from any place, and you can 
come quick.” 


“T object!” yelled Blackie, and shot off his shoes as he. 


saw Log Junction across the curve ahead—a roundhouse, 


a switch-tower, a yellow frame hotel in the last stages of, 


decrepitude, and that was all. ‘‘ You kick me out of sweet 


Blackie Daw, his Prince Albert coat and vest unbuttoned, 
and his bare feet snuggled into the sharp cinders 


slumber into a hole like this to eat soppy pork, while 
you 
He stopped abruptly as Wallingford thrust on his out- 
stretched arm the sleeve of his coat and vest, grabbed his 
other arm, and bent it back. % 

“Don’t talk!’ ordered J. Rufus. “Just listen! I’ve 
found a great commercial waste.” 

“<A 

“Don’t talk! We're in the heart of the lumber district. 
Every town we've passed through this morning has moun- 
tains of sawdust. Profits thrown away! Any place they 
are careless about money, Blackie, we have a mission.” 

“But 

“Don’t talk!” He rang for the porter, grabbed Blackie’s 
cravat, and began tying it round his bare neck in a hard 
knot. “Now, here it is: I’m'the merry mixer. I go right 
on and locate a good town, get up a quarter-of-a-million- 
dollar company to manufacture small articles out of com- 
pressed sawdust. I am to provide half the capital—and 
that’s where you come in. You're a millionaire grouch.” 

“Not on your 

“Don’t talk! We're nearly there. You show up all 
right when I wire, but you won’t loosen a nickel until 
they legally organize and put their cash ina heap. Fine! 
I make ’em do it, and I get my twelve-and-a-half-per-cent. 
promotion stock. Now listen to this. Come out of there; 
you can’t hear if you wash. I take that stock to the bank, 
and borrow its pro-rata share of the cash in the sawdust 
treasury, then you grouch again and pull out, and I jump 
the town. They can disband or manufacture or anything.” 
A ring of the buzzer. ‘All right, George!’’ A drowsy 
porter, buttoning his white coat round him and shivering 
with the chill of the morning. ‘‘Get these bags off at the 
junction.” 

“Wait!” Blackie was wide awake now. He grabbed 
down the other silk hat and set it on Jim’s head as the 
porter shuffled out with the bag and the saxophone. “It’s 
a great scheme, old pal, but you got it all wrong. I'll go 
ahead and be the merry mixer. I enjoy it. You, on the 
other hand 

“Log Junction!” chuckled J. Rufus, as the train stopped 
with a jerk. ‘All out!” He bumped Blackie into the 
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passageway, rushed him to the platform and down the 
steps, tossing his shoes after him. “Have a good time!” 
he mocked, surveying the cindery prospect. There was 
only one live thing in it—Blackie Daw, his silk hat askew 
on his tousled black hair, his usually pointed black mus- 
taches scraggling, his black eyes blazing with fury, his lean 
neck embellished with a creased pajama collar and a gaudy 
four-in-hand, his Prince Albert coat and vest unbuttoned, 
and his bare feet snuggled into the sharp cinders. ‘‘Good- 
by. grouch! How you do look the part!” 


II 


BEHOLD that prince of good fellows, that bon vivant par 
excellence, that champion merry mixer, J. Rufus Walling- 
ford, as he toasts, in bubbling champagne, his seventeen 
fellow members of the Forestville Sawdusto Manufacturing 
Company! Behold him with his head thrown back, and 
his broad chest expanded, and his round pink face beaming 
with cordiality! He's all right! Who’s all right? Jim, 
Jim, great big Jim! Wallingford, Wallingford, he’s all 
right! Why, before he came, Forestville was wasting, 
actually wasting, nice clean sawdust capable of being turned 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of paving- 
blocks! Actually wasting it! Who showed them the 
way to stop all this commercial leak? Jim, Jim, great big 
Jim! And who was to bring outside capital into Forest- 
ville to the extent of over a hundred thousand? Jim, 
Jim, great big Jim! He’s all right! Who’s all right? Oh, 
there’s nothing to it, boys, but this fellow Wallingford is 
the human beam of sunshine! 

Here’s another glass to Jimmy old boy! And here’s one 
to the Sawdusto Manufacturing Company! And here’s 
one to Jimmy’s millionaire, Horace G. Daw! Here’s to 
you, Jack, and you, Bill, and 

Great Scott, nearly nine o'clock! Come on, fellows! 
Time to go to the nine-fifteen and meet millionaire Daw. 


No mixer,eh? Kind ofagrouch? Well, they'd see to that! 
Any man with a hundred and nine thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars to invest against Forestville’s equal 
amount had to be taken into the bosom of the crowd and 
have his heart warmed. And who was the boy to lead in 
that noble work? Jim, Jim, good old Jim! 

They were still noisy in their hilarity for the new enter- 
prise and the promoter thereof, and the outside capitalist 
who was to be brought thereto, when the nine-fifteen rolled 
in, and they surged their ovation eagerly to the steps of the 
one parlor-car. A feeble old lady with a freckle-faced, red- 
headed grandchild stepped down; then the train puffed 
away, taking the ovation with it and leaving a funereal lull 
behind. 

For just one instant the merry mixer felt pale and cursed 
under his breath, but when his fellow members—those 
converts to gaiety who had agreed to subscribe one hundred 
and nine thousand eight hundred and seventy-five dollars’ 
worth of stock, when these turned to the apostle of Joy 
their soberly questioning eyes, his round pink face was 
wreathed in smiles and joviality beamed from him in every 
direction; for he dared not let the hilarity drop. 

“Oh, well,’ said he, ‘‘what’s one day more or less, and 
the night is young. Old grump Daw probably paused to 
bite himself in the neck and missed his train. Back to the 
bubbles, boys!” 

Back to the bubbles they thronged, and while they were 
swizzling down all the six-dollar champagne in the Forest- 
ville Inn, a large, broad-chested merry mixer, with a thun- 
derous brow and the perspiration of anger melting his number- 
nineteen collar, was in the telephone-booth receiving the 
information that Horace G. Daw had left the Log Junction 
House one hour after his arrival. Gone to Sprucetown. 


III 


“WELL!” 

At the sound of that loudly grating voice from the door- 
way, all song ceased in the Sprucetown Hotel bar, the 
score of care-free revelers set down their champagne-glasses 
and turned questioning eyes on the intruder, and the life 
of the party, the truant 
Blackie, who had sat grin- 
ning on the back of hi 
chair at the head of the 
long table, dropped 
his saxophone in 


Peter Ponsonby rose in self-defense. 
“We didn't want to incorporate until 
you were here. Mr. Wallingford. he 
explained. “We thought you'd like 
to be a charter member, and 
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‘facturing Company was ready, 


astonishment as he gazed on the furious bulk of his unex- 
pected partner. For only an instant Blackie Daw was 
stricken dumb; then he stood in his chair: 

“As I live, gentlemen, it is Mr. Wallingford!”? While 
that astounding fact penetrated the consciousness of the 
festive throng, Blackie leaped down, rushed over, and 
grabbed Jim’s hand. “Great!” 
he husked, grinning into that 
ferocious scowl. ‘Keep it up, 
gentlemen!” He turned to his 
Sprucetown friends with a glad 
voice. “All evening I have had 
to hide my pleasant little sur- 
prise from you. This morning 
I wired our distinguished finan- 
cier that the Blackiewood Manu- 


and he is here!” A shout of 
welcome rose from the eager 
local investors, and the lean, 
lank merry mixér cast a quick 
side glance athispartner. Blank 
paralysis had at first taken the 
place of the rage in big Jim’s 
round red face, but now a twin- 
kle of unused comprehension 
began to come into his eyes. 
Immediately, a sharp elbow was 
thrust into his breath, and as 
Blackie leaned forward, appa- 
rently to apologize, his low voice 
hissed instead: 

“Cheese! You're the million- 
aire grouch!” 

Jim had it now. Never was 
there so distinct a change in a man. The mil- 
lionaire grouch of Sprucetown seemed to have a 
different face, even a different complexion, from 
the merry mixer of Forestville. His usually arched 
brows were drawn and knotted; his usually beaming 
eye was narrowed and suspicious, and about his usually 
smiling mouth were the lines of savage ill-humor. Even 
his usually suave voice was repellent, when, after the’ 
introductions, he asked, 

“Well, what has been done?” 

“Everything, Mr. Wallingford!’’ announced Spruce- 
town’s prince of good fellows, complacently twirling his 
pointed mustaches. ‘We have decided on Blackiedolls, 
Blackieblocks, and Blackietoys. as our exclusive articles 
of manufacture. We have arranged for our supply of 
sawdust, selected our factory site, and secured a building 
estimate; we have agreed on the apportionment of our 
hundred and nine thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
dollars’ worth of stock, and are only waiting for you to 
put in your hundred and nine thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars.”’ : 

“Is that all?” demanded the outside capitalist, glaring 
first at Mr. Daw and then at each member of the company 
in turn. “Where’s your charter? Where are your 
articles of incorporation? Have you put up your cash?” 

Peter Ponsonby, a long-faced man with five little tufts 
of fine curly hair on his countenance—temples, upper-lip 
and chin—rose in self-defense. 

‘We didn’t want to incorporate until you were here, 
Mr. Wallingford,” he explained. ‘‘We thought you'd 
like to be a charter member, and “i 
_ “Charter fiddlesticks!” interrupted Mr. Wallingford, 
mMaroar. ‘*What do I care about that child’s play? I 
came here with real money to invest in your town, but 
before I put up a nickel, I have to see that you mean busi- 


hess. Organize! Get your charter! Take up your stock, - 


Many amount over fifty per cent.—and over half for,you, 
remember! Put in your cash!” 
on the table with a slam, picked it up and replaced it in 


He threw a check-book: : 
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“To-morrow, -you come over to my town and be 
the millionaire grouch™ 

his pocket. It had all the moral effect of flourishing 
million-dollar bills. ‘Don’t send for me again until you 
are actually ready!” And, swelling with broad-chested 
indignation, the millionaire grouch stalked out of the place. 

“But, Wallingford!” The energetic promoter of the 
Blackiewood Manufacturing Company strove in vain to 
arrest with his voice that departing capitalist, so he followed 
outside to plead. In the corner of the lobby, behind the 
stairs, J. Rufus turned on him suddenly with, 

“You fool!” 

Then Jim chuckled, his eyes half closing, his broad 
shoulders heaving, and his round face purpling. 

“Told you my part was to play the merry mixer,” 
exulted Blackie.. ‘‘And I pulled it!” 

“And I admit that it would have (Continued on page 132) 
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Myself and 


By Lillie Langtry 


Mrs. Langtry devotes this instalment of her 
tions of the life of the aristocracy, based upon 
of the United Kingdom. She likewise gives a 
sets the seal of social position upon every 
is sought by many of her American sisters—a 


It was in these rooms that I learned to dis- 
tinguish the different periods of French furni- 
ture, china, etc., for they contained quantities 
of beautiful examples, including some¢ lovely 
signed buhl tables. It was, moreover, a pleas- 
ure to their owner to explain’ the most minute 
characteristics of each chair, cabinet, table, or vase. The 
library was a vast one, and among its treasures were many 


Lady De Bathe— 


a recent portrait 


In Court Circles 


KNEW little of England and noth- 
ing of the beauty of English coun- 
try homes, coming, as I did, from 
the tiny island in which I was born 
and where I lived until I married. My 
only glimpse of the possibilities and fas- 
cination thereof had been at Whitsun- 
tide, which we spent with the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, at Heron Court, in Hampshire. It was an % 
old and beautiful place. I cannot recall the % 
architecture, but the imposing sculptured 

herons on the entrance-gates of the park are still 
pictured in my memory. 

The hall—very large and low, with great oak rafters— 
had a paved stone floor bestrewn with deerskins and ~ 
was filled with armor and trophies of the chase. The whole ‘ ce 
house seemed crammed with beautiful things. How much ~ 
Lord Malmesbury had personally added to its treasures, I 
don’t know, but he had all his life been a collector. At all Balmoral Castle. a ee 
evefits, the drawing-rooms, Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Queen Victoria's Re 
Louis XVI, had evidently been redecorated and refurnished residence in the mates 
by him after his residence as ambassador in Paris. cottish Highlands 
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(Lady De Bathe) ~ 


nd 


igtry 


bh entertaining memoirs to impressions and descrip- : 
a ni numerous visits to the great country residences 18 
detailed account of the famous function which 
be > British woman, an opportunity to attend which . 
— formal presentation to the reigning queen. ‘ 
sters—a 
to dis. portfolios filled with rare engravings and car- S 
pte: toons, by Raphael, Bartolozzi, Angelica Ry 
nti Kauffmann, and others. x 
pe mm One of the features of the grounds was a : 
| wf rhododendron drive some miles long, which i’ 
be Ms wound through an extensive tract of land en- is 
The tirely planted with various-colored choice hy- : 
i brids. These had grown into huge masses and ‘ 
on 


Queen Victoria 


were, at Whitsuntide, in full glory. My 
interest in the Old-World pleasure- 
\% ground was a joy to the gardener, who 
» told me that his m&ster had never per- 
mitted a flower to decorate his rooms 
since Lady Malmiesbury’s death, and 
certainly the dinner-table on the night 
of our arrival did look rather like a 
-~ mausoleum. It was bestrewn with 
| statuettes ofwhite-bisque china without 
a solitary blossom to cheer them up, 
', but alittle coaxing on my part altered 
‘fall that, and, ever after during my 
; visits, there was a profusion of flowers 
about, though Lord Malmesbury per- 
sistently maintained that they spoiled 
the flavor of the viands. 

J He was over seventy, but still an 
‘¢ enthusiastic sportsman, shooting and fishing with 
j the zeal of youth. The river Avon, which flowed 
through his property, was plentifully stocked 
with salmon, and Mr. Langtry, always an ardent 
fisherman, spent his days battling with them. There is 
a horrible custom called “crimping,” which consists of 
chopping up the fish while alive with a view to making 
the flesh more firm. I was out fishing with Lord Malmesbury 
once, when he landed a beauty after a prolonged tussle. He was 
delighted, and literally screamed to the keeper to come and 
crimp it. But I stood over the floundering salmon with my sunshade and 
ee en successfully protected it from such a cruel end. 

— seco He was remarkably entertaining and so young in mind that one was sometimes apt 
-to forget the reverence due to age, and I must excuse the following practical joke on that 
73 
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score. One night at 
dinner. he looked up com- 
placently, after studying 
the menu, and said: 

la Grammont’ 
—named after my relative, 
the duchesse. You will like 
that.” 

When it came in due course, 
I was helped first, and found it to 
be a compound resembling a mix- 
ture of chicken a la King and 
choufleur au gratin. It was scald- 
ing hot, as I realized to my cost, 
for a little taste of it burned my 


tongue severely. When my host 
74 


The Prince of 
Wales (after- 
ward Edward 
VII) at the age 
of thirty-four, 
in Highland 


costume 


~ 


me, but stormed at his set- 
— vants who, he said, had strict 
orders to renew the blotting- 
paper throughout the house 
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Mrs. Langtry 


Sandringham, the Norfolkshire residence of Edward VII 


eagerly asked me how I liked it, I concealed my feelings 
and said, 

“Excellent, if it were not cold.” 

The poor man, furious with his chef, hurriedly gulped a 
large mouthful to convince himself, and was such a pitiable 
object for five minutes that I was really frightened and 
very much ashamed of my silly joke. But he was so fond 

of good things to eat! 
udthiiietag After this visit, we often went to 
ve Heron Court and spent happy 
weeks there from time to 
time. As everyone knows, 
Lord Malmesbury was a 
great diplomatist, had 
been ambassador, 
foreign minister, 
etc., and the fol- 
lowing anecdote 
shows how the 
wariness insepara- 
ble from diplomacy 
becomes a_ habit. 
One day, he dis- 
covered mein tears, 
and I confided to 
him that I had 
written a harmless 
but indiscreet let- 
ter at the writing- 
table in my room, 
that Mr. Langtry 
hid found it repro- 
duced on the blot- 
ting-paper, and that it had 
made him—to put it mild- 
ly—cross.- The diplomat- 
ist expressed sympathy with 
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as the Highlands are reached, with their misty blue moun- 
tains, firs, heather-clad moors, and wild grandeur of scenery. 
Glen Tanar, a beautiful deer-forest owned by Cunliffe Brooks, 
a commercial magnate, was our objective. It is in Aberdeen- 
shire and lies between the royal residence, Balmoral, and 
Aboyne, the historic seat of the “Gay Gordons,” of 
whom the head of the family, the Marquis of Huntly, 
was married to Cunliffe Brooks’ elder daughter. Glen 
Tanar Lodge was a modern, large two-story house 
with no architectural pretensions, but just roomy 
and comfortable, plainly furnished with chintzes 
and adorned with numberless antlers. 
There was a large house-party assembled, the 
men eager for the massacre of grouse and the stalk- 
ing of deer. They no doubt enjoyed themselves 
hugely killing things, but there is nothing much 
for women to do unless they also shoulder a 
weapon, which is becoming more and more the 
fashion with them. But this never appealed to 
me. I have always felt it to be a woman’s 
mission to give life rather than to take it. 
I was once persuaded to see a stag stalked, 
but I felt so sick and sorry for the fine 
beast that I have never forgotten it. | 
However, there is no 
place like Scotland to 
bring roses toa woman’s 


and George V 


every day to prevent just such 
a contretem ps. 

He treated me rather 
like a child, and my in- 
dignation was great to 
find, when I went out 
riding with one of the 
guests staying in the 
house,that a groom 
was following us. 
With scorn I dis- 
missed the man 
as being un- 
necessary, 
and when I 
got back, I 
found Lord 
Malmesbury 
stalking about 
the stable-vard in 
high dudgeon and much 
perturbed at what he called 
my “disregard of convention- 
alities,” although it seemed to mé to be 
a harmless thing to ride about the park 
unchaperoned by a groom. I afterward came to 
the conclusion that his wide experience had made ; 
him distrustful of human nature, and I think he was in- 
clined to exaggerate the dangers that beset youth. 

Among the many diverting stories he told me was one 
of a couple I knew—Lord and Lady S.—who were both so 
bad-tempered that everyone prophesied a separation within 
amonth of their marriage. They went to the bridegroom’s cheeks. Probably the 
cottage on the Thames for the honeymoon, and within — excess of moisture Is good - 
twenty-four hours had such a violent quarrel that they for the skin, and it does rain there 
wrecked every bit of furniture in the place. After which, continually. One day, ina determined 
they respected each other’s temper and lived happily drizzle, a gillie observed casually, ‘It ~ 
together for the rest of their lives. __a fine dee.” Another day, when it poured 

My first visit to Scotland was a revelation. Once over cats and dogs, he said, “It’s a saft morn- , 
the border, one realizes so strangely a subtle difference from , ing,” and that’s the most the Scot —, a ’ 
Englend, the difference becoming moréand morepronounced about his misty climate. But with (Continued on page 145 
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The green California spring merged into tawny summer as 
Jerry, ever running afield, made Michael acquainted 
with the farthest and highest reaches of the 
Kennan ranch in the Valley of the Moon 


ICHAEL is an Irish terrier born in the British Solomon 

Islands, the son of two thoroughbred dogs, Terrence and 
Biddy. One of his brothers, Jerry, has come into the possession 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harley Kennan, who got him while cruising 
in the South Pacific and took him back to their California 
ranch. Michael is stolen from his owner by a steward on an 
ocean liner, and the man teaches the dog to accompany a few 
tunes with a sort of rhythmic howling. 

Later, in San Francisco, this accomplishment attracts much 
attention, and Michael is eventually stolen by Harry Del Mar, 
who exhibits trained animals on the stage. 
with the dog for Harris Collins’ animal-training school on Long 


Island, but on the way is killed in an accident, so that, when 
76 


Del Mar starts . 


Michael 


Brother of Jerry 
By Jack London 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


Michael reaches the school, Collins-has no idea what he can do, 
and the terrier undergoes a good deal of suffering while all 
manner of attempts are made to find out. 

Finally, the dog’s special talent is discovered by accident, 
and Collins sells him for two thousand dollars to Jacob Henderson 
for exhibition as “the dog Caruso.” 


ENDERSON proved totally different from any 
master Michael had had. The man was a neutral 
sort of a creature. He was neither good nor evil. 
He was a vegetarian without being a bigoted one, 

liked moving pictures when they were concerned with 
travel, and spent most of his spare time in reading Sweden- 
borg. He had no temper whatever. Nobody had ever 
witnessed anger in him, and all said he had the patience 
of Job. He was even timid of policemen, freight-agents, 
and conductors, though he was not afraid of them. He was 
not afraid of anything, any more than was he enamored of 
anything save Swedenborg. He was as colorless of charac- 
ter as the neutral-colored clothes he wore, as the neutral- 
colored hair that sprawled upon his crown, as the neutral- 
colored eyes with which he observed the world. Nor was 
he a fool any more than was he a wise man or a scholar. 
He gave little to life, asked little of life, and, in the show 
business, was a recluse in the very heart of life. 

Michael neither liked nor disliked him, but, rather, 
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merely accepted him. They traveled the United States 
over together, and they never had a quarrel. Not once did 
Henderson raise his voice sharply to Michael, and not once 
did Michael snarl a warning at him. They simply endured 
together, existed together, because the currents of life had 
drifted them together. Of course, there was no heart- 
bond between them. Henderson was master. Michael 
was Henderson’s chattel. Michael was as dead to him as he 
was himself dead to all things. 

Yet Jacob Henderson was fair and square, businesslike, 
and methodical. Once each day, when not traveling on the 
interminable trains, he gave Michael a thorough bath and 
thoroughly dried him afterward. He was never harsh or 
hasty in the bathing. Michael never was aware whether he 
liked or disliked the bathing function. It was all one— 
part of his own fate in the world as it was part of Henderson’s 
fate to bathe him every so often. 

Michael’s own work was tolerably easy, though 
monotonous. Leaving out the eternal traveling, the never- 
ending jumps from town to town and from city to city, 
he appeared on the stage once each night for seven nights 
in the week and for two afternoon performances in the week. 
The curtain went up, leaving him alone on the stage in the 
full set that befitted a bill-topper. Henderson stood in the 
wings, unseen by the audience, and looked on. The or- 
chestra played four of the pieces Michael had been taught 
by Steward, and Michael sang them, for his modulated 
howling was truly singing. He never responded to more 
than one encore, which was always ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
After that, while the audience clapped and stamped its 
approval and delight of the ‘“‘dog Caruso,” Jacob Henderson 
would appear on the stage, bowing and smiling in stereo- 
typed gladness and gratefulness, rest his right hand on 
Michael’s shoulders with a play-acted assumption of 
comradeship; whereupon, both Henderson and Michael 
would bow ere the final curtain went down. 

And yet Michael was a prisoner, a life prisoner. Fed well, 
bathed well, exercised well, he never knew a moment of 
freedom. When traveling, days and nights he spent in 
the cage, which, however, was generous enough to allow him 
to stand at full height and to turn round without too un- 
comfortable squirming. Sometimes, in hotels in country 
towns, out of the crate, he shared Henderson’s room with 


m. Otherwise, unless other animals were showing on the. 


same circuit-time, he had, outside his cage, the freedom of 


the animal-room attached to the particular theater where he, . 


performed for from three days to’a week. 
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But there was never a 
chance, never a moment, 
when he might run free of a 
cage about him, of the walls 
of a room restricting him, of a chain 
shackled to the collar about his throat. 
ea. In good weather, in the afternoons, 
Henderson often took him for a walk. 
; But always it was at the end of a 
chain. And almost always the way led to a park, where 
Henderson fastened the other end of the chain to the bench 
on which he sat and browsed Swedenborg. Not one act of 
free agency was left to Michael. Other dogs ran by, free, 
playing with one another or behaving bellicosely. If they 
approached him for purposes of investigation or acquaint- 
ance, Henderson invariably ceased from his reading long 
enough to drive them away. 

A life prisoner to a lifeless jailer, life was all gray to 
Michael. His moroseness changed to a deep-seated melan- 
choly. He ceased to be interested in life and in the freedom 
of life. Not that he regarded the play of life about him with 
a jaundiced eye, but, rather, that his eyes became unseeing. 
Debarred from life, he ignored life. He permitted himself 
to become a sheer puppet-slave, eating, taking his baths, 
traveling in his cage, performing regularly, and sleeping 
much. 

He had pride—the pride of the thoroughbred, the pride 
of the North American Indian, enslaved on the plantations 
of the West Indies, who died uncomplaining and unbroken. 
So Michael. He submitted to the cage and the iron of the 
chain because they were too strong for his muscles and 
teeth. He did his slave-task of performance and rendered 
obedience to Jacol¥ Henderson; but he neither loved nor 
feared that master. And, because of this, his spirit turned 
in on itself. He slept much, brooded much, and suffered 
unprotestingly a great loneliness. Had Henderson made a 
bid for his heart, he would surely have responded; but Hen- 
derson had a heart only for the fantastic mental gyrations 
of Swedenborg, and merely made his living out of Michael. 

Sometimes there were hardships. Michael accepted them. 
Especially hard did he find railroad travel in wintertime, 
when, on occasion, fresh from the last night’s performance 
in a town, he remained for hours in his crate on a truck 
waiting for the train that would take him to the next town 
of performance. There was a night on a station platform 
in Minnesota when two dogs of a troupe on the next truck 
to his froze to death. He was himself well-frosted, and the 
cold bit abominably into his shoulder-wound made: by 
the leopard; but a better constitution and better general 
care enabled him to survive. 

For two years, Michael sang his way over the United 
States to fame for himself and to fortune for Jacob Hender- 
son. There was never any time off. So great was his suc- 
cess that Henderson refused flattering offers to cross the 
Atlantic and show in Europe. But off-time did come to 
Michael when Henderson fell ill of typhoid in Chicago. 

It was a three months’ vacation for Michael, who, well 
treated but still a prisoner, spent it in a caged kennel in 
Mulcachy’s Animal Home. Mulcachy, one of Harris 
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Collins’ brightest graduates, had emulated his master by set- 
ting up in business in Chicago, where he ran everything with 
the same rigid cleanliness, sanitation, and scientific cruelty. 
Michael received nothing but the excellent food and the 
cleanliness; but, a solitary and brooding prisoner in his cage, 
he could not help but sense the atmosphere of pain and terror 
about him of the animals being broken for the delight of men. 

Mulcachy had originated aphorisms of his own, which he 
continually enunciated, among which were: 

“Take it from me, when an animal won’t give way to 
pain, it can’t be broke. Pain is the only school-teacher.” 

‘Just as you got to take the buck out of a broncho, so 
you’ve got to take the bite out of a lion.”’ 

“You can’t break animals with a feather duster. The 
thicker the skull, the thicker the crowbar.” 

“They'll always beat you in argument. First thing is to 
club the argument out of them.” 

“Heart-bonds between trainers and animals? Son, that’s 
dope for the newspaper interviewer. The only heart-bond 
I know is a stout stick with some iron on the end of it.” 

“Sure you can make.’em eat outa your hand. But the 
thing to watch out for js that they don’t eat your hand. 
A blank cartridge in the nose just about that time is the 
best preventive I know.” 

There were days when all the air was vexed with roars and 
squalls of ferocity and agony from the arena until the last 
animal in the cages was excited and ill at ease. In truth, 
since it was Mulcachy’s boast that he could break the 
best animal living, no end of the hardest cases fell to his 
hand. He had built a reputation for succeeding where 
others failed, and, endowed with fearlessness, callousness, 
and cunning, he never let his reputation wane. There was 
nothing he dared not tackle, and, when he gave up an animal, 
the Jast word was said. For it, there remained nothing 
but to be a cage-animal, in solitary confinement, pacing ever 
up and down, embittered with all the world of man and 
roaring its bitterness to the most delicious enthrillment of 
the pay-spectators. 

During the three months spent by Michael in Mulcachy’s 
Animal Home 
curred one especially 

difficult case. 
But the daily 
chant of ordi- 
nary pain of 


Henderson fastened the other end of 
the chain to the bench on which he 
sat and browsed Swedenborg 


training went on all the time through the working-hours, 
such as of “‘good” bears and lions and tigers that were 


‘made amenable under stress, and of elephants derricked 


and gaffed into making the head-stand or into the beating 
of a bass drum. 

The case was that of St. Elias, and it was marked down 
against Mulcachy as one of his rare failures, though all ad- 
mitted that it was an unavoidable failure. St. Elias was 
a huge monster of an Alaskan bear, who was good-natured 
and even facetious and humorous after the way of bears, 
But he had a will of his own that was correspondingly as 
stubborn as his bulk. He could be persuaded to do things, 
but he would not tolerate being compelled to do things, 
And in the trained-animal world, where turns must go off 
like clockwork, is little or no space for persuasion. An 
animal must do its turn and do it promptly. Audiences 
will not brook the delay of waiting while a trainer tries to 
persuade a crusty or roguish beast to do what the audience 


‘has paid to see it do. ; 


So St. Elias received his first lesson in compulsion. It 
was also his last lesson, and it never progressed so far as 
the training-arena, for it took place in his own cage. 

Noosed in the customary way, his four legs dragged 
through the vars, and his head, by means of a “choke” 
collar, drawn against the bars, he was first of all manicured. 
Each one of his great claws was cut off flush with his flesh. 
The men outside did this. Then Mulcachy, on the inside, 
punched his nose. Not lightly as it sounds was this opera- 
tion. The punch was a perforation. Thrusting the in- 
strument into the huge bear’s nostril, Mulcachy cut a clean, 
round chunk of living meat out of one side of it. Mulcachy 
knew the bear business. At all times, to make an untrained 
bear obey, one must be fast to some sensitive portion of 
the bear. The ears, the nose, and the eyes are the ac- 
cessible sensitive parts, and, the eyes being out of the 
question, remain the nose and the ears as the parts to 
which to make fast. 

Through the perforation, Mulcachy immediately clamped 
a metal ring. To the ring he fastened a long “lunge”’-rope, 
which was well named. Any unruly lunge, at any time 
during all the subsequent life of St. Elias, could thus be 
checked by the man who held the lunge-rope. His destiny 
was patent and ordained. Forever, as long as he lived and 
breathed, would he be a prisoner and slave to the rope in 
the ring in his nostril. 

The nooses were slipped, and St. Elias was at liberty, 
within the confines of his cage, to get acquainted with the 
ring in his nose. With his powerful fore paws, standing erect 
and roaring, he proceeded to get acquainted with the ring. 
It certainly was not a thing persuasible. It was living fire. 
And he tore at it with his paws as he would have torn at the 
stings of bees when raiding a honey-tree. He tore the thing 
out, ripping the ring clear through the flesh and transform- 
ing the round perforation into a ragged chasm of pain. 

Mulcachy cursed. The nooses were introduced 
again. Again St. Elias, helpless on his side against 
and partly through the bars, had his nose punched. 
This time it was the other nostril. As before, the 
moment he was released, he tore the ring out through 
his flesh. 

Mulcachy was disgusted. 

“Listen to reason, won’t you?” he objurgated, as, 

this time, the reason he re- 
ferred to was the introduc- 
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tion of the ring clear 
through both nostrils, 
higher up and through the © * 
central dividing wall of 
cartilage. But St. Elias 
was unreasonable. The 
moment he was free he 
ripped the ring away with half of a 
his nose along with 4 
unched St. Elias’s right ear. St. . 
Elias tore his right ear to shreds. 
Mulcathy punched hisleftear. He won 
tore his left ear to shreds. And ” 
Mulcachy gave in. Hehadto. As 
he said plaintively: 

“We're beaten. There ain’t nothing left to make 
fast to.” 

Later, when St. Elias was condemned to be a “cage- 
animal” all his days, Mulcachy was wont to grumble: 

“He was the most unreasonable animal! Couldn’t 
doa thing with him. Couldn’t ever get anything to 
make fast to.” 


XXIII 


In a theater in Oakland, California, Harley Kennan was 
in the act of reaching under his seat for his hat when 
his wife said: 

“Why, this isn’t the intermission! There’s one more 
turn yet.” 

“A dog-turn,” he answered, and thereby explained; for 
it was his practise to leave a theater during the period of 
the performance of an animal-act. 

Villa Kennan glanced hastily at the program. 

“Of course,” she said, then added: “But it’s a singing 
dog—a dog Caruso. And it points out that there is no one 
on the stage with the dog. Let us stay for once and see 
how he compares with Jerry.” 

“Some poor brute tormented into howling,’ 
grumbled. 

“But it has the stagé to itself,” Villa urged. “Besides, 
if it is painful, then we can go out. T’ll go out with you. 
But I just would like to see how much better Jerry sings 
than does he. And it says an Irish terrier, too.” 

So Harley Kennan remained. The curtain went up on 


Harley 


. afull set of an empty stage. A rough-coated Irish terrier 


entered at a sedate walk, sedately walked forward to the 
center, nearly to the footlights, and faced the leader of the 
orchestra. As the program had stated, he had the stage 
to himself. 

The orchestra played the opening strains of “Sweet By 
and By.” The dog yawned. But the orchestra was thor- 
oughly instructed to play the opening strains over and over 
until the dog responded, and then’ to follow on with him. 
By the third time, the dog opened his mouth and began. It 
was nota mere howling. For that matter, it was too mellow 
to be classified as a howl at all. Nor was it merely rhythmic. 
The notes the dog sang were of the air, and they were correct. 

But Villa Kennan scarcely heard. 

He has Jerry beaten a mile,” Harley muttered to her. 

“Listen,” she replied, in tense whispers: “Did you ever 
see that dog before?” 

Harley shook his head. 

“You have seen him before,” she insisted. “Look at 
that crinkled ear. Think! Think back! Remember!” 

Still her husband shook his head. 

‘Remember the Solomons,” she pressed. ‘‘ Remember 
the Ariel. Remember when we came back from Malaita, 
, picked Jerry up, to Tulagi, that he had a brother 

re. 

“And his name was Michael—go on.” 


“ 


Jerry. And Jerry is our Sing Song Silly. And this dog 


“And he had that self-same crinkled ear,’”’ she hurried. . 
And he was rough-coated. And he was full-brother to, 


sings, and he has a crinkled 
ear. Oh, suppose he should — 
be Michael!” 

“Tmpossible!”’ said Harley. The emptiness of the Space 

By this time, the dog on which he had expected to 
the stage was singing ‘‘God see occupied was appalling 
Save the King.” 

“That shows I am right,” Villa contended. ‘No Ameri- 
can, in America, would teach a dog ‘God Save the King.’ 
An Englishman originally owned that dog and taught it. 
The Solomons are British.”’ 

“That’s a far cry,” he smiled. ‘“ But what gets me is that 
ear. I remember it now. I remember the day when we were 
on the beach at Tulagi with Jerry, and when his brother 
came ashore frorn the Eugénie in a whale-boat. And his 
brother had that selfsame, loppy, crinkled ear.” 

“And more,” Villa argued. “How many singing dogs 
have we ever known? Only one—Jerry. Evidently, such 
a type occurs rarely. The same family would more likely 
produce similar types than different families. The family 
of Terrence and Biddy produced Jerry. And thisis Michael.”’ 

“He was rough-coated, along with a crinkly ear,” Harley 
meditated back. ‘I see him distinctly as he stood up in the 


. bow of the whale-boat and as he ran along the beach, side 


by side with Jerry.” 
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“Tf Jerry should to-morrow run side by side with him, 
you would be convinced?” she queried. 

“Tt was their trick, and the trick of Terrence and Biddy 
before them,” he agreed. ‘ But it’s a far cry from the Solo- 
mons to the United States.” 

“Jerry is such a far cry,” she replied. ‘And if Jerry won 
from the Solomons to California, then is there anything 
more remarkable in Michael so winning? Oh, listen!” 

For the dog on the stage, now responding to its one en- 
core, was singing “Home, Sweet Home.” This finished, 
Jacob Henderson, to tumultuous applause, came on the 
stage from the wings and joined the dog in bowing. Villa 
and Harley sat in silence for a moment. Then Villa said, 
apropos of nothing: 

“T have been sitting here and feeling very grateful for 
one particular thing.” He waited. “It is that we are so 
abominably wealthy,” she concluded. 

“Which means that you want the dog, must have him, 
and are going to get him, just because I can afford to do it 
for you,” he teased. 

“Because you can’t, afford not to,” she answered. “You 
must know he is Jerry’s brother. At least, you must have 
a sneaking suspicion 

have,” he nodded. “The thing that.can’t sometimes 
does, and there is a chance that this may be one of those 
times. Of course it isn’t Michael; but, on the other hand, 
what’s to prevent it from being Michael? Let us go 
behind and find out.” 


“More agents of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,”’ was Jacob Henderson’s thought, as the man 
and woman, accompanied by the manager of the theater, 
were shown into his tiny dressing-room. Michael, on a 
chair half asleep, took no notice of them. While Harley 
talked with Henderson, Villa investigated Michael; and 
Michael scarcely opened his eyes ere he closed them again. 
Too sour on the human world, and too glum in his own 
soured nature, he was anything save his old courtly self 
to chance humans who broke in upon him to pat his head, 
and say silly things, and go their way, never to be seen by 
him again. 

Villa Kennan, with a pang of disappointment at such re- 
buff, forewent her overtures for the moment, and listened 
to what tale Jacob Henderson could tell of his dog. Harry 
Del Mar, a trained-animal man, had picked the dog up 
somewhere on the Pacific Coast, most probably in San 
Francisco, .she learned; but, having taken the dog East 
with him, Harry Del Mar had died by accident in New 
York before telling anything about the animal. That was 
all, except that Henderson had paid two thousand dollars 
to one Harris Collins, and had found the investment the 
finest he had ever made. Villa turned back to the dog. 

“Michael!” she called caressingly, almost in a whisper. 
And Michael’s eyes partly opened; the base-muscles of 
his ears stiffened, and his body quivered. ‘‘Michael!” 
she repeated. 

This time, raising his head, the eyes open and the ears 
stiffly erect, Michael looked at her. Not since on the beach 
at Tulagi had he heard that name uttered. Across the years 
and the seas the word came to him out of the past. Its 
effect was electrical, for, on the instant, all the connotations 
of “Michael” flooded his consciousness. He saw again 
Captain Kellar, of the Eugénie, who had last called him 
it, and Mister Haggin, and Biddy and Terrence, and, not 
least among these shades of the vanished past, his brother 
Jerry. 

But was it the vanished past? The name which had 
ceased for years had come back. It had entered the room 
along with this man-and woman. All this he did not reason; 
but indubitably, as if he had so reasoned, he acted upon it. 

He jumped from the chair and ran to the woman. He 
smelled her hand, and smelled her as she patted him. 
Then, as he recognized her, he went wild. He sprang away, 
dashing round and round the room, sniffing under the wash- 


stand and smelling out the corners. As in a frenzy, he was 
back to the woman, whimpering eagerly as she strove to 
pet him. The next moment, still in a frenzy, he was away 
again, scurrying about the room and still whimpering. 

Jacob Henderson looked on with mild disapproval. 

“He never cuts up that way,” he said. ‘He is a very 
quiet dog. Maybe it is a fit he is going to have, though he 
never has fits.”’ 

No one understood, not even Villa Kennan. But Michael 
understood. He was looking for that vanished world which 
had rushed. back upon him at sound of his old-time name 
If this name could come to him out of the Nothingness, 
as this woman had whom once he had seen treading the 
beach of Tulagi, then could all other things of Tulagi and 
the Nothingness come to him. As she was there, before 
him, in the living flesh, uttering his name, so might Captain 
Kellar, and Mister Haggin, and Jerry be there, somewhere 
in the very room or just outside the door. He ran to the | 
door, whimpering as he scratched at it. 

“Maybe he thinks there is something outside,” said Jacob 
Henderson, opening the door for him. 

And Michael did so think. Asa matter of course, through 
that open door he was prepared to have the South Pacifi¢ 
Ocean flow in, bearing on its bosom schooners and ships, 
islands and reefs, and all men and animals and things he 
once had known and still remembered. 

But no past flowed in through the door. Outside wag 
the usual present. He came back dejectedly to the woman, 
who still called him ‘‘Michael” as she petted him. She, at 
any rate, was real. Next, he carefully smelled and identified 
the man with the beach of Tulagi and the deck of the Ariel, 
and again his excitement began to mount. 

“Oh, Harley, I know it is he!’ Villa cried. “Can't 
you test him? Can’t you prove him?” : 

“But how?” Harley pondered. ‘He seems to recognizé 
his name. It excites him.« And though he never knew us 
very well, he seems to remember us and to be excited by us, 
too. If only he could talk!” 

“Oh, talk! Talk!’ Villa pleaded with Michael, catching 
both sides of his head and jaws in her hands and swaying 
him back and forth. 

“Be careful, madam!” Jacob Henderson warned. “He 
is a very sour dog, and he don’t let people take such 
liberties.” 

“He does me,”’ she laughed, half-hysterically. ‘Because 
he knows me. Harley—’’ She broke off as the great idea: 
dawned on her. “I havea test. Listen! Remember, Jerry 
was a nigger-chaser before we got him. And Michael 
was, too. You talk in béche-de-mer. Appear angry with 
some black boy, and see how it will affect him.” 

“T’ll have to remember hard to resurrect any béche-de 
mer,’ Harley said, nodding approval of the suggestion. 

“At the same time, I'll distract him,” she rushed on. ~ 

Sitting down and bending forward to Michael, so that 
his head was buried in her arms and breast, she begaa 
swaying him and crooning to him as was her wont with 
Jerry. Nor did he resent the liberty she took, and, like 
Jerry, he yielded to her crooning, and softly began to croom 
with her. She signaled Harley with her eyes. : 

“My word!” he began in tones of wrath. “What namé 
you fella boy stop ’m along this fella place? You make 
*m me cross along you any amount!” s 

And at the words Michael bristled, dragged himself 
clear of the woman’s detaining hands, then, with a snamy 
whirled about to get a look at the black boy who must 
have just then entered the room and aroused the white 
god’s ire. But there was no black boy. He looked, $ 
bristling, at the door. Harley transferred his own gaa 
to the door, and Michael knew, beyond all doubt, that 
outside the door was standing a Solomons black. 

“Hey, Michael!” Harley shouted. “Chase ’m that black 
fella boy outside!” 

With a roaring snarl, Michael flung himself at the door. 
Such was the fury and weight of his onslaught that the latch 
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He saw the dog leap, in its queer, silent way, straight up and into the down smash of the 
<7 whip, and sink its teeth in the rider's leg 
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flew loose and the door swung open. The emptiness of the 
space which he had expected to see occupied was appalling, 
and he shrank down, sick and dizzy with the baffling ap- 
paritional past that thus vexed his consciousness. 

“And now,” said Harley to Jacob Henderson, “we will 
talk business:” 


XXXIV 


WHEN the train arrived at Glen Ellen, in the Valley of the 
Moon, it was Harley Kennan himself, at the side door of 
the baggage-car, who caught hold of Michael and swung 
him to the ground. For the first 
time, Michael had performed a 
railroad journey uncrated. Merely 
with collar and chain had he trav- 
eled up from Oakland. In the 
waiting automobile he found Villa 
Kennan, and, chain removed, sat 
beside her and between her and 
Harley. 

As the machine purred along 
the two miles of road that wound 
up the side of Sonoma Mountain, 
Michael hardly looked at the forest- 
trees and vistas of wandering 
glades. He had been in the 
United States three years, during 
which time he had been kept a 
close prisoner. Cage and crate 
and chain had been his portion, 
and narrow rooms, baggage-cars, 
and station platforms. The nearest 
he had come to the country was 
when chained to benches in the 
various parks while Jacob Hender- 
son studied Swedenborg. So that 
trees and hills and fields had 
ceased to mean anything. 

“Don’t seem to be enthusiastic 
over the ranch, eh, Michael?” 
Harley remarked. 

He looked up at sound of his old 
name, and made acknowledgment 
by flattening his ears a quivering 
trifle and by touching his nose 
against Harley’s shoulder. 

“Nor doés he seem demonstra- 
tive,” was Villa’s judgment. “At 
least, nothing like Jerry.” 

“Wait till they meet.” Harley 
smiled in anticipation. 

As the machine drew up at the 
house and Kennan stepped out, a 
dog’s whimperingly joyous bark 
of welcome struck Michael as not 
altogether unfamiliar. The joyous 
bark turned to a suspicious and 
jealous snarl as Jerry scented the 
other dog’s presence from Har- 
ley’s caressing hand. The next moment, he had traced 
the original source of the scent into the limousine and 
sprung in after it. With snarl and forward leap, Michael 
met the snarling rush less than half-way, and was rolled 

over on the bottom of the car. 

The Irish terrier, under all circumstances amenable to 
the control of the master as are few breeds of dogs, was 
instantly manifest in Jerry and Michael as Harley Kennan’s 
voice rang out. They separated, and, despite the rumbling 
of low growling in their throats, refrained from attack- 
ing each other as they plunged out to the ground. The 
little set-to had occurred in so few seconds, or fractions 
of seconds, that they had not begun to betray recognition 
of each other until they were out of the machine. They 


Michael 


were still comically stiff-legged and bristly as they aloofly 
sniffed noses. 

“They know each other!” Villa cried. 
see what they will do.” 

As for Michael, he accepted, without surprise, the indubit. 
able fact that Jerry had come back out of the Nothingness, 
Things of this sort had begun to happen rapidly, but it 
was not the things themselves but the connotations of them 
that almost stunned him. If the man and woman, whom 
he had just seen at Tulagi, and, likewise, Jerry, had come 
back from the Nothingness, then could come, and might 
come at any moment, the beloved steward. 


“Let’s wait and 


The dog on the stage, now responding to its one 


Instead of responding to Jerry, Michael snitied and 
glanced about in quest of Steward. Jerry’s first expression 
of greeting and friendliness took the form of a desire-to 
run. He barked invitation to his brother, scampered away 
half a dozen jumps, scampered back, and dabbed playfully 
at Michael with one fore paw in added emphasis of invita: 
tion ere he scampered away again. 

For so many years had Michael not run with another dog 
that, at first, Jerry’s invitation had little meaning for him. 
Nevertheless, such running was an habitual expression 0 
happiness and friendliness in dogdom. 

The next time Jerry dabbed at him with a paw, barked, 
and scurried away in an enticing semicircle, Michael started 
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involuntarily though slowly after him. 


“All right, Michael!” Harley called heartily. 

Michael sprang away again, and was numbly aware of an 
ancient joy as he shouldered Jerry, who shouldered against 
him as they ran side by side. But most of the joy was 
Jerry’s as was the wildest of the scurrying and the racing and 
the shouldering, of the body-wriggling and ear-pricking and 
yelping cries. Also, Jerry barked, and Michael did not bark. 
“He used to bark,” said Villa. 

“Much more than Jerry,” Harley supplemented. 


encore, was singing “Home, Sweet Home” 


“Then they have taken the bark out of him,” she con- 


cluded. “He must have gone through terrible experiences 
to have lost his bark.” 


The green California spring merged into tawny summer 
as Jerry, ever running afield, made Michael acquainted with 
the farthest and highest reaches of the Kennan ranch in 
the Valley of the Moon. The pageant of the wild flowers 
vanished until all that lingered on the burnt hillsides were 
orange poppies faded to palest gold, and Mariposa lilies, 
ee on slender stems amidst the desiccated grasses 


for a space between flight and flight. 


smoldered like ornate spotted moths, fluttering in rest.: 
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But Michael did 
not bark, and, after half a dozen leaps, he came to a full 
stop and looked to Villa and Harley for permission. 


And Michael, a follower always where the exuberant 
Jerry led, sought throughout the passing year for what he 
could not find. 

“Looking for something; looking for something,’ Harley 
would say to Villa. “It is not alive. It isnot here. Now, 
just what is it he is looking for?”’ 

Steward it was, but Michael never found him. The 
Nothingness held him and would not yield him up, although, 
could Michael have journeyed a ten days’ steamer journey 
into the South Pacific to the Marquesas, Steward he would 
have found, and, along with him, Kwaque and the Ancient 
Mariner, all three living like lotus-eaters on the beach- 
paradise of Taiohae. Also, in 
and about’ their grass-thatched 
bungalow under the lofty avocado 
trees, Michael would have found 
other pets—cats and kittens and 
pigs, donkeys and ponies, a pair 
of love-birds, and a mischievous 
monkey or two—but never a dog 
and never a cockatoo. For Dag 
Daughtry, with violence of lan- 
guage, had laid a tabu upon dogs. 
After Killeny Boy, he averred, 
there should be no other dog. 
And Kwaque, without averring 
anything at all, resolutely re- 
frained from possessing himself of 
the white cockatoos brought ashore 
by the sailors off the trading 
schooners. 

But Michael was long in giving 
over his search for Steward, and, 
running the mountain trails or 
scrambling and sliding down into 
the deep cafions, was ever expect- 
ant and ready for Steward to step 
forth before him, or to pick up the 
unmistakable scent that would 
lead him to him. 

“Looking for something; look- 
ing for something,’ Harley Ken- 
nan would «chant curiously, as he 
rode beside Villa and observed 
Michael’s unending search. ‘He 
behaves likeone who has lost a great 
treasure and doesn’t know where 
he lost it or where to look for it.” 
_ Much Michael learned from Jer- 
ry of the varied life of the forest 
and fields. To run with Jerry 
seemed: the one pleasure he took, 
for he never played. Play had 
passed out of him. He was not 
precisely morose or gloomy from 
his years on the trained-animal 
stage and in Harris Collins’ college 
of pain, but he was sobered, sub- 
dued. The spring and the spon- 
taneity had gone out of him. He 
liked Jerry, was glad to be with him and to run with him, 
but it was Jerry who was ever in the lead, who ever raised 
the hue and cry of hunting pursuit, who barked indigna- 
tion and eager yearning at a treed squirrel in refuge forty 
feet above the ground. Michael looked on and listened, 
but took no part in such antics of enthusiasm. 


In the same way, he looked on when Jerry fought fearful 


comic battles with Norman Chief, the great Percheron 
stallion. It was only play, for Jerry and Norman Chief 


were tried friends; and, though the huge horse, ears laid 
- back, mouth open to bite, pursued Jerry in mad gyrations all 
about the paddock, it was with no thought of inflicting 
‘hurt but merely to act up to his part in the sham battle. 
Yet no invitation of Jerry’s could (Continued on page 164) 
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Craig Kennedy is now hurrying 
home, anxious to offer his valuable 
services to his.country in war-time. 
Will they be needed? That remains 
to be seen, but, meanwhile, he can- 
not resist the opportunity to be of 
assistance in solving a mystery when 
appealed to on his arrival at Cal- 
lao, Peru, on his way to the States. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


-Juthor of Nitrate King” 
and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


RE those hills really yellow? The sea is yellow— 
the sky—this hotel—everything is yellow!” 

I looked up at the bright-green plains that 
rose from Callao to the mountains of Lima, 
whose white towers could be seen against the cordilleras 
which reared their heads into the clouds. Quickly my gaze 
reverted to the man beside us. 

There was certainly nothing yellow about the hills. As 
for the sea, it was an even deeper blue than the clear sky. 
The stucco hotel was anything but yellow. Had the man 
suddenly become insane? 

Kennedy took a step nearer to him and grasped his 
arm. The man was struggling with himself, as though to 
overcome some powerful feeling. 

‘May I help you?” Kennedy asked. 

Once or twice the man gulped. 

Just a moment—perhaps—it will pass.” 

We waited, watching him keenly. 

Kennedy and I had taken the first steamer, the Yunca, 
from Valparaiso, and it had put into Callao to unload and 
load for a day or two on our journey northward. We were 
now in a hurry to get back to the States, where Kennedy 
felt his highly specialized services would be most valuable 
in war-time. 

Restive over the delay, we had planned to pass the time 
in Lima, eight miles from the seaport, and were waiting 
after luncheon at the Callao Hotel for the train to start. 

On the veranda near us was a rather reticent American 
tourist. Just what to make of him I did not know, but we 
had observed him closely along with the others whom we 
had already seen in the dining-room. If it had been in 
New York, I should have said that he was of the type 
all too common on Broadway, one that I believe the news- 
papers at home were calling “tango-touts” and “lounge- 
lizards.” Down here in Peru, he looked strangely out of 
. place. He was one of the “wise ones,”’ and, by so much, 
the easier to frame up than a man less sophisticated. His 
sudden exclamation was, therefore, all the more remarkable. 

The man dropped wearily into a chair and glanced 
hastily over at a very handsome woman who was sitting 
with another man at the end of the porch. Then he turned 
his gaze. I gained the impression that he knew them, yet 
in his panic could not make up his mind whether to call on 


them or not for aid. 
s4 


The man dropped wearily into a chair 

and glanced hastily over ata very hand- 

some woman who was sitting with an- 
other man at the end of the porch 


We already knew the woman, Sefiora Tyra Suarez. She 
had come aboard the ship with us at Valparaiso. Whether 
she was a Chilean or an Argentinian or what not, no one 
seemed to know, but her type was unmistakably Latin, 
and she was undeniably beautiful, with dark eyes and hair, 
and olive skin with a trace of rich color. : 

For a time we had suspected her of being in some political 
intrigue, especially as, just then, South America was 
honeycombed with plotters. But even the closest scrutiny 
had failed to uncover anything definite, though I knew that 
Kennedy was still suspicious of her. 

At Callao, Sefiora Suarez had been greeted effusively by 
a rather prepossessing young man. At first, I had guessed 
that he was a Colombian, for I overheard him say that he 
had come from Bogota and had just arrived, after stopping 
at Guayaquil. Later, to our surprise, we learned that he 
was Sefor Fernando Suarez, her husband. And yet we 
were not fully satisfied that these outward relations were 
all that they appeared to be. The couple was a mystery. 

The man before us was wildly struggling to control 
himself. Momentarily, I saw his hands reach into his 
pockets and withdraw. Clutched in one hand it seemed as 
if there were some papers, which he crumpled and tore 
at in his frantic efforts to grip himself. 

His exclamation had been loud enough to attract the 
attention of everyone. Two Peruvians from another group 
on the veranda sprang forward. 
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There were three of them together, a man approaching 
middle age, a younger man of official appearance, and a 
young woman. Her face was of a pale-olive color, which 
accentuated her luxuriant black hair and large, luminous 
eyes. In many respects she seemed to be a Peruvian, for, 
with Peruvians, pallor is considered a mark of beauty. 

I had been watching the little group, for I fancied I saw 
the gradual development of a little drama. The lady with 
the two Peruvians was ardently. sought after by both, 
though she accepted only the attentions of the younger man, 
much to the chagrin of the elder. Now and then, from 
scraps of conversation, I gathered that her name was Carla. 

Only a few moments previously, the arrival of Sefior and 
Sefiora Suarez from the dinner-table had attracted the 
younger man, who relaxed his attentions to Carla notice- 
ably. Once or twice I saw Sefiora Suarez and Carla ex- 
change glances, at first as though of appraisal, which quickly 
turned into a faint suggestion of conflict. Suarez himself 
Was plainly vexed at the ill-concealed flirtation with his 
wife. The elder Peruvian redoubled his attentions to Carla, 
but her response was purely mechanical. 

It was from this drama that the frightened exclamation 
diverted us. Together, we bent over the man. He was 
mumbling, as though it were difficult to frame words, 
While with his hands he now clutched frantically at his 


throat. As his head turned slowly from side to side, he °' 


paused, with his eyes riveted on a doorway behind us. * 
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looked around quickly. In the doorway. was standing 
another American, who appeared to be watching us all. 


The man before us was plainly in distress. With a 
heroic effort, he seemed to summon all the strength 
which was evidently ebbing from him. 

_ “It’s green!” he gasped weakly. ‘‘ Everything is 
turning green!”’ 

Even this slight effort appeared to prostrate 
him. We regarded him helplessly. ‘ The onset 
had been so sudden that there was not a chance 
of summoning medical assistance. 

Almost before we knew it, he sank back in 
his seat. Kennedy leaned over quickly and 
placed his hand on the man’s heart. The ex- 
pression on Craig’s face told the story. 

The man was dead. . . 

Almost stunned by the suddenness of the 
event, I could do nothing but stare at the 
huddled figure in the chair. What manner of 
strange and sudden death was this? A moment 
before he had seemed to be in perfect 
health and master of himself. Of 
course, there might be some organic 
cause which a doctor might discover, 
but as one hasty explanation after 
another surged through my mind, I 
felt sure that the man had: been 
stricken down. by some unknown 
hand ina mysterious way. How else 
could be explained that terrible illu- 
sion of seeing yellow, then green? 
What was it? 

Before anyone noticed, Kennedy 
reached into the man’s pocket and 
drew forth the wad of crumpled 
papers, shoving them into his own 
pocket without being observed. 

Suarez had by this time ap- 
proached, followed by his wife, who 
bent over timidly. 

“Ts—he—dead?”’ she asked, in a 
startled whisper. “‘What was the 
matter?” 

There was no need of an answer. 
The looks on our faces told the story plainly enough. 

She looked about. Almost accusingly her eye fell on the 
silent figure in the doorway. 

“That man has been watching and following him,” she 
whispered to us» “I have noticed it ever since I have been 
here. Who is he?” 

We turned to look. The man in the doorway had dis- 
appeared. 

Kennedy dropped down on his knee now, and was about 
to examine the dead man more carefully when the younger 
Peruvian intervened brusquely. 

“T will take charge here,” he asserted, in a positive tone. 
“T am Doctor Joaquin, secretary of the Ministry of Justice. 
Don Pedro, would you call the police for me?” 

By this time, the attendants at the hotel had come for- 
ward and gathered in a frightened and bewildered group. 
None of them seemed to know what to do, but Doctor 
Joaquin soon asserted his authority. : 

Casually, Kennedy drew his card from his pocket and 
presented it to the young man, who glanced at it. 

“T cannot help it,’ remonstrated Doctor Joaquin, 
studying the card with @yery outward mark of deference. 
“There must be no intérference with the police. After 
they have made their investigation, if you care to offer 
your services, perhaps they may avail themselves of the 
privilege. Meanwhile, no one may touch him until the 


police arrive.” 


It was all said in the most polite manner, but there was 
a thinly veiled hostility back of it. Did it indicate anything? 
Almost invariably during our travels, Kennedy had been 
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welcomed by officials. This, however, was a clear rebuff. 
Was it significant? 

There was nothing to do but submit. There seemed to 
be no way of interfering, either. The man plainly was an 
official, evidently, as he asserted, a secretary of the Ministry, 
for, a moment later, when the police arrived, they recog- 
nized him and took orders from him with deference. 

Had his discourtesy been studied and for a purpose? 
Or was it merely due to the official mind that could not 
stand outside interference, even when it came in the shape 
of aid? 

It was only a moment before Kennedy withdrew from the 
group altogether. I thought at the time that he was deeply 
offended, and indeed he was. But his anger was only 
momentary. Rather, it served to spur on his tenacity. 
It was not the first time that his help had been refused. 
Besides, here ‘vas an American, dead, mysteriously, in a 
foreign land. isven though he might not be a very high 
type of man, still he was an American and, as such, was 
entitled to justice. Who was the other American? Did 
he know something of the mystery? Was he another of our 
countrymen of whom we had found a number that gave 
us no pride of our own land in South America? 

I followed Kennedy, and at once saw that he had a pur- 
pose in withdrawing. Inside the doorway, he looked about. 
No one was watching. He paused and drew from his pocket 
the crumpled papers, smoothing them out. One of them 
proved interesting, and, as he pointed, I read what was 
cryptically written on it. 

Do not recognize me. Go ahead with the affair. If I can get through 


you the right information, you have my promise that you shall not 
be held. 


“Evidently the dead man was mixed up in something 
which he was on the point of betraying to some one else,” 
commented Kennedy. “He seems to have offered to play 
informer. Perhaps he had been discovered and was put 
out of the way before he could accomplish his purpose of 
betrayal and get immunity.” 

Passing through to a short hall, Kennedy stopped for a 
moment at the office of the hotel. There was now general 
turmoil in the place with the arrival of the police. The 
clerk, however, had kept his head, and had not left the 
office further than to stand in sight of the desk. 

“What was the name of the man?” queried Kennedy. 

The clerk pointed to an entry on the register made 
the day before. I read, 


Leon Sanders, New York, U. S. A. 


There was only one question in my mind now. Who was 
Leon Sanders, and why had he been killed? By this time 
I was thoroughly convinced that his was not a natural death. 

Kennedy did not stop to debate the subject even with 
himself. Instead, he made his way to the dining-room, 
which we had just left. I remembered that each of the 
parties on the veranda had occupied certain tables. That 
of Sanders had been in a corner, where he was served last 
by the waiter. 

Kennedy made his way over to the table. On it still 
stood the remains of the meal that the tourist had ordered. 
Quickly Kennedy gathered up bits of food from the various 
dishes that remained. 

“Might I speak with you a moment, Professor Kennedy?” 
interrupted a voice behind us. ‘ 

We turned. I had half expected that it meant some more 
official interference. 

To my relief, it was the silent"American who had disap- 
peared from the doorway and had evidently been following 
us. Without a word, he handed a note to Kennedy, and 
we glanced at it. It was without address or signature, 
but the bold scrawl reminded me of the handwriting I 
had seen on the register just a moment before. It was 
worded as though the receiver would know perfectly well 
who was the sender. I read: 


I know who you are, and that you have been trailing the coke gang 
from New York to Panama and now down here. There is more to 
the thing than you suspect. I cannot write it. If I tell you the truth 
will you let me go free? : 


Hurriedly I pieced together the import of the two notes, 
The first,found on Sanders, was the answer to this second, 

Our new acquaintance was ready with an explanation 
before we were able to ask a question. 

“My name is Denton,” he whispered confidentially, 
looking about to be sure no one was listening. “United 
States customs inspector. We have been following a gang 
that was smuggling cocaine into New York, and I was sent 
down here from Panama to nip the plot at its source. | 
was about up with this man Sanders when—this happened,” 
he added disgustedly, returning the note to his pocket. 

“A coke gang,”’ considered Kennedy. “Who are in it? 
Do you suspect any of the people outside?” 

Denton shook his head blankly. 

“Perhaps any of them—perhaps all,” he replied. “There 
was that elderly man, for instance. That was Don Pedro, 
the owner of one of the big coca plantations up in the 
mountains. Doctor Joaquin, of course, you have reason 
to know. The woman, Carla, I cannot place. She has been 
here some time, I imagine—for she has acquired all the 
characteristics of the Limefia, if, indeed, she is really not 
one.” 

“Then they are all strangers to one another?” 

“As far as I could prove it, they are. But I could swear 
that they know each other—all of them. Come; let us make 
a search of our own before anyone forestalls us.” 

Without consulting even the clerk at the desk, Denton 
led the way up the stairs and paused before the door of the 
stranger’s room. He drew from his pocket a skeleton key 
and opened the door. Each of us working feverishly, we 
literally turned things upside down in the vain hope of 
getting the truth. Search as we might, however, we could 
discover nothing. 

Among other things in Sanders’ luggage was a pile of 
current magazines, some that had evidently been bought 
when he was leaving New York, perhaps a month before; 
others he had bought here in South America. Kennedy 
picked up one and held it thoughtfully before him. 

“Peculiar!” he muttered, as though weighing the maga- 
zine. ‘It seems heavier than paper.” 

Craig looked at it a minute, then tried to open the pages. 
It would not open. 

“T thought it was strange,” he remarked triumphantly. 
“See—the pages are all glued together!” 

He tore off the cover and pried with his knife at the ad- 
vertising matter underneath. It tore readily. 

The body of the magazine had been hollowed out care- 
fully. It opened neatly now, disclosing a mass of white 
powder. Kennedy wet his forefinger, and some of the 
powder adhered. He touched just a trifle to his tongue. 
Then he handed the thing to me. I did the same. It had 
a bitter taste. The end of my tongue seemed to become 
cold and numb for just.a moment. j 

“Cocaine!”’ Craig exclaimed, as I looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

“Exactly!” cried Denton excitedly. ‘It was as I sus- 
pected. Don’t you understand? The duty on cocaine 1s 
high. Not only that, but, under our internal-revenue law, 
every importer and distributor of the drug must register. 
It becomes possible then to trace every ounce that comies 
into the country legitimately. Smuggle it in, and you not 
only evade the high duty but avoid being watched, and can 
sell it secretly to drug-users at a fabulous profit.” ; 

“Indeed,” agreed Kennedy, interested, “I can readily 
see that this underground railway for the smuggling of the 
stuff must have been a very profitable business. Without 
a doubt, the coca gang might have become rich.” 

“What shall we do with these fake magazines?” I ques 
tioned, looking about nervously for fear that we might be 
discovered in the room. ‘Seize them?” 
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Suddenly there was the sharp cry of a woman. Yellow—everything is turning yellow!” 


It was Carla, who 


had sprung to her feet, staring about 
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They were talking earnestly, though I could not hear 
what they were saying 


Denton glanced at Kennedy, who decided quickly. 

“We can’t go through them all,” he negatived, after a 
moment’s consideration. “The shipment of cocaine is 
too valuable to lose. Some one will try to claim it. That 
will be our chance to fasten the guilt on the right person 
perhaps. Come; I think we had better go.” 

We reached the main floor of the hotel not a moment too 
soon. Evidently we had been missed, or, at least, Denton 
had been, for no sooner were we down there than a man in 
uniform stepped back of a pillar, though not so quickly but 
that we saw him. We walked through the lobby. From 
pillar to pillar the man followed. It was evident that the 
man had been detailed to find Denton and watch him. 

Denton saw it at once and was furious. Nevertheless, 
complaint would do no good. 

“They can’t do anything to me,” he fumed. “Yet it 
is exasperating to be hampered that way at such a time.” 

There seemed to be no way by which he could avoid 
being watched just now. I felt with him that no protest 
would avail. 

Still, though he was watched, it did not prevent him from 
watching. We saw that Kennedy had acted not a moment 
too soon. For, almost immediately, the police, finished now 
with their examination of the ms which had been re- 
moved, seized the effects of San@ers. An official seal was 
placed on the room, so that no one unauthorized might 
enter and nothing might be taken away. 

As for Denton, though the authorities did not dare 
actually to seize him on any pretext, he was now to be 
under constant surveillance. It was a peculiar condition, 
yet not more peculiar than many other anomalies in life. 
Here was the man who had come to enforce law now held 


under suspicion. The real criminal, whoever he 
might be, was free, perhaps honored and re. 
* spected. 

“There’sonly one way for you fellows to work,” 
urged Denton, aside. ‘I will play my part here. 
You play yours. I am going to watch 
those fake magazines and the cocaine. 
Whenever we have anything to report, 
we must get in touch—secretly, though, 
I have no faith in anyone now.”’ 

Kennedy had been restive ever since 
we arrived. The delay in getting home [ 
at the war-crisis had weighed on his § 
mind. Now, however, he seemed recon- 
ciled, at least for the time. Here was a 
mystery, ready to hand. It was a chal- 
lenge to him, for we lacked the very 
essential thing that had been ours almost 
uniformly of late—official help. Instead, 
the influence of Doctor Joaquin seemed } 
to be thrown squarely against us. What } 
was the reason of this? Was he one of 
the coke gang? Or had some one poi- 
soned his mind against Denton, perhaps 
ourselves also? 

The various groups on the veranda 
were preparing, by this time, to leave 
for Lima, having already missed one 
train. Aftera hasty farewell and promise 
to Denton, we decided to adhere to our 
original plan of going also, especially as — 
our baggage had already been shipped — 
and was probably waiting for us at the 4 
Hotel de Lima. a 

On the train, to my astonishment, I 
saw that Sefior and Sefiora Suarez, Don 
Pedro, Doctor Joaquin, and Carla were | 
engaged in a most friendly conversation, as though chance © 
had thrown them together. Had their previous attitude 
been merely a pose, or was some one of the group taking 
advantage of the strange event to gain the confidence of 
another? 

The new/friendliness gave Doctor Joaquin the opportunity 
he sought. Throughout almost the entire journey, he talked 
raptly with Sefora Suarez, who seemed to be quite content 
to allow him to monopolize her. Carla showed no evidence 
of jealousy that I could detect; yet, somehow, I felt that 
she was concealing her real feelings. Don Pedro, as before, 
appeared to be delighted, and-to his attentions Carla proved 
somewhat more responsive. Suarez controlled any resent- F 
ment he might have, but one could see that, underneath, f 
he was of a fiery, passjonate nature. 

Try as I might to place each in the scheme of events, I 
was unable to do so. Plainly there was something more 
going on than appeared on the surface. 

As the train pulled into Lima, Kennedy held me back, 
so that they would have a chance to get off first while we 
observed them. They had considerable luggage, and, mn 
the excitement of disentangling it and entrusting it to 
porters to be carried out to waiting hacks, there was some 
confusion. We were in no hurry, especially after we heard 
the order given to take them to the same hotel to which 
we ourselves were going. 

At last, the confusion was straightened out, and Kennedy 
and I sauntered down the car-aisle, passing the seats where 
the party had been sitting. 

As we did so, Kennedy’s foot touched something that had 
evidently dropped from the pocket of one of the coats~@ 
little packet. He stooped down and picked it up. : 

Outside, the party was just driving off, and we hurried 
now to get the only other hack left, to follow them in case 
any of them changed their minds as to their destination. 

They were well ahead of us, but a quiet injunction to the ; 
driver was sufficient to keep them in sight. Kenned) 
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of Doctor Joaquin? 


settled back in the worn upholstered seat and drew forth 
the packet again—just a little black-leather case. He opened 
it. Inside was a bottle of dark-colored glass. As he drew 
forth the cork and rolled out some of the contents in the 
palm of his hand, I saw that the bottle contained some sort 
of powder—colorless, or rather whitish, shiny, flat, rhombic 
prisms. He held the powder to his nose, but it: evidently 
had no odor. A grain or two placed on his tongue did not 
seem to give him any clue, and I tried the experiment my- 
self. It had a slightly bitter taste, and my first thought 
was that it might be cocaine. In the light, the crystals 
seemed to begin turning yellow. 

“What is it?” I queried at length. 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“Coca, you know, is the ‘wonder-plant of the Andes,’ the 
‘divine plant,’ here in Peru. All the Indians in the moun- 
tains chew the leaves, and they say it is indispensable to 
them. The salt which is most commonly used by us is 
colorless, odorless, and crystalline—decidedly bitter, as 
you already know. But this is not cocaine. The bitterness 
is not the same. Nor does it have the same effect on the 
tongue that a few grains of cocaine have. I don’t know 
what it is. I shall have to find out.” 

By this time, we had pulled up at the hotel. The party 
had already arrived, entered, and the members had gone 
to their rooms. Our own luggage, such of it as we had sent 
ashore for our short stay, had arrived, and Kennedy gave 
orders that it should be taken directly up to the suite which 
had been assigned to us. 

In the room, Kennedy set to work after unpacking his 
traveling laboratory. Soon he was deeply immersed in 
the study of the food he had taken from Sanders’ table 
in the hotel in Callao and in an analysis of the contents 
of the little vial which he had picked up. 

There was nothing that I could do to help 
him, and, in order that nothing might divert 
his attention from the examination he had 
undertaken, I determined to go out and 
watch the various members of the party or, 
at least, look over the city. 

Down-stairs, as I was passing a hand- 
somely furnished salon, I happened to 
glancein. There were Sefiora Suarez and 
Carla. Before they could see me, I slipped 
back of the portiéres at the door. I had 
least of all expected to see them together, 
but, I reflected, perhaps the men had left 
them alone and they could not do other- 
wise. At least, it would be worth while 
observing them when they did not know 
that they were observed, possibly discov- 
ering their true feelings toward each 
other. 

They were talking earnestly, though, I 
could not hear what they were saying. 
A moment later, however, I was glad that 
Thad concealed myself, for together they 
Were approaching the doorway. As they 
passed, it was Sefiora Suarez who was 
speaking, 

“One must sink personal feelings,” she 
remarked. “It is the result that must 
be accomplished. My dear girl, you have nothing 
fromme. Already I have repressed my own 

elings,”’ 

Carla demurred as they disappeared down the hall, but 
I could not catch what was said. Had they been talking 
What did Sefiora Suarez hint at? 


“Coke?” 


There was no doubt that, even though there was some 
bond between the two women, Carla, at least, was secretly 
Jealous of Tyra. 

A moment later, I saw them enter a carriage and drive 
off for the usual afternoon show of beauty and fashion. :° 
on the boulevards of the city. | 


Arthur B. Reeve 


: risian attire rubbed elbows with sandaled Indian. 
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I looked about and made inquiries. None of the men 
was at the hotel. I determined to seek out Don Pedro. 
Inquiry developed that, when he was in Lima, he spent 
most of his time at the Progreso Club, and, through an 
American at the capital, I obtained an introduction to the 
club. 

The Progreso Club was one of the handsomest buildings 
in Lima, facing the Plaza Mayor, on which are the cathedral, 
the national palace, and other buildings. The club, how- 
ever, was deserted. None of those whom I sought was 
there, and I sauntered out again, determined to look over 
the city for an hour or so. 

Although Lima was in the tropics, it was neither hot nor 
cold, with little rain and not too much sun. I found 
it a city of contrasts, with splendid carved balconies of 
former times, mud-roofed houses, ancient churches, and a 
population which in itself was an interesting study. Pa- 
One 
even met bull-fighters with gold-embroidered lace and 
red-silk stockings. Even when we had landed, I saw that 
the busy port of Callao partook of the mystery of this 
elemental land. 

As I walked along, watching the passing throng of car- 
riages, I began studying the occupants. Carla was indeed 
not unlike the typical Limefia, who is a charming figure 
set down in a pleasing social life, intelligent, vivacious, 
modest, with the true traits of femininity which women 
in other countries affect to despise. It is a pretense which 
nature refuses to accept. 

While I observed this fascinating city, one of the frequent 
mists arose. It fell like a veil over the bare mountains, 
and seemed almost to drench the sunlight... Now and then 
a glimpse through it showed a faint (Continued on page 94) 


I was about to question Kennedy further when the door of our 


room opened quickly. It was Denton, greatly excited 
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Clara once-overed the whole Layout through the Specs 
that she carried on a Mother-of-Pearl Handle 


The Fable of her Birthday and the 


dwindling Generosity 


NCE a Young Man employed in the remote cor- 
ner of a buzzing Beehive alighted from the Horse 
Car and hurried to his Suburban Dove-Cote. 
He found Peaches-and-Cream in the two-by- 
twice Kitchen, superintending a Soup-Bone. 

Disentangling himself from her Embraces, he produced 
a Paper Box. 

Just to prove that Honey Boy had kept Tab on the 
Calendar and knew when Jelly Roll would arrive at her 
22d Milestone, he dangled in front of her a Necklace which 

. was pure Imitation Coral, all except the teeny Pendant, the 
latter being shaped like a Heart and plated with real Gold. 

The gurgling Honeymooner had laid himself out to the 
Tune of Three Bucks. 

Clara acted as if the Dinky had set him back at least 
Three Million. 

She said he was her Darling Otey and so Kind to her that 
sometimes she felt 
unworthy. i 

waxed and waned, ih i) 
Harvest following 
Seed Time. 

Under the bright 
Sunshine of Pros- 
perity, the vaporous 
clouds of Love’s 
Young Dream be- 
came_ condensed 
into pleasing Ac- 
tualities. 

One morning 
Clara awokeat 9:45 
to the horrifying 
knowledge that she 
was 52 years to the 
Worse. 

Ahead of her were 
the Dark Woods, 
where the Ravens 
Croak, the Fox- 


New Fables 


By George Ade 


A Mosquito Fleet 
Chasers and 


Shearose with but one Thought in opera- 
tion and that was to guard well herSecret, 
Otis was waiting for her in the Breakfast 
Room, flanked about by Pale Servants, 
He said he had ordered up the new Car 
as a trifling reminder of the awful Anni- 
versary, and would she goout and see what 
was Wrong with it and have it over with. 
On the sheltered Driveway stood a next 
vear’s Motor. 
It was a beautiful Monster, with the sheen of Satin, 
the well-ordered compactness of a Swiss Watch, and 
a Purr like that of a Pet Kitten. 
Hundreds and hundreds of men had delved in 
Mines and chopped in Forestsand wrought with com- 
plicated Machines and computed with delicate Instruments 
and worried over Blue Prints to produce this domesticated 
and refined Juggernaut. 

A woman sewing in a tenement Sweat-Shop could earn 
in 30 years enough Money to buy such a Car if she saved 
every Cent and never took a Day off. 

The Check which paid for the Car would have meant a 
comfortable Fortune for any Man in the year 1850. 

Clara once-overed the whole Layout through the Specs 
that she carried on a Mother-of-Pearl Handle, and then she 
remarked, as if she had received a Knife Thrust right into 
the Heart, that Mrs. Williston-Gibbs had one that you 
ordered from England two years in Advance because the 
Output was only 8 a Year. 

Moral: The easiest Thing to get used to is Letting Go of it. 


The Fable of Getting a Rise from the 
Lady Slacker 


NCE there was 
an important 
Female given to 
tapping the Foot 
impatiently, biting 
the Lower Lip, and 
looking Daggers. 
When she came 
near the Bowl, the 
Goldfish would hide 
under the Rocks. 
This haughty 
Harriet had put the 
tag of Disapproval 
on the War, just to 
prove that her per- 
fumed Personality 
could not be shifted 
by any movement 
of the Common 
Herd. 
She was one of 
those Women that 
the Minute you 


Trot is left behind, ! 
and Knitting grows 
on every Bush. 


Finally he got Married without showing a Tremor, and the Wife must have 
been a game little Gal. She stood him for nearly Three Months _ 


meet her you have 
a Curiosity to get 
acquainted with 
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Slang 
Illustrated by 
John T. McCutcheon 


of Undersized 


Destroyers 


her Husband a. ! listen to his Explana- 
tion of how it happened. 

A Friend was trying to get her to Strafe 
alittle, but she refused to come Through. 

“Surely you sympathize with Bel- 
ium?” suggested the Friend. 

“Tf those silly Belgians had not resisted, 
they would not have been subjected to 
Annoyance,” was the cool Reply. 

“How about the Lusitania?” 

“The Germans told those People not to go 
on the Boat.” 

“But they sank our own Ships.” 

“Our Ships should have stayed at Home.” 

“Every morning the Prussian Military Officer compels his 
Wife to kneel in front of him and rub up his Top-Boots.” 

“Well, for the Love of Maude, Myrtle, and Marie! I 


hope Our Boys kill every one of them! 


Moral: Dig deep enough and you will strike an Artesian 
Well of Patriotism. 


The Fable of the Superguy and the 
Double Harness 


NCE there was a Man who could pull such Words as 
‘‘Vouchsafe”’ and “ Eleemosynary”’ without backing 
up to get a Start. 

He stuck to the same Weight the Year round and often 
complained that the Cold Water in the Shower was not 
Cold enough. 

When it came to playing Chess, he was a Wiz. 

At Bridge he never pulled a Boner, although often com- 
pelled to lob a reproving Glance at his Partner. 

On the hottest Days his Collar never mushed. 

He could wear a 
Cap without muss- 
ing his Hair. 

Inall his years of 
going about he 
never failed on a 
Welsh Rabbit, got 
too much Oil in the 
Salad Dressing, 
picked up the 
Wrong Fork, or put 
a Mark on the 
Table Cloth. 


No one could | Wikia 
stump him by ask- Ly 

ing for inside Dope 
on a Late Work by 
some Hungarian 
Novelist. He wasa 
Bear on the whole 
Line of Tea- 
Chatter. 

He knew more 
about the Modern 
Dutch Painters 
than they knew 
about themselves. 


The Fifty-Center would have contiriued to rank as a Prince had it not been 
for the Fact that a Western Party came on to sell a Mine 


A Friend was trying to get her to Strafe a little, 
but she refused to come Through 


Once every Two Years he would find a Play that he could 
sit through. 

It was his Boast that he never dubbed a Mashie Shot, 
because he made his Execution deliberate, kept the Arms 
well-in, and looked a Hole in the Ground until the little 
old Pill was safely on the Carpet. 

Of course he had traveled Everywhere, preferring Rough 
Weather at Sea and never missing a Meal. 

He card-indexed his Cravats and had a Razor for each 
Day in the Week. 

He ate his Eggs from the Shell, and his Cigarettes had to 
be especially blended for him with a secret Percentage of 
unusual Perique. 

Oh, yes! And he never missed a Train! 

Neither did he split an Infinitive. 

When conversing, he did not gum up the minor Syllables, 
and in the matter of Correct Pronunciation he batted 
1000. 

Finally he got Married without showing a Tremor, and 
the Wife must have been a game little Gal. She stood him 
for nearly Three Months. 

Moral: Don’t be 
loo Efficient if you 
expect to find a Co- 
Efficient. 


The Fable of 
the Ninny who 
swam away 
from the Life 
Preserver 


Z 


NCE there was 
a Citizen who 
put in most of his 
Time acting as 
Custodian of a 
Thirst. Hewas am- 
bidextrous, hoisting 
with either Fin. 
His Work had a 
smooth professional 
Luster, whether he 
was seated at a 
Table or stood at 
Ease with one Foot 
slightly elevated. 
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with High Ceiling, Walnut Bedstead, and 


Marble-topped Table; also three Royal 


Gorges ordered from a Bill that looked 


\ 


like the Pennsylvania Time-Tables. 

The Bell-Hop, taking charge of a newly 
registered Patron, would lead the Way 
down a long Chute compactly filled with 
homelike Atmosphere. 

He would unlock the Door with an 
Ostentation quite superfluous, dash into 
the Room, move one Chair to the right 
and another to the left, lower one Shade 
8 inches and raise another 6 inches, offer 
to light the Gas, and otherwise Stall until 
he could Jearn whether or not he was 
towing a Live One. . 

Transients were divided into three 
Classes: the Waybackers, who refused to 
fall for the time-honored Specialty; the 
bookkeeping Babies, who were good for 
a Jit apiece, and the easy Spenders, who 
scattered Ten-Cent Pieces. 


SMe When a boy received a Dime froma 

EES High-Roller he would evidence his Grati- 

— TCHEON — t d b t ; t th R 

It is said that Leroy was once seen paring his Finger Nails when Yale had sailesidieamias Chunks of: cling 


the Ball within 4 Yards of a Touch-Down 


He could inhale through a Straw, bury his Nose in it, or 
leave it flow from the Original Package. _ 

When it came to breaking into Ice-Boxes, he was the 
original Jimmy Valentine. 

After he had bombarded the Innards with Aqua Fortis 
for a matter of 20 years, he awoke one Morning suffering 
from a combination of Pin-Wheels, Moving Pictures, and 
a General Alarm of Fire. 

Doc came in answer to a Hurry-Up and found that he 
was on the Job about 8 Years too late. 

The Patient had something like 15 Things the matter 
with him, ranging from Cirrhosis of the Liver to Water on 
the Brain, although the Latter did not sound Reasonable. 

He had six Weeks in which to settle up his Affairs before 
receiving the Wreaths and Pillows. 

During that time he laid off of the Fire-Water, because he 
somewhat blamed the Old Stuff for sending him away at 
42 when he might have stuck around until he was 87. 

His Pals came to see him just before 
he winked out. 

They found him very White and 
Drawn and sort of Appalled at the 
Record he had established. 

After the Funeral the Official Han- 
dlers took off many Dark Gloves and 
flew at the High Balls. ; 

One of them expressed the Opinion 
that what killed Jim was cutting out 
the Stimulants. The Shock was too 
much for him. 

All the other Diagnosticians nodded 
their Heads gravely. 

The Colored Boy did not wait for any- 
one to lift a Finger but went and 
brought another Round. 


Moral: It is Absolutely Harmless 
unless Discontinued. 


The Fable of the Competition 
between Ice and Diamonds 


UST one Generation back the Amer- 
ican Plan was in its Heyday. 


For the present Price of a Filet Mignon One Day he made a rough-draft Sketch on the side of the Depot of a simple : 


It is almost an Axiom in the Hote 

Business that nothing is so refreshing to 

a jaded Pilgrim as the sight of shattered Congelation in 
the act of unfreezing. 

One day a Careless Man with the low-down instincts 
of a Splurger could not find a Short Bit in his Chicken 
Feed so he slipped the Lad a great big round Silver Quarter. 

After that, the standard Tip for a Swell Mug advanced 
to the New Mark, and the Misers who dug up small Coins 
had to ring several times to get their fragments of Ice- 
berg. 

One Day a Bridal Couple was shown to the Purple Suite 
with the real Lace Curtains. The Groom was in a daffy 
State and gave the Menial in Uniform a Half, just to let the 
Little Girl know that she had married a Stepper. 

Can you expect one who babbles his Thanks for Fifty 
Cents to prostrate himself for a Shilling? 

Under the new scale, he who gave a Half was awarded 
Three Cheers every time he walked through the Office. 

He who pinched back to a Quarter (Concluded on page 94) 
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the Traveler could get a large Room Contrivance which would solve the Submarine Problem 
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“I lead all the rest and | beat time with zest 
When Campbell’s Can-tala we give by request.” 


A pleasing Overture 


The happy introduction to harmonious living. 


‘‘A good soup means a good dinner,” so the 
epicures declare. And la si knows that it 
goes a long way toward making any meal a suc- 
cess. But it does much more than that. Good 
soup promotes good digestion. And this means bet- 
ter health, keener thinking, more effective work. 
In building up all-around vigor and vitality, there 


ticken | 
is no surer reliance than good soup eaten every day. : 


arter. 


You can hardly over-estimate the benefit 
fIce gained from 

Suite 

daffy 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
Fifty 

- Because of its appetizing flavor and strengthening effect on diges- 
fic. | || tion, you get increased nourishment from other food. You have less 
ge 94) of the “heavy” sensation so common after eating a hearty meal. 


It is in itself so nourishing and sustaining that you can cut out some 
of the heartier dishes with no impairment, but rather an increase, of 
energy and force. Prepared as a Cream of Tomato it is exceptionally 
rich and inviting. The United States Department of Agriculture in its 
Weekly News Letter declares that such a soup yields half again as 
much energy as the same amount of milk. 


__ Get the full advantage of this invigorating Campbell “kind.” Order 
it from your grocer by the dozen or the case now—under the present 
favorable price-conditions—and so make sure of your regular supply. 


21 kinds 
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SILENCE 


in the office means efficiency. 
Squeaky chairs, creaky casters and 
noisy typewriters mean distraction and 
less work done. 


3-in-One 
is the original anti-noise oil; a drop or 
so silencing, lubricating and benefiting. 
Take an inventory of all the things in 
your office that need oiling—adding 
machines, typewriters, multigraphs, 
addressographs, electric fans, door 
checks, telephone brackets, filing cab- 
inet rollers, pencil sharpeners, check 
protectors. Have a ‘‘house-oiling’® 
and make the entire office force grateful. 
And don’t forget 3-in-One for polishing desks, for 


dustiess dust cloths, and for preserving all metal 
appliances from rust. 

FREE-—Send for a generous sample of 3-in-One 
and our Dictionary of Uses. 

3-in-One is sold at all stores: In bottles, 15c, 25 
and 50c; in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 EG, Broadway New York 


Mr. Edison’s Pronograpn 


Free Trial 


Yes, you may keep 
this new Edison— 
bornas A. ison’s 


one continuous 
piece. 


Put 


It ie & compsition material, easily applied in plaetic form over old 
or new wood, iron, concrete or other 60) .4 foundation Laid to 1-2 
in. thiek—Dors not crack, pee) or come loose from foundstion. 

It presente continuous, fine grained, smooth, non slippery eurface, 
practically 2 seamless tiie—No crack, crevice or joint for the 
sccumulstion of grease, dirt or moisture—le noiseless and 


not fatigue. 
The Best Floor 

for Kiteben, Pantry, Bath Koom, Leundrr, Porch, Garage, Res 
taurant, Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Kallroed Station, 
Horpital—sil places where s beautiful, euistantial and fovt-esry 
floor ie 

Your eboice of several practical colors. Full information and 
semple FKEE on request. 
IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 

922 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


On the Market 10 years 


| of its promenade and was turning reluct- to my joy, I could see by his manner 


j 
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(Concluded from page 92) 


got his “Thank You,” but it did not seem A Foreigner, suspected of being a Spy. 
to come from the Heart. came and leaned against him. : 

The Scrimp who insulted a proud young Mr. Wilgus wanted to know how long 
Aristocrat in a West Point Uniform by it would take to get some Cold Roast 
giving him a Dime got a Look that-made Beef, French Fried Potatoes, Head Let. 
him feel like a Caterpillar. tuce with Thousand Island Dressing, and 

The Fifty-Center would have continued a Glass of Iced Tea. 
to rank as a Prince had it not been for The Waiter said it would take about 
the Fact that a Western Party came on Five Minutes, thereby proving that he 
to sell a Mine. was a Waiter. 

He brought with him a three days’ Ask any good Waiter how long it will 
Brannigan and a feeling that Rockefeller take to revise the Solar System, drain 
was practically Broke. the Atlantic Ocean, and tear down the 

He took one whole End of anew-style Himalaya Mountains, and he will reply 
Hotel. It was a Hotel which discovered promptly, “About five minutes.” 
that a Room alone is worth more by the So Mr. Wilgus told him to go ahead. 
Day than Room with Board. Forty Minutes later, the Alien returned 

The Gink from the Golden West took with a Wiener Schnitzel, a platter of Red 
one Look at his gorgeous Quarters and Cabbage, some Potato Salad, and a 
after that he couldn’t think of any Coin Pot of Coffee. 
smaller than a Buck. It required the United Services of the 

The Boy leaped at the Dollar and then Manager, the Cashier, and a Bus-Boy to 
brought him $2 worth of Ice. pry the would-be Murderer away from 

The Cheap Skate who tries to impress his bleeding Victim. 
that same Vassal next week by handing 
him a single Rupee or a few Dibs will Moral: Heaven is operated as a Cafe- 
get His. leria. 


Moral: The Most you can Collect is The Fable of the Crisis and 
always the Regular Price. the Absentee 


The Fable of How to Get the R. HILDOCK will be remembered as 

Vulnerable Spot the Student of National Affairs who 

sat under the Awning at the General Store 

NCE there was a Man named Leroy and told of the Mistakes of McAdoo in 

Wilgus, who was cool asa Cucumber, Connection with the Institution of Federal 
game as a Pebble, and calm as a Pacifist Reserve Banks. 

during War-Times. Later on, both at the Pool Room and in 

The Opinion was often put forththat the Harness Shop, he proved how the War 
no one could cop the Wilgus Goat. could have been ended in go days. 

The Icy Aplomb and quiet Self-Control One Day, while waiting for No. 6 to 
often led Strangers to suspect that he arrive from Chicago with the Papers, he 
was related to Prominent People in the borrowed a Pencil and made a rough- 
East. draft Sketch on the side of the Depot of 

It is said that Leroy was once seen a simple Contrivance which would solve 
paring his Finger Nails when Yale had the the Submarine Problem. 

Ball within 4 Yards of a Touch-Down. Last Week, afew Patriots who have volun- 

He had faced Gun-Fighters in the West _teered as Counselors and Advisors in this 
and cowed them by his superb Nerve. Ifour of the Nation’s Need were called to 

When the Ship was wrecked and the meet near the Hitch-Rack on the East Side 
Boats were being lowered, Mr. Wilgus of Court I]ouse Square to devise Ways and 
was the Passenger with Presence of Mind Means of effecting a Peace Treaty. 
who took Command of the Situation and Mr. Hildock failed to appear. Upon 


| issued Orders in a Low Tone. inquiry it was learned that he was at 


On the Day when the Market went Home trying to fix the Wringer so his 


| crazy, our Hero, with 14,000 Shares piled Wife could use it. 
|on top of him, yawned slightly while 
| clipping a fresh Cigar. Moral: You cannot kill an English Spar- 


One Day he sat down to order Luncheon. row with a 16-inch Gun. 


The next New Fable in Slang, that of What They Hankered for and What was 
Delivered to Them, will appear in November Cosmopolitan. 


The Coca Gang 


(Continued from page 89) 


sheen of sharp cliffs, with lines of light- see Carla with Don Pedro, but saw no one 


_ green velvet stretching away between the else whom I recognized. 


mountains and myself. When I returned to the room, Kennedy 

The crowd seemed to have had enough was apparently finishing up his work -_ 
antly homeward. In a stylish rig Isaw he had discovered something. Even be- 
Sefiora Suarez and Doctor Joaquin. Evi- fore I had a chance to ask a question, he 
dently she had been able to detach herself beckoned me over to his improv 
from Carla. I waited about, expecting to laboratory-table. 
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Scientific Cookery 
This Is Something You Should Know 


HE Van Camp kitchens, for many years, were 


Baked Pork and Beans 
famed for their master chefs. So Van Camp As They Should Be 


dishes long revealed chef cooking at its best. 

Then we displaced those famous chefs by scientific 

cooks. By experts, college-trained in chemistry, 

dietetics and hygiene. And Van Camp products 
nowadays show their marvelous results. 


Our best example of this new-day ccokery is 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. In the days of chefs, 
that dish made these kitchens famous. But scientific 
cookery gave it multiplied delights. 

Instead of recipes, we use elaborate formulas. Fach ‘The beans are grown on studied soils. Each lot is 


covers pages of the most exact ng details. analyzed before we start to cook. ‘They are cooked 


Sometimes a thousand tests are made to get an in water freed from minerals, for minerals toughen 
ideal flavor. Every step and blend is carefully re- beans. They are baked in steam ovens, so hours of 
corded. So, when the perfect dish is once attained, fierce heat don’t crisp them. 


every after dish is like it. They are baked with a sauce which is the final 


Materials are chosen by analysis. Seeds and soils result of testing 856 formulas. ‘They are baked until 
are studied. We get the last extreme of quality and laboratory tests prove that every granule is digestible. 
flavor. For instance, all Yet they come to you un- 


crisped and unbroken, nut- 
like, mealy, whole, 


our butter is made where 
pastures are at their best. 


The result is dishes which Please try this dish. 


excel any like creations. Mach Desenaiieaine , BAKED WITH Every detail will delight 


is amasterpiece of flavor, qual- Also Behed Without the Seuce you. Let it show you what 
ity and cookery. And each THREE SIZES these modern methods 


will be a revelation to you. Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis — mean. 


Van Camp’s Van Camp's Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 


Pork and Beans Spaghetti Soups Peanut Butter 
It will change your whole conc eption Italian style—another Van Camp cre- 18 kinds—Fach recipe has been Vastly different irom the butter made 
ol this ever- eli ome dish. ation which no chef ever matched. periected by a thousand tests. in cruder ways. 
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Travel where you will—stop at largest city 
or smallest way-station—you’ll find Columbias 
ringing bells; lighting lanterns; operating buz- 
zers, phones, signals; running autos, engines, 
motor-boats, trucks and toys. Because they’re 
the same high-powered batteries wherever you 
buy them. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 


Canadian Nationa! Carbon Company, Limited. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts, no extra charge 
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Before him, in a rack, stood a test. 
tube about half full of a liquid. From the 
little brown glass which he had picked up 
he poured some grains -of the rhombic 
crystals. 

“Not soluble in water,” he remarked 
and he poured out some alcohol into 


_ another test-tube and dropped the crystals 


into it. 

They dissolved slowly as he gently 
shook the tube. Then he placed the tube 
in the rack beside the first one. Reaching 


over into his traveling laboratory, he 


took from one of the little shelves a bottle 


_ labeled “‘ Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide,” 


and poured some of the contents into each 
of the tubes before him. 

The contents of the tubes slowly turned 
a brilliant red. As he watched the trans. 
formation, Kennedy held in his hand a 
bottle of sulphuric acid. The redness had 
scarcely diffused itself through the entire 
amount of the liquid when he poured 
several drops of the acid into each tube, 


_ One after the other, he held them in the 


flame of a burner until the liquid bubbled 
and boiled. As it did so, its color changed 
again, this time to a beautiful shade of 
violet. 

“It was the same poison—both in the 
food and in the vial that we found,” he 
remarked triumphantly. ‘‘ That is the test 
for santonin.” 

I repeated. ‘What is 
that? Has it anything to do with co- 
caine?” 

Kennedy shook his head. 

‘Nothing directly. It merely happens 
to be the poison that was used in this case. 
I suppose that whoever used it thought 


' that cocaine would be too readily dis- 


covered. I have an idea that it was 
placed in the food from this vial—per- 
haps as the waiter passed or set down 
his tray. If you recall, Sanders sat ina 
corner, where he was waited on last. 
The rest of us were between him and the 
door that led to the kitchen.” 

“But what is the drug?” I asked, re- 
membering its terrible effect. 

“Tt is well known in the Levant, where 
it is sometimes known as Levant worm- 
seed. It comes from the dried flower- 
tops of the Artemisia santonica. I might 
have recognized it by its effect, although 
I did not expect to see such a thing in this 
part of the world. Vision is most strongly 
affected by santonin. Sanders’ case was 


typical. 


“First, the victim sees everything about 
him yellow, and, if enough of the drug 
has been administered, this yellow vision 
slowly changes to green, followed by con- 
vulsions, insensibility, and death. In 
small bulk, it is free from any taste that 
will betray it if it is masked by the taste 
of food. In fact, the drug is usually ad- 
ministered for medicinal purposes 1n some 
form of confection. Sometimes, ' 
even a small amount has been known to 
produce unexpectedly bad results.” 

I was about to question Kennedy fur- 
ther when the door of our room ope 
quickly. It was Denton, greatly excited. 

‘What's the trouble?” demanded Craig. 

“Trouble enough!” exclaimed Denton. 
“I’m glad I remained to watch. All of 
Sanders’ effects were taken from Callao 
to Lima by a police order from here. 

There was plainly in his manner 4) 
implication that he suspected that the 
order had come from Doctor Joaquin, 
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Gillette US. 


YOU CAN BE THE 


[EF YOU have any interest in any man 
in the Service, don't let him go to 
the front without this new Gillette— 


the U. S. Service Set. 


U.S. Regulations require a shaving outfit and 
every man must bring his own razor. 


The Gillette Safety Razor is used by the 
Regulars of our Army, by the Navy. by the 


ONE TO GIVE IT TO 


Marine Corps—by all the Armies and Navies 
of the civilized world. 


There never was a razor so exactly adapted to | 


of the 


Service Set 


HIM 


the fighting man—his habits of efficiency, his need 
for having all his equipment simple and compact. 


No Stropping, No Honing—and new Blades 
can be had anywhere in France, England, Russia 
and Italy. 


Designed after three years Gillette service with the 
Armies in Europe and our own troops on the Border. 
Solid metal case, heavy nickel-plated — Gillette Safety 
Razor, and Blades in Metal Blade Box. Indestructible 
Trench Mirror inside the lid. Razor and blade box 
nickel-plated. Cover decorated with embossed Insignia 

° Ss. Army and Navy. Size of set com lete — 
4 inches long, 174 inches wide, 5% inch thick. Weighs 


next to nothing and takes no room. Price, $5. 


The Gillette U.S. Service Set is a leading 
specialty with Gillette Dealers everywhere 


GILLETTE SAFE RAZOR COMPANY 
BOSTON MASS., U. S. A. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., of Canada, Ltd. 
73 St. Alexander St., Montreal 
If he has already gone, you can send him a Gillette U.S. Service 
Set by mail. If your dealer does not have this Set, send us $5 and 
your Sammie's address, and we will make free delivery direct 


_ to his hands from our Paris Office, or to any American Canton- 


ment from our Boston Office. 
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A MAGIC TOUCH OF TASTINESS 


ge this piquant, toothsome seasoning has for years 
been served in practically all high-class restaurants and 
clubs the world over, its larger, present-day use is in the 
kitchen of the modern housewife who is finding it a most 
wonderful aid in preparing dishes that are “different.” 


@ Notalone on roasts, steaks, chops, fish, curries, egg and cheese 
dishes, but in gravies, stews, soups and salads, it adds a magic 
touch of tastiness that lends new charm to all home cookery. 


100 re.ipes on handy Kitchen Hanger free from Lea & Perrins, 241 West St., New York 


SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


Exquisitely 


Fragrant 


LT PIVER | | 


PARIS (France) 


CHAS, BAEZ 


Sole Agent 
for U.S.andCan. ‘ 


} and Sachet Powder 


Perfume, 
Face Powder 


will be sent up- 
on receipt of 10c. 


Dept. 
24 E. 22nd St. 
New York City 


, where with all the trade you can attend to. 


STORY-WRITING TAUGHT 


MSS. criticized, revised, and typed: also sold 
on commission. Our students sell stories to 
best magazines. Free booklet. “WRITING 
tells how, gives proof. 

ress Association, Dept. 62, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EN TER ABUSINESS 


annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
Nocap- 


| ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


| Address Stepbenson Laboratory, 12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


BANKING BY M 
ATA INTEF 

Cleveland 
you can open a Savings 
Account at 4% compound 
interest with this bank— 
the Oldest Trust Company 
in Ohio. 

Send today for our booklet “W” 


explaining our system of receiving 
deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 


CLEVELAND,O, ....- L & SURPLUS $ 8,000,000.00 
Pin MILLION DOLLARS 
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at least, that it was from some one working 
through the secretary. 

“‘Worse than that,” he hurried on. “J 
saw the American consul. I made in- 
quiries. - Somewhere, either in transit or 
after the baggage arrived here, the maga- 
zines have been stolen.”’ 


It was indeed a blow. Why had they 


| been taken? It might have been for the 


sake of destroying the evidence. It was 


| a harder question to decide by whom they 


| afternoon. 


had been taken. All of the party head 
been away from the hotel during the 
It might have been done by 
any of them. 

‘‘We must locate them,” pondered Ken- 
nedy, realizing the increased importance 
they now possessed as witnesses. 

We regarded each other blankly for a 
moment. How were we to locate the 
magazines? It seemed impossible. 

Finally, it was Kennedy who spoke. 

“T wonder if any of our friends are in 
the hotel now. I can see no other way 
than to watch them. Perhaps one of 
them may give a clue.” 

A few minutes later, down at the hotel 
desk, Craig made inquiries. 

“They have not returned yet,” replied 
the clerk, adding, ‘although I did see 
Don Pedro enter with a package. He hes 
gone away.” 

A package! I almost felt my heart 
leap. We were all attention at once, but 
a sign from Kennedy prevented us from 
betraying any more interest. We walked 
away slowly. 

With a hasty glance about to see that 
we were not observed, Kennedy led the 
way to the staircase, and we mounted. 
Don Pedro’s room was on the third floor. 
Kennedy signed to Denton to try again 
his skeleton key. As we entered, we could 
hardly repress an exclamation. There, 
on a table, lay a carefully wrapped, bulky 
package. Kennedy tore off the wrapper. 
Sure enough, there were the very maga- 
zines we sought. Hastily, one after an- 
other, he ripped them open, caring little 
whether the contents were spilled or not. 
Each he examined carefully. 

‘Look!’ he exclaimed, under his breath, 
as he drew from the covers of one a paper 
which had been concealed carefully. 

I was not prepared for the surprise it 
gave me. It was in reality a message to 
a junta in New York. It was astounding. 
Some one was plotting revolution! The 
document told the story. It was at a time 
when German gold was being ship>ed for 
safety out of the United States. German 
activities in South America were evidently 
far-reaching, including not only attempts 
to gain active aid and to maintain reu- 
trality but even stir up trouble for gov- 
ernments. This revolution was being 
financed by some of the money Arms 
and munitions were being gathered in 
Colombia and at other points on the coast. 
The cocaine plot was only a cover. I won- 
dered what part Don Pedro played in it? 
Did he, too, know? Or was he only a 
tool? 

“Something must be done, and done 
quickly,” planned Kennedy, as we vee 
down-stairs again, almost in a daze. “ The 
Yunca will sail north probably to-morrow. 
If we remain to clear up this mystery, it 
may be days before we get even as far as 
Panama on our way home. Yet we cannot 
leave the case unsolved.” 

We were passing by this time the salon 
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of the hotel where I had seen Sefiora 
Suarez and Carla. Kennedy paused and 
jooked in. .No one was there. It was 
4 beautiful room, gorgeously furnished. 
In the center of the ceiling was a huge 
chandelier which, by indirect lighting, 
flooded the room with an almost shadow- 
less light. As Kennedy looked about the 
room, it seemed as if a plan occurred to 
him. After a hasty conference, he des- 
patched Denton on an errand, with the 
parting instruction: 

“Get some as deep saffron as you can— 
the others bright green.” 

No sooner was Denton on his way 


partnership is not developed. 


Virtuous Wives, 


A Novel by Owen Johnson, 
begins in 


November Cosmopolitan. 


The charge has been made by critics of American society that 
too many young girls of wealthy parents are in their upbring- 
ing so indulged in every whim and inclination that their own 
pleasure becomes the chief pursuit in life, and, as a result, a a 
proper sense of responsibility toward the duties of the marriage- 
Mr. Johnson, impressed with the 
validity of the indictment, has based this novel on a careful study 
of these conditions, and has produced a highly interesting and 
truthful story of married life in a well-known social environment. 


and Carla, finished the game quickly, 
swept off the board, and forgot to play 
the rubber. 

Chatting amiably, I accompanied them 


to the hotel, hoping that I had not suc-, 


ceeded too quickly for Craig. As we ap- 
proached the salon, to my relief I saw 
that I had not. Both Suarez and the 
senora were there with Kennedy, and, 
as we entered, Carla also came from the 
hall. Seeing us, I caught on her face just 
the trace of a suspicious inquiry. 

As we met, Doctor Joaquin attempted 
to ‘excuse the official action at Callao. 
Kennedy accepted the explanation, though 


than Craig summoned one of the servants 
of the hotel and, slipping a jingling bribe 
of gold into his ready hand, asked to have 
a tall step-ladder brought. 

“And now, Walter,” he added briskly, 
“IT have a commission for you, too. I 
want you to find Don Pedro and Doctor 
Joaquin. Get them here on any pretext 
as soon as possible. I will attend to 
Suarez, the sefiora, and Carla, for they will 
return here any moment, I am sure.” 

Recalling what I had heard before 
about the habits of Don Pedro, I decided 
that the best thing to do would be to try 
the Progreso Club again, now that the 
afternoon’s promenade was over. The 
club, as I entered, presented a far different 
appearance from what it had done some 
hours before. Nowit was crowded. Look- 
Ing over the crowd, I saw not only Don 
Pedro but Doctor Joaquin also at a table 
in the café, deeply engaged in the popular 
game of dominoes. 

I joined them, wondering how they 
would receive me after the rebuff they 
had given Kennedy earlier in the day. 
To my delight, they were rather cordial, 
though on guard. 

“I left Professor Kennedy at the hotel 
enjoying a chat with the ladies,” I re- 
marked casually. 

‘t Was a good opening. Both men shot 
quick glances at me. 

Ripe I accepted a commission from the 
adies to ask you to dine with them, if I 
— here,” I added, boldly faking. 
Pedro and J worked perfectly. Don 
oaquin, rather than let a new- 

f monopolize the attention of Tyra 


it was clear that it veiled something else. 
Don Pedro was too delighted by the fic- 
tion that he had been sent for to care 
about anything: I wondered, as I watched 
them, whether they were all in the gang. 

First, of course, a refreshment was in 
order, and Kennedy ordered a little ab- 
sinthe. By the time it arrived, the party 
was a bit more sociable. 

Regardless of the manner with which 
he played with fire, I“ennedy took ad- 
vantage of a lull in the conversation. 

“Strange,” he remarked. ‘Almost in 
every city I have visited lately, I have 
found secret agents at work seeking to 
array South America against the United 
States. Take it here—if a revolution 
could be arranged, quite enough would be 
accomplished.” 

It was as though he had exploded a big 
gun. What promised to be a friendly 
chat was instantly transformed. If dark 
looks could have accomplished their 
purpose, I felt that Kennedy would have 
been annihilated. But he did not pay 
any attention to them. 

“‘Some one, I believe, has been taking 
advantage of a cocaine-smuggling scheme. 
That poor fellow, Sanders, for instance, 
was merely a tool without knowing it. 
But he must have discovered something, 
and his life was sacrificed to conceal the 
secret. By the way, Doctor Joaquin, 
has there been any official report as to the 
cause of his death?” 

“No,” shrugged Doctor Joaquin; “‘the 


theory sounds as if he perhaps might have | 


been a drug fiend ‘himself. They say the 
users are subject to hallucinations.” 


In Every Home 


the provision of a daily ration of 
Grape-Nuts food adds to the 
family’s health and happiness. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains the entire nutriment of 
wheat and barley, including the 
vital mineral salts which play 
an important role in tissue build- 
ing and development of sturdy 
strength. The children, especi- 
ally, need these mineral elements 
so often lacking in the usual 


dietary. 
This splendid food digests quick- 


ly, hence is excellent for weak 
stomachs. Nevertheless it is a 
“man’s-size” food, filled with 
nourishment—a builder of brain 
and brawn. 


Ready to Serve, Crisp, 
Jelicious, Economical 


y Every table 
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daily ration of 
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TEST IT WITH AHAMMER 


“You may dent the wood 
hut the varnish wont crack: 


IWWARNISH 


a Sheet of Rubber 
And What Happens? 


Hammer a Sheet of Glass 


And What Happens? 


WRECKAGE —the glass is shivered topieces, This, 
in a lesser degree, is what happens to ordinary varnishes. 


“61” has the same characteristic — elasticity. 
EAUTY of surface and water-proof qualities are found in most any 


} 
good varnish. What you want is varnish that resists abrasion; varnish | 

that has rhe ability to withstand wear. That varnish is ‘“61’’ Floor 
Varnish, the varnish that stands abuse. That is why we say: ‘“Test it with | 

ahammer. You may dent the wood, but the varnish won’t crack.”’ 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 

finished with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish. Prove for yourself its wonderful toughness. 


VITRALITE, 

the Long-Life 
White Enamel, has 
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vantages of absolute 
whiteness, porcelain-like surface and 
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| as a beautiful interior finish, the 
long-lasting wear-resistance of Vitra- showing this remarkable enamel will be 

i lite is so extreme that it actually /asts sent on request. Write for them now. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your 
money back. Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by 


longer than paint 
outdoors. It is 


Yitralite 
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well as indoors. In- 
side, it lasts so indefinitely long 
that a guarantee is superfluous. 
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paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
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99 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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for 35c is selected from 1000 gift 
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j Christmas gift guide of America. 
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Visible Writing 
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‘T Gan Succeed! 
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plished through I.C.S. help, I 
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Get the “I Can Suc- | 
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International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
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“Hardly,” asserted Kennedy, taking the 
| aside with serious politeness. “No; it was 
| not cocaine that caused his death.” 
No one betrayed, even by a look, knowl- 
edge of what Kennedy was driving at. 
“Tt was a queer poison from the -Le- 
vant,” he shot out suddenly, toying, 
meanwhile, in an exasperatingly matter. 
of-fact way, with his untasted absinthe, 
as though fascinated by its green color. 
“It was santonin, which has the strange 
effect of making the victim literally see 
yellow and green.” 
“How would anyone here in Peru ever 
| know anything of such a drug?” 
| manded Doctor Joaquin skeptically. 
“How?” repeated Kennedy. “Think 
/a moment. Who controls the Levant? 
| In what secret service might one have 
| been assigned hither and thither, going, 
perhaps, from the Turkish government to 
Latin America—always seeking to stir up 
| trouble?” 
| He paused a moment while the tension 
threatened an explosion. Suddenly there 
| was the sharp cry of a woman. 

“Vellow—everything is turning yel- 
low!” 

It was Carla, who had sprung to her 
feet, staring about. 

I, too, was startled by the exclamation, 
but more so as I looked about. Indeed 
it was true. Everything in the salon was 
slowly turning to yellow before my very 
eyes. It was a most horrible sensation as 
I realized it, knowing what I already knew. 
I looked about at the others. There was 
no bravado now. In its place was real 
terror. 

I turned to Craig. He was standing, 
calmly watching us all. Aside to me he 
made a reassuring sign. Consternation 
reigned in the little group before us. 


| Slowly the saffron light faded out into 


| a weird green. 

A moment, and I remembered Craig's 
preparations and his careful instructions 
to Denton. He had arranged the lights 
in three banks of white, yellow, and green 
in the indirect chandelier. Where was 
Denton? Was he operating a concealed 
switch? 

Each of the group looked panic-stricken 


at the others. Carla especially seemed 


| ghastly under the green light. Don Pedro 


stared at Doctor Joaquin, uncompre- 
hending. 

plot—against the country?” he 
gasped. “I thought I was selling cocaine.” 

Joaquin did not reply. Was he dupe 
leader? 

“You have betrayed him—you knew 

I lost the packet he gave me on the train!’ 

It was Tyra, pale and agitated, facing 
Carla. 

“You were jealous—determined on fe- 
venge. You knew whom I really loved, 
whose secret I hid. You could not sac- 
rifice yourself—even for a time!”’ 

_ Weeping and protesting, Carla drew 
' back, clinging to Joaquin. 
“All right, Denton!” called Kennedy. 

“T have the clue.” 

The lights flashed white again. | 
“There will be no ‘revolution o 

smuggling, either,’ Craig ground out, a 

his pistol yawned coldly in the face of 

Fernando Suarez. there are, take 

it, still in Peru laws against murder. 
The next Craig Kennedy story, , 
The Phantom Parasite, appeat 
November Cosmopolitan. 
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Camilla 


(Centinued from page 23) 


brought out one of those remarks that 
made people call her stupid. “What a 
queer chance that your Cousin should 
happen to have a church so close!” 

She was told that a cousin “‘usually got 


the living.” It was in the gift of Nancar- 
row. 

“You mean you can have whoever you 
ike?” 


“Well, when the living’s vacant, who- | 
ever has Nancarrow makes the appoint- 
ment. 

Mrs. Trenholme concealed her boundless 
astonishment. She noticed that, though 
her host did not speak to or even seem to 
notice the few villagers in the single street, | 
their fresh country faces turned friendly 
looks upon him. As they neared the park 
gates, | 

“We are just ourselves till to-morrow ” | 
he told her, in his negligent English. 

“And to-morrow?” 

“One or two people coming to shoot.” 

The tall iron gates were opened by a 
white-haired woman. Michael nodded as 
they rushed through. 

“What a pleasant face!’ said Camilla. 

He agreed. One of his oldest friends, 
too. “She’s been at Nancarrow longer 
than I have—born in the lodge there.”’ 

The car swung round the last curve. 
Straight before them rose the facade. She 
glanced at the severe entrance. What was 
it going to be like? 

“ Alice—she’s here?” 


No; Alice had telegraphed to say she’d 
missed the connection. A later train | 
would bring her in time for dinner. 

Camilla’s heart beat faster again, yet | 
she could hardly have said whether she 
was relieved or anxious as she figured to | 
herself the first hours alone with Michael | 
and his mother. She was the more sur- | 
prised to find some dozen persons of all | 
ages gathered in the drawing-room at a | 
table long and narrow like a ship’s board. 

mother,” Michael was saying. 

From behind the tea-urn, the gray- | 
haired woman with the square shoulders | 
put out a hand, the left still busied with | 
the sugar-tongs. | 

“How do you do?” and then, without | 
pause, to a youth at her side, ‘Another, | 
Alec? Would you,” she went on, turning | 
again to the stranger, “‘would you like to | 


g0 up to your room first—or will you have | 


tea?” 

Michael answered for her. . 

“Oh, tea first—don’t you think? Yes,” 
he decided; “tea, by all means.” 

“Then where will Mrs. Trenholme sit?” 
Mrs. Nancarrow looked at Camilla with 
Michael's eyes and brow, but she spoke 
with a different mouth. The lower part 
of the long face was rough-hewn, the chin 
heavy; the unmodeled lips were more 
than a little grim. “Are you cold?” 

Mrs. Trenholme said she wasn’t cold. 
But she seemed to make no effort to dis- 
Sulse the fact that she was chilled. This 
English habit of rigid economy in introduc- 
tions, and of stripping from their reception 
of the stranger the element of even formal 
Reniality struck Camilla afresh, as it did 
after each renewed experience of the prac- 
used graciousness of Latin peoples. 

Michael pushed an armchair up to the 
table for her, and the guest sat down, a prey 
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leading diamond importers 
For over 41 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. However, a iarge business is done direct 
by mail with customers at importing prices! 
Here are several diamond offers—Direct to 
you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our posi- 
tion to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or prospective dia- 
mond purchaser. 


1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if 
your jeweler can duplicate it 
for less than $125. 


Our price direct to vou OD. 


Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring, $205.00 


This ring is made of all 
platinum, richly carved and 
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work effect. Set with per- 
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mond. 
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goldsetting. Money refunded 
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Our prices. third more. 

We refer you as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspap2r in Boston 
If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any Express 
Co. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
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DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
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mailed to you FREE 
on receipt of your name 


Free. 
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369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
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ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary—we show you how to 
make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
We sell direct from the mill tothe home through our 
local representatives, and our lines of hosiery and 
underwear for men, women and children are famous 
the world over. 
Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 


to an intensity of shyness she had not 
known since childhood. 

.sister-in-law, Mrs. George Nan- 
carrow. And this is the worst behaved of 
my nieces,” Michael went on cheerfully. 
Evidently he found nothing amiss in their 
reception. ‘‘ Anything hot left under that 
cover, Di?”’ 

A footman brought in a fresh pot of tea. 
While Mrs. Nancarrow poured it out, she 
told her son that Tony had come in with 


| the news that those Hatch boys had the 


whole village by the ears again. Michael 
smiled. 

“What have the little beggars been up 
to now?” 

A sound of suppressed laughter came 
from Tony’s end of the table. Tony was 
evidently the nice 
boy with curly 
brown hair and a 
wide mouth full of 
rather pointed 
teeth, white and 
shining as a dog’s. 
In their soft voices, 
the young people 
continued some in- 
terrupted argu- 
ment. It was asif 
even they were con- 
scious of having 
their part in con- 
veying tothe stran- 
ger, ‘‘We do not 
make the smallest 
difference in our ways because of you.” 

Camilla was conscious of an absurd 
rush of gratitude toward Michael for 
smiling at her. She felt it more than 
kind—it was munificent in him—to give 
her sugar and cream. 

As she sipped her tea, she looked round 
on one of the most beautiful rooms she 
had ever sat in. No wonder these English 
loved their homes! Nowhere out of Eng- 
land would you find anything to compare 
with the peculiar combination of stateli- 
ness and homeliness in such a house as 
this. 

Unlike many silent people, Camilla was 
no shrewd observer. But she took in 
certain things (and this applied in par- 
ticular to states of feeling) through the 
pores of her skin. She felt, rather than 
saw, that while Mrs. Nancarrow held the 
balance in the middle, the gravity of the 
end of the board- opposite Tony was main- 
tained by the frog-faced lady who must be 
the governess. It never occurred to Mrs. 
Trenholme that the nice fair boy in the 
early twenties, discussing some match at 
the opposite end, was Tony Nancarrow’s 
tutor. He was certainly no bar to the 
gaiety, kept at as high a level as he dared 
by the irrepressible Tony. Camilla found 
herself, too, smiling in that direction, till 
suddenly it occurred to her that she was 
being unnecessarily idiotic. For she hadn’t 
seen the point—couldn’t possibly, in a 


a 


| conversation so allusive, catch even the 


general drift.. She forced herself to try 
and follow the discussion between Mrs. 
Nancarrow and her son. Chancing to catch 
Camilla’s eye, 

“Hatch,” Michael explained, in his 
single effort to carry Camilla along, “‘ Hatch 
is an under-gamekeeper.” 

“And my brother-in-law’s particular 


| pet,” said young Mrs. George, dimpling 


and laughing as though she had said 
something witty. 


Arnold Bennett 


has written for Cosmopolitan 

number of 

topics of universal interest. 
The first of these, 


The Meaning of Frocks, 
will appear in 
November Cosmopolitan. 
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“Oh!” said Mrs. Trenholme, with equal 
brilliancy, and proceeded to take off the 


_cobweb-tulle veil she had worn under the 


motor-wrappings, and which till now had 
been merely turned up to her eyebrows, 

“‘Not so much a particular pet as a par- 
ticularly good keeper,’ Michael insisted, 

Diana exchanged understanding looks 
with the red-headed youth. 

‘* And Hatch doesn’t adore uncle Michael, 
does he? Oh, no!” 

The laughter and the talk went on. 

After unpinning her veil, Mrs. Tren- 
holme also unbuttoned her coat and un- 
wound a gauze scarf from her neck. She 
was not conscious that she presented that 
uncrumpled appearance after her long 
journey—‘‘long,” according to English 
standards—ac- 
quired only by 
those accustomed 
to journeys longer 
still. Nothing 
could be plainer 
than the black- 
cloth gown with the 
cambric tunic 
under the severe 
coat. No ornament 
whatsoever. The 
“note” was that 
simple neatness 
which is one of the 
least simple things 
in the world as it is 
one of the most ex- 
pensive. The covert looks that had fol- 
lowed Mrs. Trenholme’s movements made 
her wonder, with an absurd sharpness of 
anxiety, what was wrong with her. She 
surprised criticism in the quickly removed 
glance of the frog-faced person they called 
‘Miss Colby.”’ Camilla might almost have 
heard that lady’s cautious aside to the 
schoolgirl sitting next her. 

“IT don’t trust a woman whose hair is 
like that after nine hours in the train and 
a drive in an open motor.” 

Without these causes contributory to 
dishevelment, Miss Colby’s sandy wisps 
would to the end of the chapter be guilt- 
less of looking ‘“‘like that.’’ Inside the 
neat, dark head, the thought took shape: 
“Since they didn’t want me, why did they 
ask me?” 

No one would have suspected that she 
was growing more shy moment by mo- 
ment.. She had come to the point at 
which she was doubtful, however hungry 
she might have been, whether she could 
have put out her hand for a piece of 
bread. For hers was that form of shyness 
which, making little or no show on the 
surface of-the victim, works its way, s0 
to say, under the skin. The muscles 
become taut as though under some exces- 
sive physical strain. She knew of old, 
she hoped she had outgrown, this sensation 
as of locked jaws, of lower ribs pressing 
hard against the stricture of clothing. 
The time which seemed so long was 4 
matter of only a few moments while Mrs. 
Nancarrow launched her final—for the 
time being—objurgations of the language 
those Hatch boys had used. Camilla’s 
inner misery had blurred for her the edges 
of the talk, not, at best, very luminous, 
but she realized that the discussion ha 
somehow caught up and become entang 
with Charles Weston. That the Hatch 
boys had fallen foul of “cousin Charles 
seemed to complicate things for Michael. 
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EDISON WEEK 


October 21st to 27th 


anniversary of the invention of the 
incandescent electric light by 
Thomas A. Edison. ‘The entire week of 
October 21st will be observed by a num- 
ber of the industries founded by Mr. Edison. 


O 21st, 1917 is the 36th 


Mr. Edison’s Favorite 
Invention 


It is well known that the phonograph is 
Mr. Edison’s favorite invention. He has 
steadfastly refused to dispose of any of his 
phonograph patents; nor will he permit 
outsiders to become interested financially 
in the manufacturing laboratories where 
the Edison Phonograph is made. 

In the United States and Canada there are 
3700 merchants who have been licensed 
by Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell. 


The NEW EDISON 


Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


These merchants will observe Edison 
Week in various ways that will be an- 
nounced by them in their local papers. 


$2000,00 
In Cash Prizes 


A great deal has been said about the New 
Edison in the newspapers. ‘This new 
Edison invention has been tested before 
one million music lovers in direct com- 
parison with thirty great singers, for the 
purpose of determining whether the New 
Edison’s Re-Creation of an artist’s voice 
can be detected from the artist’s real voice. 
Similar comparisons have been made with 
instrumentalists. ‘The music critics of 500 
of America’s principal newspapers have 
attended these tests and described the re- 
sults in their respective papers. Prizes 
are now offered for the best patchwork 
advertisements composed entirely of quo- 
tations from these newspaper acconnts. 
You do not write a single word yourself. 
Instead you read what the newspapers 
have said about the New Edison and then 
plece together a complete advertisement 
from that material. Perhaps you will 
quote from a dozen different papers; pos- 
sibly you will confine yourself to two or 
three. That is for you to determine. The 
Prizes are as follows: 


$1000 Cash for best patchwork 


advertisement 
500 Cash for second best 
250 “ “ third best 
100 “ “ fourth best 
50 fifth best 


10 “ each for ten that earn, 
honorable mention 


Professional advertising writers and 
persons connected in any way with the 
manufacture or sale of Edison Phonographs 
are not eligible to the competition. 

No advertisement should contain more 
than three hundred (300) words. Nothing 
will be considered except the actual text 
of the advertisement. It is not necessary 
to send what is technically known as a 
out.”? The prizes will be awarded 
solely on the ‘*wording’” of the advertise- 
ments. Even ‘‘headings’’ do not count. 

You pay nothing to enter the contest 
and assume no obligation by doing so. 

The Edison Week Bureau will give you 
complete instructions and send you the 
booklet ««What the Critics Say,’’ from 
which you can select material for your 
*«patchwork’’ advertisement. 


The Edison Dealer In Your Locality 
Will Help You Win a Prize 


Go to his store and hear the New 
Edison. He may be willing to lend you 
an instrument for a few days, so that you 
can study it at your leisure in your own 
home. He may also be able to give you 
some good tips about your advertisement, 
but don’t ask him to help you compose 
it, as he will have to certify that he did 
not do so. 


‘The Contest Closes 
October 27th 


Edison Week ends October 27th and 
the contest closes the same day. Write 
today for Instruction Blank and copy of 
booklet ««What the Critics Say.’’ Address 
Edison Week Bureau, Orange, N. J. 
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RISORES 
HAIR 


That pretty hair of yours, don’t let it be 
disfigured with streaks of gray! Mary T. 
Goldman's HairColorRestorer will restore 
the original color in from 4 to 8 days. 
This pure, colorless liquid, as clean and clear as 
water, is one of the great discoveries of modern 
chemistry. It leavesthe hair clean, soft and fluffy. 
You can wash it and curl it as usual. 

Because it isn’t crude, repulsive dye, but harmless 
and mild restorer. ; 
You can prove these statements for yourself. We 
invite you to accept the free trial package. 


Goldimany 
©olor Restorer 


Send for free trial bottle and use it as directed on 
one lock of hair. Say, in your letter, whether 


TRIAL your hair is naturally black, dark brown, medium 
BOTTLE brown . light brown. If possible enclose a lock 
FREE in your letter. 


We will send you the trial bottle and a special 
comb with which to apply it, by return mail. 
When you want the full-size bottle you can get it 
direct from us if you prefer not to buy of your 


druggist. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
451 Goldman Building St. Paul, Minn, 
Established 50 Years aay 
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The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 
ut has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel 

with the Red Plug. 

Obtainable in all sizes—tlack,white or tan, 50c. attached—all Dealers 


2 Packs Playing Cards Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c. (elsewhere 50c) 


Spring Step, 105 Federal St., Boston 


THE 
RED PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


| Mrs. Nancarrow asked sharply. 
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The Hatches might be unruly in Sunday- 
school; they might, as Mrs. Nancarrow de. 
clared, have introduced a spirit of insubor- 
dination in the village unknown ince 
history began, but they couldn’t be aj. 
lowed to cheek ‘‘his reverence,” as Michael 


} called him. Did anybody know what 


they’d said? 
“Rather!” Tony was being begged by 


| his sisters and cousins to ‘‘ge on.” 


“T mustn't,” he said, with a grin. 

““Nonsense!”’ said his younger relations 
sotto voce. “Don’t be so aggravating, 
Tony!” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” he said, showing his 
pointed teeth with delight at thought of the 
revelations he was discreetly withhclding, 
**T don’t make the laws in this house.” 

“T wish you’d oftener bear that jn 
mind,”’ said his grandmother, with a good- 
humored grimness. And without troub- 
ling to alter her expression, she began-to 
catechize Mrs. Trenholme about her 
knowledge of the north of England. 

In the middle of one of Camilla’s re. 
plies, Mrs. Nancarrow interrupted a low- 
voiced conversation between the red- 
haired youth whe liked two lumps and the 
two older girls—Blanche sitting next him, 
and Camilla’s neighber, Diana, who leaned 
across the board to drive some argument 
home. 

“What difference does it make?” old 
“What 
does it matter to us who are letting their 
girls go? Your mothers,” she added, by 
an afterthought, catching one mother’s 
obedient eye, “don’t approve of sending 


| young girls to charity balls in London hotels, 


to dance with Tom, Dick, and Harry.” 

One of these “very particular” parents 
turned out, to Camilla’s surprise, to be the 
absent Alice. Diana St. Amant, with a 
face so like her mother’s, ventured to urge 
the charitable cause and the list of patrons. 

‘There are people who like posing as 
patrons,”’ her grandmother returned, with 
her nose high, “‘and like seeing their names 
in print. All that has nothing to do with 
us, as I should think you might know 
without being told.” 

Diana accepted her drubbing meekly. 

But Mrs. Trenholme had dropped her 
eyes. It was rude of Mrs. Nancarrow 
not to wait for the answer to the ques- 
tion she had asked. her guest. The 
interruption had the same effect upon 
Camilla as being pushed aside in a crowd. 
“They find me dull,” she said to herself, 
seized again by that constriction of shy- 
ness. She thought of this acquaintance 
and that-—of the bizarre young American 
at the Varias. ‘‘If I made an immense 
effort and threw off my bad habit of just 
sitting still—if I rattled and told anecdotes 
and screamed—they would listen. They 
might even like me.” She leaned hard 
against that inner sense of stricture Wl 
the thought: ‘Michael must see I am 
being a failure.” And upon that more 
poignant still, the anguish of homesickness: 
“Oh, why did I come?”’ 

Nevertheless, in spite of inner wretched- 
ness and without the aid of introductions, 
Camilla was unconsciously “getting the 
hang”’ of the party. 

The youth who got two lumps, called 
“ Alec”’ by the family and ‘Mr. Fairbairn 
by the governess, was, Camilla decided, 
in love with Diana St. Amant, “worst- 
behaved of my nieces.” But the Nan- 
carrow girl, Blanche, who was 2 little 
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Try NIGHT Cream Bath 


Did you ever bathe the face in the cooling, soothing, 
snow-white unguents of Pompeian NIGHT Cream? 

The sensation is delightful. The tense, tired muscles 
are relaxed. Moreover, the skin is thus kept soft, youth- 


ful and clear. 
Use It This Way 


After a day down-town; after a motor trip; before dress- 
ing for dinner, or whenever your face is tired and soiled 
by heat and dust, use a cloth dipped in Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream. Go over the face carefully, and then— 

Wipe thoroughly with a dry part of the cloth to remove 
all the grime and perspiration that Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream has taken out of the skin. Now a dash of cold 
water on the face. 


See how the hidden pore-dirt and perspiration have 


y. ie ; Mf darkened the cloth. Note how refreshed your tired, tense, 
arents : ZY alana heat-drawn face feels. Then observe how faithful use 
be the keeps the skin soft and clear. 
vith a ¢ ein sar caer Jars 35c and 75c at the stores. The larger size is very 
Ourge popular because it contains more for the money, two 
trons. one-half times as much as the 35c size. 
Mary Pickford New 1918 Panel 
names and sample sent 
with Miss Pickford once more has honored us by posing exclusively 
know for the 1918 calendar. Size 7'4 x 28 inches. Daintily colored. For 
; ! only 10c and the coupon below we will send both the Mary Pick- 
ford 1918 Panel and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. Please 
kly. clip the coupon before you forget it. 
her THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
‘arrow : oe Manufacturers also of P. ian HAIR M: for Dandruff, and 
ques- : Pompeian MASSAGE Cream for exe?cising the facial muscles 
The 
upon 
crowd. 
erself, 
f shy- 
atance 
erican 
mense 
of just 


cdotes 


(Stamps accepted, dime preferred) 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2036 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for a 1918 Mary Pickford Art 
Panel and sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 
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Dagget-Ramsdells 
PERFECT CoLD CREAM 
"The Kind that Keach” 


Skin cleanliness is a duty—because it 
leads to skin health. - 

You owe your skin as much time each 
day as you give to your teeth or hair. 

Each pore in the exposed skin, like a tiny 
pocket, takes its daily fill of dirt, too deep 
to yield to soap and water, but effectively 
removed by D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 

A daily clean-up, quick and easy, with D. 
& R. Perfect Cold Cream brings rich reward, 
brings cleanliness, health, comfort, beauty 
| of skin, charm of complexion. 

Perfected for American women more than 
twenty-five years ago by Daggett & Rams- 
dell, and still manufactured only by them, 
Perfect Cold Cream faithfully fulfills its proud 
purpose—promotes skin hygiene, adds to the 
health and beauty of womankind, prolongs 
the period of her attractiveness and influence. 

When you buy toilet cream, Safety First 
demands D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, ‘* The 
Kind that Keeps’’—as pure as it is perfect— 
a daily need, a daily comfort, a skin-reviving 
toilet delight for every day in the year. Re- 
moves tan, sunburn, roughness and lingering 
traces of Summer's vacation. 

The Cream for every person—a size for 
every purse. 

POUDRE AMOURETTE —another “perfect” product from the 
1), & R. laboratories. A fairylike, fragrant, fascinating powder for 
the complexion, that gives a faultless finish to correct dress. Flesh, 
white, brunette, 50c. Should your dealer be svld out, we will for- 
ward a box to you by return mail on receipt of Svc in stamps. 
Try Both Free 
Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and Poudre Amourette seut 
free on request. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
Department 151, D. & R. Building 
New York 


| 
benefits weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal 
eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes 
well and they will help keep you. 
25 At*All Druggists or Sent by 
Cc Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 


PO) L. THOMPSON SONS & CO, 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


reemans 
FACE POWDER, 


For 30 years women who care for 
uality have found no better powder than 
reeman's. Cool, clean, dainty; does not 
tub off. All toilet counters. Write for free 
sample. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 


Dept. 99 Cincinnati, Ohio 


older, thought Alec belonged to her. And 
so did the girls’ grandmother. 

They had all finished tea except Mi- 
chael, who had been called away to the 
telephone, when the drawing-room door 
opened impetuously and two small boys, 
one a mere baby, came dancing in, fol- 
lowed more sedately by a girl of ten or so. 
The boys ran round the table to their 
grandmother, calling out something about 
a pony. 

‘**And Michael came off two times!” 

“But Sue never sat up on the pony. 
Just lay on her front and held on to his 
hair.” 

mane, I suppose you mean,” said 
Mrs. Nancarrow, in her deep voice. 

The children went on chattering to her. 
They seemed to be on the best of terms 
with this ungenial woman. 

“Where is uncle Michael?” the oldest 
boy kept repeating. 

Mrs. George, who looked far mere like 
Blanche’s sister than her mother, went over 
to a Sheraton cabinet and took out boxes 
of blocks and wooden animals. 

‘What shall we build, children?’’ Down 
on the floor with the little boys she sat 
herseli—like them rosy and fair-haired 
and dimpling and smiling. Camilla only 
now remembered that she had not heard 
Mrs. George say two words beyond the 
phrase about Hatch until that question 
tothe children. Yet she had shed pleasant 
glances and suflicing smiles. You had 
no feeling that Mrs. George’s share in the 
family picture was not important and fully 
sustained. 

“Where is uncle Michael?” the question 
came again. fhere you are!” 

The oldest little boy jumped up and 
rushed toward the door. Michael picked 
him up and carried him upside down the 
length of the room. the child laughing and 
all his fluffy hair falling down like a golden 
mop. The tiny one also left his blocks. 

it to me, too, uncle Michael!” 

Old Mrs. Nancarrow seemed with diffi- 
culty to withdraw her eyes from the chil- 
dren. 

** Michael tells me you are fond of music,” 
she said to the guest. ‘*Do you ever play 
on two pianos?” 

The form of the question puzzled Mrs. 
Trenholme for a moment. Then: 
“Oh, you mean four-handed 

No; not since I left school.” 

The answer seemed to discourage Mrs. 
Nancarrow. She turned to her daughter- 
in-law with something about Peggy and 
whether her temperature had been taken. 
Mrs. George was setting out a halma- 
board for Sue’s benefit. Camilla looked 
on—or pretended to—as they made the 
first moves. In reality, she was absorbed 
in Michael’s dealings with the smaller 
children. He was not exactly playing 
with them. He pretended to be in great 
need of another piece of toast. He made 
little rushes and abortive dashes at them 
to drive them off. 

“You mustn*t make them wild,’ his 
mother remonstrated, with the air of a 
person repeating an ancient warning. 

They returned to the attack and climbed 
into his lap and onto his shoulders. He 
laughed and went on crunching toast with 
the most beautiful teeth in the world. As 
she watched the group, Camilla’s sense cf 
strain vanished in the wonder ef finding 
this man, unmarried, more at home with 
babies than Camilla had ever been in 


duets? 
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her life. It was Michael in a new light— 
imagination-stirring. She was nct pleased 
at hearing the boy called ‘‘Michael.” [ft 
was as if something had been taken away 
from her. With that thought in her mind, 


she lifted her eyes and found cld Mrs, 


Nancarrow’s on her. Camilla looked 
straight into them and they into hers, 
Michael’s mother smiled. Though Ca- 
milla fergot to do the same, so absorbed 
was she in the new experience, in her heart 
she was saying, “Oh, like me a little, 
Michael’s mother!” 

“T am afraid you ate tired?” he said, 
and Mrs. Nancarrow answered for the 
guest. 

“Yes,” she said quite kindly; “you 
must rest awhile.”” And then, in that 
other tone, she called across the room to 
the girl who was again monopolizing Alec, 
“Diana, you'll show Mrs. Trenholme her 
room.” 

Mrs. George—Camilla had already de- 
cided she was dull but nice—did not seem 
to recognize the desirability of removing 
her niece’s distracting influence. 


“We've finished our game,” she 
said obligingly. “Ill take Mrs, 
Trenholme——”’ 


“Diana!” the girl’s grandmother re- 
peated. 


Diana came forward, flushed and with’ 


very shining eyes, while her aunt went on 
insisting that she had to go up any way 
to take Peggy’s temperature. 

‘*Diana can sit awhile with her sister,” 
said Mrs. Nancarrow, with decision. She 
explained, while Mrs. Trenholme gathered 
her scarf and gloves, that Alice’s youngest 
child had been too ill to go home, and so, 
in their mother’s absence, the other St. 
Amant girls had come to help Peggy 
through a tedious convalescence. 

Michael was at the door with some 
parting chaff for the “‘worst behaved of 
my nieces,’’ as that young person followed 
her aunt and Mrs. Trenholme out of the 
drawing-room. 

From the first landing, Camilla looked 
back over the heads of the other two. 
Michael still stood inere in the drawing- 
room door. <A quick smile crossed his face. 
He made the faintest of little nods, as 
much as to say: “It’s all right, all glori- 


ously right! Trust me for it.” 
Nevertheless, Camilla went down to 
dinner full of perturbations. If only she 


could have been alone this first evening 
with Michael and his mother! There 
was something very daunting about these 
large English families. Michael seemed 
to belong so irrevocably to “‘his people,” 
as he called them, and there were so many 
of them to belong to that surely very little 
could be left over for anybody else. The 
feeling vanished at sight of him waiting 
for her down in the hall. Before she 
could drink deep enough of that cup ol 
devotion he held up, Alice came running 
down behind them. Her appearance had 
the usual effect, not only of ‘“‘livening 
people up” but of making them more 
natural. She led the conversation; above 
all, she led the laughter. 

Another arrival was Hilda Wilton, 4 
highly deccrative young lady whom Alice, 
in the drawing-room after dinner, explained 
as the daughter of an old friend of the 
family, Lord Maxwell Wilton. ‘Why did 
you ask? She interests you?” 

Camilla hesitated. 
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“T really dont enjoy 
going out, my complex- 
ion is so wretched? 


will clear your 


Resinol Soap not only is exceptionally cleansing and refresh- 
ing, but its regular use reduces the tendency to blotches, 
relieves clogged, irritated pores, and gives Nature the chance 
she needs to make red, rough skins white and soft. 

Bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol Soap and 
warm water, working the creamy lather into the skin gently 
with the finger tips. Then wash off with more Resinol Soap 
and warm water. Finish with a dash of clear, cold water 
to close the pores. 

Do this once or twice a day, and you will be delighted to 
see how quickly the healing Resinol medication soothes and 
cleanses the pores and makes the complexion clearer, fresher 
and more velvety: 

The soothing, restoring influence that makes this possible is the 


Resinol which this soap contains and which physicians prescribe, in 
Resinol Ointment, for the care of skin affections. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all drug- 
gists and dealers in toilet goods 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. It is ideal for the hair, 
for the bath, or for the care of a 
baby’s easily-irritated skin. 
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At this age a joke— 
At 60 a tragedy 


The first time you lost a baby tooth—remember the fun 
everybody had? Remember how they tied a string to the 
loose tooth? How everybody laughed at your toothless grin? 

The loss of a tooth was a huge joke then. But what a 
difference when you begin to lose your adult teeth! It is no 
laughing matter when your teeth cause you pain and suffer- 
ing, when they decay and when you are finally compelled to 
have them out. If sixty finds you with toothless gums— 
what a tragedy! Not so much because you have no teeth 
but because their loss might so easily have been prevented. 

Any dentist will assure you that if proper care is taken of 
the teeth they should last a lifetime. And it’s such a simple 
matter to take proper care of them. All you need to do is 
to visit your dentist twice a vear and brush your teeth twice 
daily with a dentifrice that cleans your teeth and which coun- 
teracts “ Acid-Mouth’’—the commonest cause of tooth decay. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco was made to help you keep your teeth for life. Pebeco 
makes your teeth beautifully clean and white and actually 
does counteract “ Acid-Mouth,” preventing the mouth-acids 
from breaking down the defensive enamel of yourteeth. You 
may have “ Acid-Mouth” now and not knowit. Authorities 
claim that it is present in ninety-five out of every hundred 
mouths. 

Don’t wait until “Acid-Mouth” gets your teeth. Begin 
today to use Pebeco—the dentifrice that counteracts it. 


Send Now for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube 
and Package of Acid Test. Papers 


Send us your name on a post card and we will mail you a package of acid test papers 
(enough for a family test). We will also send you a ten-day trial tube of Pebeco so 
that you can see how efficacious and delightfully refreshing a real dentifrice can be. 


* OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


Pebeco is sold ae Lehn & Fink 
by druggists NY 112 William St. 


everywhere Gc New York 
| 
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“T was wondering if she was a Nan. 
carrow. Your brother said only the 
family till to-morrow.” 

“It hasn’t got as far 2s that,” Alice 
said with, an odd look, ‘“‘though I dare say, 
some of the family are ready to think of 
Hilda as belonging.” As though to indj- 
cate whom in particular, she glanced round 


and at her sister-in-law, and then flew to’ 


adjust the screen between her mother and 
the fire. After that, she brought Mrs, 
Nancarrow’s work-bag, a thing as big asa 
pillow. 

Young Mrs. Nancarrow, plump and pink 
and pleasant in a curiously tousled eye. 
ning gown—she might at least have seen 
that the lace was clean—sat by her mother. 
in-law smocking a little frock. Old Mrs, 
Nancarrow kept up a desultory conversa- 
tion while she knitted a shawl on immense 
tortoise-shell needles and listened to every- 
thing that everybody else in the room was 
saying. 

Alice flitted from one to the other, but, 
finally, like a large sulphur-yellow butter-: 
fly, her chiffon-winged figure alighted on 
the cushioned fender. 4 

“Come over here!” she called out to 
Camilla, who was looking at a strange! 
hothouse plant set in a quite wonderful. 
Chinese bowl. ‘‘There’s no doubt,” Alice: 
went on, as though there had been no! 
hiatus in the conversation, “‘no doubt 
whatever but Hilda’s a beguiler.”’ 

“T suppose so,” said Camilla dully. 

“You ‘suppose’ 

“Anyhow’”’—Camilla seemed to wake 
up—‘‘she’s so pretty she oughtn’t to 
paint.” 

Mrs. George Nancarrow opened her eyes 
very wide at this indiscretion. After a 
moment she got up and joined Hilda on 
the other side of the room. . 

“Bless me,’ Alice had exclaimed, also 
staring, “‘Hilda doesn’t paint! Not to say 
paint. Not any mere than other people.” 
As Camilla made no reply, “I suppose,” 
Alice went on, “‘you think I oughtn’t to 
have any eyebrows?”’ 1 

Camilla indulged in a fleeting, shame- 
faced inspection. 

“Hadn’t you noticed?” Alice said, with 
her rippling laugh. ‘It isn’t everybody 
who’s born with neat little eyebrows like a 
line-engraving. And having no color, 
too—that doesn’t suit everybody.” 

Camilla made haste to return to Hilda. 

admit ”’—she Icoked across the room 
—those pink cheeks and scarlet lips do 
give a girl a—a—a : 

“Well, what do they give a girl?” 

‘A sort of jeweled look. Very brilliant 
at night.” 

Alice took up the word “jeweled” with 
enthusiasm. 

“That exactly describes it. Well, I may 
tell you Hilda isn’t the kind my mother 
usually imports—to—you can guess what 
for? No?” She put ker mouth neat 
Camilla’s ear. ‘To marry Michael. Hil 
da’s a sort of last hope.”’ : 

The door opened and the men came In— 
Mr. Croft, the young tutor, Tony, and 
Michael. 

“This one—Hilda—is really Nelly’s 
my sister-in-law’s, invention,” Alice went 
on, in her gay undertone. ‘Nelly loves 
Hilda. I don’t love Hilda. Do you love 
Hilda, Michael?” she demanded, as he 
stood in front of them. 

“Alice,” said her mother, ‘come here 
and hold my wool.” 
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To Insure Mororinc SAFETY AND LESSEN THEIR Own RIsks 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
and The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., print on their auto- 
mobile policies the vital suggestion to 
use Tire Chains when driving on wet or 
slippery roads. 


After their long and vast experience 
in handling automobile accident claims, 
these insurance companies inform their 
policy holders that Tire Chains are the 
only really dependable device for the 
prevention of skidding. Could you 
imagine a stronger endorsement! 


Weed Tire Chains are sold by dealers everywhere for all sizes 


of tires with their hundred and more ‘‘ fancy tread deitane:”* 


ae CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 
‘In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes—from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


W Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World W A 
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Alice St. Amant’s relation to her mother “T’ve wound enough,” she said. si 
was not easy to define. There was real ‘“Let’s show her the Sir Joshua that’s d 
affection between them—Camilla could see just like you.?’ Alice swept the two 
that—and there was. almost constant toward the end of the room. She had 3 I 
friction. nervous momentum that carried you along 
| It was clear that old Mrs. Nancarrow in its current. Camilla resisted it. She 
| was proud of her daughter’s wits and good _ stood looking back at Hilda. n 
looks, and responded, like the rest, to the “Do you know them so well you aren't 
something electrical in her which differ- coming?” k 
entiated Alice from the others; yet the Hilda wavered. Camilla waited for her, y' 
_ sensitive observer saw that Mrs. Nancar- Whether it was that or some less de. 
| row was secretly dissatisfied, secretlyon the _ finable reason, by the time the evening was o 
| watch, secretly afraid—was it of, or for, over, the sentiment—of the younger st 
| her daughter? Camilla wondered. people, at all events—was plainly in favor n 
| “Well”’—Alice, at her mother’s knee, of the new friend. U 
her fingers upright above the taut hank, Over the candle-lighting in the hall, d 
| turned her head and caught Camilla’s eye, there was competition as to who should d 
| “what do you make of us?” The guest, take Mrs. Trenholme up to her room, 
m | abashed, gave a little inner gasp. “Don’t ‘Bags, I take her,” suggested Tony. Y 
look at Michael to help you out.” “Nonsense! It isn’t a boy’s place. J dl 
Electrie-Vib rator | “What I ‘make of—’ Well, I can see shall.” a mee i 
> . | you are very unlike the rest of your family, “Not at all! She’s my mother’s friend, | 
anyway.” and she’s only your aunt’s friend.” 
WitHour question you CAN have a | There was a little burst of laughter. “That’s nothing, if she’d rather have e 
good complexion—smooth as velvet, | Even Mrs. Nancarrow smiled grimly, me.” tl 
from | without looking away from her wool- 
detect. 1keWise you can sely im- 4 4 
prove the condition of your “Sm winding. ere : They bickered gaily. Old Mrs. Nan- b 
pleasant minutes with La Vida Electric “Ah, you see,” Alice threw in, ‘‘Camilla carrow looked on without a sign. 
Vibrator morning and evening will quickly | never knew my poor father. He was very When the guest had gone up, with Diana a 
bring you to your best. Guaranteed equal like me.” in her train, Alice lingered. With her 
to vibrators selling at $15 to $25. Uses | ‘“Nonsense!’’ But Mrs. Nancarrow was brilliant face tilted sideways, ‘ Well?” 
alternating current only; can not get out | drowned in renewed laughter. she inquired. . . 
“You see,” Alice went on, “his grand- “Go to bed.” The old lady lent her 4 
s $5 which will be returned if you | 
are not thoroughly satisfied. Write for mother was a wild Irishwoman. There she cheek. ; 
free booklet. Alice lifted her audacious face to a her 
full-length portrait of a lady standing by voice as she glanced up at the figures dis- {7 
ADBRO-MFG -CO a great staircase, drawing on a glove, a appearing round the angle of the stair—' |) " 
702 Phipps Power Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | shady hat set aslant on auburn curls. ‘she’s a little quiet, don’t ycu think?” : « 
“Looks like a Romney,” Camilla mur- ““Ves—thank God!” Alice agreed, with 
— | mured. fervor. 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW?! “It is a Romney. But Raeburn does “At all events,” her mother admitted, f ™ 
Cartoonists are well paid your real Nancarrow best.” “she isn’t one of your ‘bright’ Americans.” h 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer thisad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate, and let 

us explain. The W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF 
CARTOONING, 839 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


“Oh, if she’d been ‘bright,’ we’d never 
have brought her, would we, Michael?” i 
Michael laughed. 
‘Coming to talk to me while I smoke?” 
he asked his sister. 
“Not yet. I’ve got to go up and get — 


Hilda came drifting across the room with 
an aimless air and seemed rather surprised, 
on the whole, to find herself opposite 
Michael. She asked some question about 
the shocting party. Michael had risen 
and was explaining. 


“Michael,” Alice called out, “can’t you her first impressions, ‘hot and hot.’ Fun 7 
High-Grade Instruction | see Camilla is dying for us to show her the _ to hear what she really thinks of us!” ‘ 
by CORRESPONDENCE pictures? Hilda, you hold the wool.” “If you do, I'll give you sixpence,” a 
Mrs. Nancarrow gave her daughter a Michael! called from half-way down the 
ss — — look over her spectacles and lifted the corridor. As the smoking-room door shut, - 
wool off Alice’s hands. mother and daughter exchanged looks. 
Special Free Offer — Write today for Cataloz The next instalment of Camilla will appear in November Cosmopolitan. yh 
and Rules for Admission to the Bar and Free Offer. : g Ww 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
510 Reaper Block, Chicago 
ee N 
‘AROAD TO Sieve of Fulfilment 
BIGGER THINGS” (Continued from page 59) ge 
: 2 “Gad, I dunno! I give up. You're too face your son lives mostly up at the col- 
| much for me, woman.” lege. I ain’t got enough on my mind yet 
America Needs pe “T can’t go on this way—the suspense— with the ‘Manhattan Revue’ opening te Fy, 
More Cartoonists can’t—can’t.” morrow night. You got it too good, if you i 
“T don’t know what you want. God want to know it. That’s what ails women 
knows I give up! Thirty-eight-hundred- when they get to cutting up like 
te dollar-a-year apartment—more spending- She was clasping and unclasping her 
3 cartoonists--men who can sway public opinion. money in a week than you can spend in a hands, swaying, her eyes me _— Be 
leading cartoonists, together with stories of how month. Clothes. Jewelry. Your sonone _ I wisht to God we ac ah an 
copy of “A Road to Bigger Things.” Write to-day. of the high-fliers at college—his automo- little flat on a Hundred and t “> co a 
EDERAL ADVISORS bile your automobile. Passes to every Street. ha happy st 
Oscar Cesare, Jay N. Darling. (Ding) W. H. Dona- show in town. Gad, I can’t help it if you success has ost you or 7 Prk on 
Hubbard, Willir-n. Ireland, Herbert_Johnson, turn it all down and sit up here moping known it, but—I—I wante ing s tir 
and making it hot for me every t me I put you and the boy. It’s your success yc 
Henry Sykes, 'S. S. Watts, Clive Weed, Gaar my foot in the place. I don’t know what lost you for me. Back there, not a — H 
* CONTRIBUTORS you want; you’re one too many for me.” we didn’t eat together like clockwork, I 
J. W. Bengough, McCutcheon, Edw. Marshall. “T can’t stand k a night we didn’t take a walk or——____. If 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF CARTOONING “All of a sudden, out of a clear sky, she There you go again! I tell you, 
: senators sends for me to come home. Second time you're going to nag me with ‘that once!" |. 
in two weeks. No wonder with your long often. Then ain’t now. What you home- 
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sick for? Your poor-as-a-church-mouse 
days? I been pretty patient these last 
two years, fecling like a funeral every time 
I put my foot in the front door—— 

“Jt ain’t often you put it in.” 

“But mark my word, you’re going to 
nag me once too often!” : 

“Q God, Harry, I try to keep in! I 
know how wild it makes you—how busy 
you are, but——” 

“\ man that’s give to a woman heaven 
on earth like I have you! A man that 
started three years ago on nothing but 
nerve and a few dollars and now stands on 
two feet one of the biggest spectacle-pro- 
ducers in the business! By Gad, you’re so 
darn lucky it’s made a loon out of you! 
Get out more. Show yourself a good time. 
You got the means and the time. Ain’t 
there no way to satisfy you?” 

“T can’t do things alone all the time, 
Harry. I—I’m funny that way. I ain’t a 
woman like that, a new-fangled one that 
can do things without her husband. It’s 
the nights that kill me—the nights. The 
—all nights sitting here alone—waiting.” 

“Tf you ain’t learned the demands of my 
business by now, I’m not going over them 
again.” 

“Yes; but not all— —” 

“You ought to have some men to deal 
with. I’d like to see Mrs. Unger try to 
dictate to him how to run his business.” 

“You've left me behind, Harry. I—try 
to keep up, but —I can’t. ain’t the woman 
to naturally paint my hair this way. It’s 
my trying to keep up, Harry, with you 
and—and—Edwin. These clothes—I ain’t 
right in’em, Harry; I know that. That’s 
why I can’t stand it. The suspense. The 
waiting-up nights. I tell you I’m going 
crazy. Crazy with knowing I’m left be- 
hind.” 

“T never told you to paint up your hair 
like a freak.” 

“T thought, Harry—the color—like hers 

—it might make me seem younger——”’ 
_ “You thought! You’re always think- 
ing.” 
She stood behind him now over the 
couch, her hand yearning toward but not 
touching him. 

“O God, Harry, ain’t there no way I 
can please you no more—no way?” 

“You can please me by acting like a 
human being, and not getting me home on 
wild-goose chases like this.” 

“But I can’t stand it, Harry! The quiet. 
Nobody to do for. You always gone. 
Edwin. The way the servants—laugh. I 
ain't smart enough, like some women—I 
got to show it—that my heart’s breaking.” 

“Go to matinées; go——” ; 

“Tell me how to make myself like Alma 
Zitelle to you, Harry. For God’s sake, 
tell me!” 

He looked away from her, the red rising 
up above the rear of his collar. 

You're going to drive me crazy des- 
berate, too, some day, on that jealousy stuff. 
I'm trying to do the right thing by you 
and hold myseli in, but—there’s limits.” 

Harry, it—ain’t jealousy. I could 
stand anything if I only knew. If you’d 
on'y Come out with it. Not keep me sit- 
ting here night after night, when I know 
yoU—you’re with her. It’s the suspense, 
I alty, as much as anything is killing me. 

could stand it, maybe, if I only knew. 

If I only knew!” 

He sprang up, 


wheeling to face her 
across the couch. 


| 
| 


stuff that wins. 


and I wish we had more like you.” 


The boss can't take chances. When he has a responsible job to fill, he picks a 
He’s watching you right now, hoping you’ll be ready when 
your opportunity comes. The thing for you to do is to start today and train yourself 
to do some one thing better than others. You can do it in spare time through the 


man trained to hold it. 


International Correspondence Schools. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you through the mails. No 
matter how humble or important your 
_—_ job, I.C.S. training will push you 

igher. No matter what your chosen 
work, some of the 280 practical I.C.S. 
home-study courses will suit your needs. 


Choose Your Career 


Do you like Advertising ? Salesman- 
ship? Many of the foremost advertising 
and sales managers in this country were 
I. C. S. trained. Commercial Law? Ac- 
counting? All over America, bookkeepers, 
accountants, private secretaries, office 
managers, are reaping the rewards of 
training in I. C. S. spare-time study of 


ture? Electricity? Chemistry? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men have climbed 
into big jobs in the technical professions 
through the I. C. S. help. 


The first step these men took was to 
mark and mail this coupon. Make your 
start the same way—and make it right now. 


| 
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these subjects? Engineering? Architec- | 
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“You Get The 


“We've been watching you, young man. We know you’re made of the 
The man that cares enough about his future to study 
an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the kind we want in this firm’s 
responsible positions, You're getting your promotion on what you snow, 


Itt 


Job’ 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2528, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Salesmanship 
Commercial Law 
BUSINESS (Complete) 
Cert. Pub. A 


ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 

Tel h Expert 


Higher Accounting 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer and Typist 
Traffic Management 
WINDOW TRIMMER 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
Common School Subjects 
Good English 
Teacher 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


Surveying and Mapping 


Machine Shop Practice 
Stationary Engineer 
Gas Engineer 


Practical Telephony 
Railroader 
Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Metallurgist or Prospecto. 
ARCHITECT 
Conteactor and Builder 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Sheet Metal Worker 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Illustrator 
Designer 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
AGRICULTURE Spanish 
Poultry Raising 

avigator 
AUTOMOBILES 


Street 
and No. 


City. 


State. 


If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


5 COMMERCIAL ART 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our 


e wi to ke you 
successful—Learn at home in your spare tine 
—or in our resident school—Day or evening. 
Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL 
e., Chicago, Ill. 


116 So. Michigan Av: 


cities. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
Send for latest booklet. 


trade-mark 


FACTORY 
REBUILT | 


2 
‘¢ 


and 


> SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters 

lines’’-no “‘shading’’—no “word- 
signs’’—no “‘cold notes."’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
tull descriptive matter, free, aidress 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, “939 Unity Building, Chicago, Ml. 


Sent on trial. Typewriter 
today for big free beck! and 


Rex Typewriter Company 
Building, 


Mattie. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 339 Broadway, 


Now 
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“OA, it’s just your nerves!” 


OTHERLIKE, clinging to the hope that ‘‘a 
good night’s rest will right matters.” But 


truthfully, isn’t it more than a mere passing nerve 
irritation—are not the nerves really starving? 
Nature is signalling for help. And unless help 
comes. . ! 
Over-strain, worry or shock has used up the nerves 
reserve. This, physicians afirm, must be re- 
placed! And it should be done in the simplest, 
safest, most effective way—by giving those essential cell 
FOODS, albumen and organic phosphorus, in such a 
readily assimilable union as in Sanatogen. 
For, as Lady Henry Somerset, the noted social reform 
advocate, says: 

“*Sanatogen has an invigorating power on worn- 

out nerves, giving tone to exhausted tissues to 

surprising extent.’’ 
How well Sanatogen gives this help, physicians in every 
land—21,000 have endorsed Sanatogen in writing—know 
from actual observation. 
Is not this the best possible assurance that when you 
call on Sanatogen for help, it will not be in vain > 

FREE SAMPLE OFFER: Sanatogen is sold by all good 

druggists, in three sizes from . up. o readers 

o‘ this magazine a free sample will be sent, together with 

a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne entitied 

“The Art of Living.” Address The Bauer Chemical 

Company, 30E Irving Place, New York City. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 19/3 


+ 


Clear Your Throat 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats. 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


in Business Over Sixty Years 
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“You mean that?” 
“ Harry!” i 

“Well, then, since you're the one wants 
it, since you’re forcing me to it—F'll eng | 
your suspense, Millie. Yes. Let me go, | 
Millie. There’s no use trying to keep |) 
life in something that’s dead. Let me 


” 


She stood looking at him, cheeks cased 
in palms, and her sagging eye-sockets seem. 
ing to darken, even as she stared. 

““You—her 

“Tt happens every day, Millie. Man 
and woman grow apart, that’s all. You 
own son is man enough to understand that, 
Nobody to blame. Just happens.” 

“ Harry—you mean——” 

“Aw, now, Millie, it’s no easier for me 
to say than for you to listen. I’d sooner 
cut off my right hand than put it up to you, 
Been putting it off all these months. | 
you hadn’t nagged—led up to it, I’d have | 
stuck it out somehow and made things | 
miserable for both of us. It’s just as well |. 
you brought it up. I—life’s life, Millie, [ 
and what you going to do about it?” 

A sound escaped her like the rising moan | 
of a gale up a flue; then she sat down! 
against trembling that seized her and sent | 
ripples along the iridescent sequins. 

“Harry — Alma Zitelle — you mean— | 
Harry?” 

“Now what’s the use going into all that, 
Millie; what’s the difference who I mean? 
It’s happened.” } 

“Harry, she—she’s a common woman.” | 

“We won’t discuss that.” 

“‘She’ll climb on you to what she wants 
higher up still. She won’t bring you 
nothing but misery, Harry. I know what 
I’m saying; she’ll 

““You’re talking about something you 
know nothing about—you-—”’ 

“Tdo. Ido. You’re hypnotized, Harry. 
It’s her looks. Her dressing like a snake. 
Her hair. I can get mine fixed redder 
hers, Harry. It takes a little time. Mine’ 
only started to turn, Harry, is why it don't 


look right vet te you. This dress, it's 
from her own dressmaker, Harry—lj- 
promise you I can make myself like—her—|- 
I promise you, Harry——” 

“For God’s sake, Millie, don’t talk like i 
—that! It’s awful! What’s those thing ; 
got to do with it? It’s—awful!” 


“They have, Harry. They have, only: 
man don’t know it. She’s a bad woman,) 
Harry—she’s got you fascinated with the F 
way she dresses and does——”’ 

won’t go into that.” 

“We will. We will. I got the right. If 
don’t have to let you go if I don’t want to. 
I’m the mother of your son. I'm the wie 
that was good enough for you in the days 
when you needed her—I——” 

“You can’t throw that up to me, Millie. i 
I’ve squared that debt.” 

“She'll throw you over, Harry, whe 
I’ll stand by you to the crack of doom F 
Take my word for it, Harry. 0 Gof 
Harry, please take my word for it!” 

She closed her streaming eyes, clutchit 
at his sleeve in a state beyond her contr 5) 
“Won't you please? Please!” 

He toed the carpet. is 

‘“‘I—T’d sooner be hit in the face, Millie. 
than—have this happen. Swear I woulé 
But you see for yourself we—we cant ® 
on this way.” 

She sat for a moment, her stare widen ; 
above the palm clapped tightly ag@*9 
her mouth. i 
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“Then you mean, Harry, you want— 
you want a—a 
“ “Now, now Millie, try to keep hold of 
yourself. You're a sensible woman. You 
know I'll do the right thing by you to any 
amount. You'll have the boy till he’s of 
age and after that, too, just as much as you 
want him. He’ll live right here in the flat 
with you. Money’s no object, the way I’m 
going to fix things. Why, Millie, com- 
pared to how things are now—you’re going 
to be a hundred per cent. better off— 
without me.” 

She fell to rocking herself in the straight 
chair. 

“OQ my God! O my God!” 

“Now, Millie, don’t take it that way. I 
know that nine men out of ten would call 
me crazy to—to let go of a woman like you. 
But what’s the use trying to keep life in 
something that’s dead? It’s because you’re 
too good for me, Millie. I know that. 
You know that it’s not because I think any 
less of you, or that I’ve forgot it was you 
give me my start. I’d pay you back ten 
times more if L could. I’m going to settle 
on you and the boy so that you’re fixed for 
life. When he’s of age, he comes into the 
firm half-interest. There won’t even be no 
publicity, the way I’m going to fix things. 
Money talks, Millie. You'll get your de- 
cree without having to show your face to 
the public.” 

“Q God—he'’s got it all fixed—he’s 
talked it all over with her! She——”’ 

“VYou—you wouldn’t want to force 
something between you and me, Millie; 
that—that’s just played out——”’ 

“T done it myself. I couldn’t let well- 
enough alone. I was ambitious for em. I 
dug my own grave. I done it myself. 
Done it myself!” 

“Now, Millie, you mustn’t look at 
things that way. Why, you’re the kind of 
alittle woman all you got to have is some- 
thing to mother over. I’m going to see 
to it that the boy is right here at home 
with you all the time. He can give up 
those rooms at the college—you got as fine 
a son as there is in the country, Millie, 
—I'm going to see to it that he is right 
here at home with you——’”’ 

“O God—my boy—my little boy—my 
little boy!” 

“The days are over, Millie, when this 
kind of thing makes any difference. If it 
was—the mother—it might be different, 
but where the father is—to blame—it don’t 
matter with the boy. Anyways, he’s 
nearly of age. I tell you, Millie, if you’ll 
just look at this thing sensible——” 

“I—let me think, let-—me—think.”’ 

Her tears had quieted now to little dry 
moans that came with regularity. She 
was still swaying in her chair, eyes closed. 
ar get your decree, Millie, with- 

“Don’t talk,” she said, a frown lowering 
over her closed eyes and pressing two fin- 
Rers against each temple. ‘‘Don’t talk.” 

He walked to the window in a state of 
great perturbation, stood pulling inward 
Is lips and staring down into the now 

lighted flow of Broadway. 


brilliantly 


Tumed into the room with short, hasty 
Strides, then back again. Came to con- 
front her. 

“Aw, now, Millie—Millie—” Stood re- 
garding her, chewing backward and for- 
ward along his finger-tips. ‘“You—you 
See for yourself, Millie, what’s dead can’t 

made alive—now, can it?” wip 


| 
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Wherever you go, there you will find 
Kodak film to fit your Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


with you. 


Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


‘OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

and lashes, graceful neck and chi: luxuriant 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads; strengthen sagging facial muscles—have com- 
fortable feet, all thru following the s mple directions 
of Susanna Co- 
croft’s Physical 
Culture Face, 
Neck, Scalp and 
Feet 


Thousands have 
doneso. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results. 

Send postal for 
latest free Book- 
let containing 
many beauty 
hints and all about 
the wonderful 
work accom- 
plished by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 7, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
(A Division of Susanna‘Cocroft's Phys.Culture Course) 


for 
Fishing 
Hunting 


Hundreds of Caille 
owners have asked 
to become our agents in their vicin- 
ity. Weare going to give every one 
a chance to be an Owner Saom 
and sell Caille motors. No selling 
experience necessary. No office or 
shop needed. 


Special Owner Agent Offer 


We will give a special ‘““Owner Agent’? 
discount to one in exch community. 
Some Owner Agents easily sell 1 to 12 
Cailles a year among friends and acquaintances. 
Get yours at discount now, sell all you can. 
Two Speeds Ahead, Two Speeds Back, or 
Standstill Without Stopping Motor 
The Caille 5-Speed Motor Starter operates with 

quick, easy pull, women and children operate it 
easily. wo speeds ahead—two speeds back—or 
stand still without stopping motor. It’s so flexible 
anyone can use it for every purpose (hunting, fish- 
ing, pleasure) in fresh or salt water. Best materials, 
simple in construction, fully guarant 4 

Get Owner Agent's Special Discount Cat- 

alog, booklet “Installation, Operation and 
Care of 2-Cycle Motor and Equipment.” All abso- 
lutely free. Act quickly, NOW. 

CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 

110 Caille Building Detroit, Mich. 
Inboard Marine Motor Catalog on request. Give dimensions of boat 
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Gender gums —a danger 
& signal 


AS’ sappers mine 
the enemy’s 


defenses, so gum- 
decay tunnels 
through the normal 
gum line and pro- 
duces tooth decay 


orm. 


This gum decay or 
Pyorrhea (Riggs’ Dis- 
ease) is most danger- 
ous. The gums 
become devitalized, 
relaxed. They re 
cede. They shrink and 
age the mouth. Gum 
tenderness is pres- 
ent. The teeth 
loosen. Also Pyor- 
rhea pockets breed 
bacteria whic 
drain into the sys- 
tem and cause 
many organic  dis- 
eases of mid-life. 


Four people 
out of five over 
forty suffer from 
this Pyorrhea; 
but Forhan’s 
positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea 
if used~in time 
and used consis- 
tently. 


Forhan’s hard- 
ens the gums that 
hug the teeth and 
hold them firm. 
It touches the 
fundamentals of 
tooth health in 
fact. And all 
this while you 
are cleansing your 
teeth scientifi- 
cally. Forhan’s is 
cool, antiseptic 
and pleasant to 
the taste. 

4 


set in, start usi 

Forhan's an 
consult a dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment. 
In 30c and 50c 
tubes at all drug- 
ists in the 

nited States. 


FORHAN CO. 


give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers’ og direct 

Write for Booklet and 
View of arch Free 10-Day Trial Offer 


cut with Knife. Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90 G Reade St., N.Y. 


1047, Michigan Chicago 


Short- Story W riting 
COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes:—“‘Before 
completing the lessons,received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold toWoman’sHomeCompan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 


Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One 
Hundred Courses, under pro- 

: fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
Dr. Esenwein nell, and other leading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 85, Springfield, Mass. 


> its most painful | 


to-morrow. 


She nodded, acquiescing, her lips bit- 
terly wry. 


lawyer, Millie, he’ll fix it, alimony. 


” 


and all, so you won’t 

God!” 

“‘Suppose I just slip away easy, Millie, 
and let him fix up things so it’ll be easiest 
for us both. Send the boy down to see me 
He’s old enough and got 
enough sense to have seen things coming. 
He knows. Suppose—I just slip out easy, 
Millie, for—for—both of us. Huh, Mil- 
lie?” 

She nodded again, her lips pressed back 
against outburst. 

“Tf ever there was a good little woman, 
Millie, and one that deserves better than 
me, it’s——”’ 

“Don't!” she cried. 
don’t!” 

**Go—quick—now!”’ 

He hesitated, stood regarding her there 
in the chair, eyes squeezed closed like 
Iphigenia praying for death when exiled 
by Tauris. 

“Milli —I——” 

“Go!” she cried, the wail clinging to her 
lips. 

He felt round for his hat, his gaze ob- 
scured behind the shining glasses, tiptoed 
out round the archipelago of too much 
furniture, groped for the door-handle, 
turning it noiselessly, and stood for the in- 
stant looking back at her bathed in the 
rosy light and seated upright like a sleeping 
Ariadne, opened the door to a slit that 
closed silently after him. 

She sat thus for three hours after, the 
wail still uppermost on the silence. 

At ten o'clock, with a gust that swayed 
the heavy drapes, her son burst in upon 
the room, his stride kicking the door before 
he opened it. Six feet in his gymnasium- 
shoes, and with a ripple of muscle beneath 
the well-fitting, well-advertised Campus 
Coat for College Men, he had emerged 
from the three years into man’s complete 
estate, which, at nineteen, is that patch of 
territory at youth’s feet known as “the 
world.” Gray-eyed, his dark lashes long 
enough to threaten to curl, the lean line of 
his jaw squaring after the manner of 
America’s fondest version of her manhood, 
he was already in danger of fond illusions 
and fond mammas. 

‘Hello, mother!” he 


“*Don’t—don’t— 


said, striding 


| quickly through the chairs and over to 


| 


| 


where she sat. 

“Edwin!” 

“Thought I'd 
mother.” 

He kissed her lightly, perking up her 
shoulder-butterflies of green sequins, and 
standing off to observe. 

‘“‘Got to hand it to my little mother for 
quiet and sumptuous el-e-gance! Some 
classy spangy-wangles!” He ran his hand 
against the lay of the sequins, absorbed in 
a conscious kind of gayety. 

She moistened her lips, trying to smile. 

“Oh, boy,”, she: said—* Edwin!’’—hold- 
ing to his forearm with fingers that tight- 
ened into it. 

“Mother,” he said, pulling at his coat 
lapels with a squaring of shoulders, ‘* you— 
you going to be a dead-game little sport?” 

She was looking ahead now, abstraction 
growing in her white face. 

“Huh?” 

He fell into short strides up and down 
the length of the couch-front. 


sleep home to-night, 
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““I—I guess I might have mentioned jt 
before, mother, but—but—oh, hang!— 
when a fellow’s a senior it—it’s all he can 
do to get home once in a while and—anq— 
what’s the use talking about a thing any- 
way before it breaks right, and—wel] 
everybody knows it’s up to us college fel. 
lows—college men—to lead the others and 
show our country what we’re made of 
now that she needs us—eh, little dressed-up 
mother?” 

She looked up at him with the tremulous 
smile still trying to break through. 

““My boy can mix with the best of ’em,” 

**That’s not what I mean, mother.” 

“You got to be twice to me what you 
been, darling—twice to me—listen, darling: 
I—O my God!” 

She was beating softly against his hand 
held in hers, her voice rising again and her 
tears. 

‘Listen, darling 

“Now, mother, don’t get into a spell. 
The war is going to help you out on these 
lonesome fits, mother. Like Slawson put 
it to-day in Integral Calculus Four, war 
reduces the personal equation to its lowest 
terms—it’s a matter of , 

“T need you now, Edwin—O God, howI 
need you! There never was a minute in all 
these months since you've grown to under- 
stand how—it is between your father and 
me that I needed you so much——” 

““Mother, you mustn’t make it harder 
for me to—tell you what I “i 

“T think maybe something has _hap- 
pened to me, Edwin. I can feel myself 
breathe all over—it’s like I’m outside of 
myself somewhere——’’ 

“Tt’s nervousness, mother. You ought 
to get out more. I’m going to get you 
some war-work to do, mother, that'll make 
you forget yourself. Service is what 
counts these days!” 

“Edwin, it’s come—he’s leaving me— 
it——”’ 

‘Speaking of service, I—I guess I might 
have mentioned it before, mother, but— 
but—when war was declared the other day, 
a—a bunch of us fellows volunteered for— 
for the university unit to France, and-- 
well, I’m accepted, mother—to go. The 
lists went up to-night. I’m one of the 
twenty picked fellows.” 

“France?” 

“We sail for Bordeaux for ambulance- 
service the twentieth, mother. I was the 
fourth accepted with my qualifications— 
driving my own car and—and physical fit- 
ness. I’m going to France, mother, among 
the first to do my bit. I know a fellow 
got over there before we were in the war 
and worked himself into the air-fleet. 
That's what I want, mother, air-service! 
They’re giving us fellows credit for out 
senior year just the same. Bob Vanda- 
venter and Clarence Unger and some ol 
the fellows like that are in the crowd. Are 
you a dead-game sport, little mother, and 
not going to make a fuss * 

“T — don’t know — what — is — It— 
——” 

“Your son at the front, mother, helping 
to make the world a safer place for Democ- 
racy. Does a little mother with something 
like that to bank on have time to be miset- 
able over family rows? You're going t0 
knit while I’m gone. The busiest little 
mother a fellow ever had, doing her bit for 
her country! There’s signs up all overt the 
girls’ campus: “A million soldiers ‘out 
there’ are needing wool jackets and chest- 
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rotectors. How many will you take care 
o(2” You're going to be the busiest little 
mother a fellow ever had. You're going to 
stop making a fuss over me and begin to 
make a fuss over your country. We’re 
going into service, mother!” 

“Pon’t leave me, Edwin! Baby darling, 
don’t leave me! I’m alone. I’m afraid.” 

“There, there, little mother,” he said, 
patting at her and blinking; “T—why — 
why there’s men come back from every 
war and plenty of them. Good Lord, just 
because a fellow goes to the front, he ——” 

“JT got nothing left. Everything I’ve 
worked for has slipped through my life 
like sand through a sieve. My hands are 
empty. I’ve lost your father on the suc- 
cess I slaved for. I’m losing my boy on the 
fine ideas and college education I’ve slaved 
for. I—don’t leave me, Edwin—I’m 
afraid—don’t——” 

“Mother—I—don’t be cut up about 


” 


“Why should I give to this war? I ain’t 


at college. I ask so little of life—just some 
one who needs me, some one to do for. I 
ain’t got any fine ideas about a son at war. 
Why should I give to what they’re fighting 
for on the other side of the ocean? Don’t 
ask me to give up my boy to what they’re 
fighting for in a country I’ve never seen— 
my little boy I raised—my all I’ve got— 
my life! No! No!” 

“Tt’s the women like you, mother—with 
guts—with grit—that send their sons to 
war.” 

“T ain’t got grit!” 

“You're going to have your hands so 
full, little mother, taking care of the army 
and navy, keeping their feet dry and their 
chests warm that before you know it you'll 
be down at the pier some fine day watching 
us fellows come home from victory.” 

“No—no—no!”’ 

“You're going to coddle the whole fight- 
ing front, making ’em jackets and aviation- 
sets out of a whole ton of wool I’m going to 
lay in the house for you. Time’s going to 
fly for my little mother.” 

“Yl kill myself first!” 

“You wouldn’t have me a quitter, little 
mother. You wouldn’t have the other fel- 
lows in my crowd at college go out and do 
what I haven’t got the guts todo. You 
want me to hold up my head with the best 
of ’em.” 
ge don’t want nothing but my boy— 

“Us college men got to be the first to 
show that the fighting back-bone of the 
country is where it belongs. If us fellows 
with education don’t set the example, what 
can we expect of the other fellows? Don’t 
ask me to be a quitter, mother. I couldn’t! 
I wouldn’t! My country needs us mother 
—you and me—— 

“Edwin! Edwin!” 

“Attention, little mother—stand!” 

She lay back her head, laughing, crying, 
sobbing, choking. 

“O God—take him and bring him back 
—to me!” 


_,On a day when sky and water were so 
identically blue that they met in perfect 
orizon, the S. S. Rowena, sleek-flanked, 
mounted fore and aft with a pair of black 
guns that lifted snouts slightly to the im- 


peccable blue, slipped quietly and without 
even a n 


newspaper sailing-announcement | 
a frivolous midstream that kicked up 
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A Man’s 
Good 
Name 4 


Hé had been expelled 
from West Point for 
such a small, yet such a 
vital thing. Proud, mor- 
tified, he went to that far 
off country. 


And now, in that tropic wil- 
derness he stood—one against a 
thousand—one American, dis- 
graced—against a _ thousand 
enemies. He must win, yet— 
how? Could he wipe out the 
stain and win backall he had lost? 


Read this adventure in human nature— 
see how far a brave man will go to save 
his good name and what he will dare for 
a woman. It is told by that man who 
always stays young— 
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No man ever saw so many queer sights in so many strange lands. The world for him 
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He was at the Boer war—he was in Cuba. He saw the Russo-Japanese war—he was in 
Mexico. He was at the front in the first years of this Great War. Today more than ever 
before, Americans love him. _ Highhearted, fearless gentleman—his heart flamed against 
cruelty and injustice. He typifies the very spirit with which America is going into the war. 
His chivalrous knighthood stood out startlingly in a machine-made age. 

‘The wor'd knew him as one of the most vivid and versatile and picturesque writers that 
our country produced in the last half century, but his friends knew him as one of the kindest 
and most honest of men’’—Irvin S. Cobb. 
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‘little lace-edged wavelets, undulating 
flounces of them. A blur of faces rose 
above deck-rails, faces that, looking back, 
receded finally. The last flag and the last 
kerchief became vapor. Against the pier- 
edge, frantically, even perilously forward, 
her small flag thrust desperately beyond 
ithe rail, Mrs. Ross, who had lost a saving 
sense of time and place, leaned after that 
ship receding in majesty, long after it had 
curved from view. 

The crowd, not a dry-eyed one, women 
in spite of themselves with lips whitening, 
men grim with pride and an innermost 
bleeding, sagged suddenly, thinning and 
trickling back into the great, impersona! 
maw of the city. Apart from the rush of 
the exodus, a youth remained at the rail, 
gazing out and quivering for the smell of 
war. Finally, he, too, turned back reluc- 
tantly. 

Now only Mrs. Ross. An hour she stood 
there, a solitary figure at the rail, holding 
to her large black hat, her skirts whipped to 
her body and snapping forward in the 
breeze. The sun struck off points from the 
water, animating it with a jewel-dance. It 
found out in a flash the diamond-and-sap- 
phire top to her gold-mesh hand-bag, hop- 
pity-skippiting from facet to facet. 

“My boy—my little boy!” 

A pair of deck-hands, wiping their hands 
on cotton-waste, came after a while to the 
door of the pier-house to observe and com- 
ment. Conscious of that observation, she 
moved then through the great dank sheds 
in and among the bales and boxes, down a 
flight of stairs and out to the cobbled 
street. Her motor-car, the last at the en- 
trance, stood off at a slant, the chauffeur 
lopping slightly and dozing, his iace 
scarcely above the steering wheel. She 
passed him with unnecessary stealth, her 
heels occasionally wedging between the 
cobbles and jerking her up. Two hours she 
walked thus, invariably next to the water’s 
edge or in the first street running parallel 
to it. Truck-drivers gazed and sang at 
her. Deck- and dock-hands, stretched out 
in the first sun of spring, opened their eyes 
to her passing, often staring after her under 
lazy lids. Behind a drawn veil, her lips 
were moving, but inaudibly now. Motor- 
trucks, blocks of them, painted the gray of 
war, stood waiting shipment, engines 
ready to throb into no telling what mire. 
Once a van of knitted stuffs, always the 
gray, corded and bound into bales, rum- 
bled by, close enough to graze and send 
her stumbling back. She stood for a mo- 
ment watching it lumber up alongside a 
dock. 

It was dusk when she emerged from the 
rather sinister end of West Street into 
Battery Park, receding in a gracious new- 
green curve from the water. Tier after 
tier of lights had begun to prick out in the 
back-drop of sky-scraping office-buildings. 
The little park, after the six-o’-clock 
stampede, settled back into a sort of lamp- 
lit quiet, dark figures, the dregs of a city 
day, here and there on its benches. The 
back-drop of office-lights began to blink 
out then, all except the tallest tower in the 
world, rising in the glory of its own spot- 
light into a rococo pinnacle of man’s ac- 
complishment. 

Strolling the edge of that park so close 
to the water that she could hear it seethe 
in the receding, a policeman finally took to 
following Mrs. Ross, his measured tread 


The next Fannie Hurst story will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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behind hers, his night-stick rapping oy 
every so often. She found out a bench 
then, and, never out of his view, sat lookj 
out across the infinitude of blackness to 
where the bay so casually meets the seq 
Night-damp had set her shiverinig,- the 
plumage of her hat, the ferny feathers of 
the bird of paradise, drooping almost 
grotesquely over the brim. 

A small detachment of boy scouts 
sturdy with an enormous sense of uniform 
and valor, marched through the asphalt 
alleys of the park with trained, small 
footed, regimental. precision—small boys 
with clean, lifted faces. A fife and drum 
came up the road. ‘ 

Rat-atat-tat— Rat-atat-tat! 

High over the water a light had come ° 
out—Liberty’s high-flung torch. Watch. 
ing it, and quickened by the fife and drum 
to an erect sitting posture, Mrs. Roés slid 
forward on her bench, lips opening. The 
policeman standing off, rapped — twice. 
And when she rose, almost running toward 
the lights of the elevated station, fol- 
lowed. 

Within her apartment on upper Broad- 
way, not even a hall light burned when she 
let herself in with her key. At the remote 
end of the aisle of blackness, a slit of yellow 
showed beneath the door, behind it the 
babble of servants’ voices. 

She entered with a stealth that was well 
under cover of those voices, groping into 
the first door at her right, feeling ‘round 
for the wall key, switching: the. old- 
rose-and-gold room into immediate light. 
Stood for a moment, her plumage’ droop- 
ing damply to her very shoulders, blue 
foulard dress snagged in two_ places, 
her gold-mesh bag with the sapphire-and- 
diamond top hanging low irom. the 
crook of her little finger. A clock ticked 
with almost an echo into the rather vast 
silence. ‘ 

She entered finally, sidling in among the 
chairs. 

A great mound of gray yarn, uncut 
skein after uncut skein of it, rose off the 
brocade divan, more of them piled in sys- 
tematic pyramids on three chairs. She 
dropped at sight of it to the floor beside the 
couch, burying her face in its fluff, grasping 
it in handfuls, writhing into it. Surgesof 
merciful sobs came sweeping through and 
through her. 

After a while, with a pair of long 
amber-colored needles, she fell to knitting 
with a fast, even furious ambidexterity, 
her mouth pursing up with a driving in- 
tensity, her boring gaze so concentrated 
on the thing in band that her eyes seemed 
to cross. 

Dawn broke upon her there, her hat still 
cockily awry, tears dried in a vit 
gleaming down her cheeks. Beneath her 
flying fingers, a sleeveless waistcoat was 
taking shape, a soldier’s inner jacket 
against the damp of trenches. At. sur 
up it lay completed, spread out as if the 
first of a pile. The first noises of 
city began to rise remotely. A bell pealed 
off somewhere. Day began to raise its 
conglomerate voice. On her knees beside 
the couch there, the second waistcoat was 
already taking shape beneath the cocksure 
needles. 

The old pinkly moist look had come out 
in her face. 

One million boys “‘out there” were need- 
ing chest-protectors! 
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HE Czar is deposed, but under the rule of the new 
democracy Waltham Watches still maintain the ac- 
curacy of Russian train schedules. 


Russian officials recognized the need of a railroad watch 
of super-excellence. For Russia's trains travel vast dis- 
tances and her time tables are extremely complicated. 
Russia required the most accurate and dependable watch 


that could be found. 


= So she sent her horological experts to search for a time- 
toward "am piece that would meet the standard she had set. London, 
on; ey Geneva and Paris exhibited their finest offerings. But 
; is these picked watches of European make failed to survive 
Broad. i 
hen’she Sm) =the exacting tests to which they were subjected. 


: ae Next those critical experts crossed the sea to inspect the Waltham Van- 
1 yeuow imi = guard, which watch was finally chosen in competition with the best that 
1 it the ‘ Europe or America has produced. 


was well The Vanguard has long been recognized as the "world’s master railroad 
ing into watch." And there are more Waltham watches in use on the railroads 
g ‘round imi —of the world than all other makes combined. Especially is this true in 
he . -old- the United States and Canada. 


te light. f : With the dethronement of the Czar, autocracy passed away and a new 
> droop- i Russia was born. And one of the few welcome heritages from the old 
rs, blue my} regime was the Waltham Vanguard, which watch continues to guide the 
places f running time of trains in "All the Russias." 

jire-and- 

ym the | The Vanguard 

k ticked The World’s Finest Railroad Watch 

her vast jeweler to point out the advantages of the Waltham jeweled 


regu rspr 
catch in the regulator ; the winch nt in 
jury to the time-keeping qualities if the watch is w 
winding roe on the dial dial which a 
eran Itham needs winding. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
eside the WALTHAM, MASS. 
ane a CANADA: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 
ugh and Manufacturers of the Waltham Speedometer 
and Automobile Clocks 
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There are nine ideal figuigyp 


One of the types illustrated is a counterpart of yailly de: 
properly corseted, and this desirable result is ob Ptiercs 
only through the wearing of the Gossard model espeifitg the 


These Wonderfu 


Wonderful corsets are these Gossards for fall. Such an array of material 
fabrics and trimmings of rare daintiness and durability—manufactured to of 
special order, such as we have never used before, have been made into tl 
wondrous designs which only Gossard originates. 
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Wonderful corsets, indeed—corsets that are a complete culmination of th 
Gossard principle—corsets that have arrived at their greatest excellence, t 
have achieved their highest efficiency in contributing to the beauty and lovel 


A Drset 

ness of women and are in themselves most beautiful. he G 

These ultra-Gossard corsets are at your merchant’s now. € no 


Lovely Annette Kellerman, beautiful of figure beyond compare, finds that only ina Let 
Gossard may she have that grace and ease which she values most; and Keller- § price 
man gowned is the same graceful, lithesome creature as Kellerman of the swim- 
ming tank—this she owes to her Gossard. 
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iguiypes—which 1s yours 


rt of yaMily designed for your particular figure. Graduate Cor- 
, obtai ptieres, trained in the Gossard school, assist in select- 
lel espedibg the corset if desired, or in fitting it if you prefer. 


ufGossards Are for You 


terialind what woman, in these times when wise economy is more than a watch- 

d to oiford, will wish to ignore the saving offered by Gossards such as these? By 
into tearing your particular Gossard, you effect unlimited economy—saving with-  ~ 
t sacrifice—because the simplest gown is given grace, distinction, vogue, over 

be fashionable silhouette of your Gossard. 


nd knowing so well how all prices have advanced, you will marvel at the 
comparable Gossards offered at $2.50, $3.50 and $5. You will find the 
brset for you at one of these prices. 

he Gossard is the original Front Lacing Corset—but all front lacing corsets 
€ not Gossards. The name Gossard; quality and 
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+ 
ily ina Let us send you a and at 
ee prices: $2, $2.50, $3, $3.30, $4.25, $3 and up to $50. Ideal 

“A Gossard Is So Easy To Put On ‘ 
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Le talc de distinction 


Madame, Mademoiselle: If only you could 
see with what infinite care, with what pride and 
distinction, we here in Paris soften and fra- 
grance Djer-Kiss Talc, you would prefer it 
instantly for your talcum powder. Captivating 
is its exquisiteriess, captivating its charme 
Parisien. 

C’est vrai. I would like well to have you try it. 


Please do so. You may find it in any good shop— 
yes, today. —Kerkoff, Paris. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers, New York City. 


EXTRACT SACHET FACE POWDER 


Des nuées de duvet ne sont pas plus douces; 
les ailes de la mouette agile ne sont pas plus 
blanches; le contour des fées n’est pas plus fin 
que ne l’est mon charmant tale Djer-Kiss. 

Translation:—Feathery clouds are not more 
soft, wing-swift gulls are not more white, fairy 
forms are not more dainty, than is my fascinat- 


ing Djer-Kiss Talc. 


TALC 


TOILET WATER SOAP VEGETALE 
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Henry Is Twenty 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Naturally. A man’s little flirta- 
tions——” 

“But, wait, Hump! She was excited 
about it. And she seemed to think it 
was up to me, somehow. I couldn’t get 
rid of her.” 

“Well, of course——' 

“She made me promise to see her last 

“But—wait a minute! Last night——’” 

“This was the first part of the evening. 
She made me promise to rent Murphy’s 
tandem——”’ 

“Hm! You were going it!” 

“And we rode up the shore a ways.” 

“Then you didn’t hear all of the 
musicale?” 

“No. She wanted to go up to Hoff- 
mann’s Garden. So we went there——” 

“But, good 


’ 


thing happen afterward? Has the girl 
got—well, a real hold on you?” 

The head moved slowly sidewise. 

“We fought afterward, all the way home. 
Rowed. Jawed at each other like a pair of 
little muckers. No; it isn’t that. I hated 
her all the time. I told her I was through 
with her.” 

“But you aren’t telling me wuat the 
rest of it was.” 

““She—oh, she drank beer.” 

“That’s what most everybody does at 
Hoffmann’s. The beer’s good there.” 

“‘T don’t know. I don’t like the stuff.” 

“Come, Hen; tell me. Or drop it. 
Either.” 

“Tl tell you. But I get so mad. It’s 
—she—well, she wore pants.” 

Humphrey’s sympathy and interest were 

real, and he did not 


Lord, that’s six smile as he queried, 
miles——” “Bloomers?” 
“Eight. The Booth Tarkington’s “No; pants. 
place was jammed. Britches. I never 
I could ’a’ died. next Penrod story, saw anything so 


You see, Mamie, 
she—but I had to 
be a sport, sorta.” 

“Oh, you had to 
go through with it, 


Walter-John, like 


will appear in 


November Cosmopolitan. 


tight. Nothing else 
‘em in the 
whole place. Peo- 
ple nudged each 
other and laughed 


of course.” and said things right 
“Sure—I had to! = out loud. Hump, 
Tt was awful!” it was terrible! And 


“Anybody there that knew you?” 

Henry’s color rose and rose. He gazed 
down intently at the remnant of a cream 
puff, pushed it about with his fork. Then 
his lips formed the word, “Yes.” 

Humphrey considered the problem. 

“Well,” he finally observed, “after all, 
what’s the harm? Most fellows pick up a 
girl now and then. It isn’t going to kill 
anybody.” 

“Yes, but” — Henry’s emotions seemed 
to be all in his throat to-night; he swal- 
lowed—“but it—well, Martha was there.” 

“Oh—Martha Caldwell?” 

“Yes. And Mary Ames and_ her 
mother. They were with Mr. Merchant’s 
party. They saw everything. Mamie, 

e—” 

“After all, Hen, it’s disturbing and all 
that, but you were getting pretty tired of 
Martha——” 

“It isn’t that, Hump. I don’t know 
that I was. I get mixed. But it’s the 
shame, the disgrace. The Ameses have 

n down on me, anyway, for something 
that happened two years ago. They 
haven’t been fair to me. And now! 
And Martha, she’s—well, can’t you see, 

ump? It’s just as if there’s no use of 
my trying to stay in this town any longer. 

ey'll all be down on me now. They’ll 
whisper about me. They’re going to mark 
me for that kind of fellow, and I’m not.” 

His face sank into his hands. 

Humphrey considered him, said, “Of 
course you’re not,” considered him further. 

ten he said reflectively: 

It’s unpleasant, of course, but I'll 
confess I can’t see that what you’ve told 
me Justified the words ‘shame’ and ‘dis- 
They're strong words, boy. 
is - for leaving town—see here, Hen, 
Th ere anything you haven’t told me?” 
ag bowed head inclined a little further. 

t you better tell me? Did any- 


we walked clear through. There were the 
Ameses and Martha and—” His head 
was up now; there was fire in his eyes; his 
voice trembled with the passion of a pro- 
found moral indignation. ‘“‘Hump, she’s 
tough. She rides with that crowd from Pen- 
nyweather Point. She smokes cigarettes.” 

And neither did it occur to Humphrey, 
looking at the blazing youth before him, 
to smile at that last remark. 


Humphrey had reached a point of real 
concern over Henry. He thought about 
him the last thing that night—pictured 
him living a lonely, crazily ascetic life 
in the not overcheerful boarding-house of, 
Mrs. Wilcox—and the first thing the 
next morning. 

The curious revelation of the day before 
nettled him, perhaps, as a_ responsible 
editor, but, if anything, deepened his con- 
cern. He had the boy on his conscience; 
that was the size of it. He thought him 
over all the morning. After it, he smoked 
steadily and hard, and knit his brows, and 
shook his head gravely, and chuckled un- 
expectedly to himself. 

Henry always came in between half- 
past eleven and twelve Saturdays, to clip 


his contributions from the paper and! 


paste them, end to end, in a “string.” 


Then Humphrey would measure the string} * 


with a two-foot rule and fill out an order 
on the Voice Company for payment at 
the rate of one dollar and a quarter a 
column, or something less than seven 
cents an inch. Henry, despairing of a 
raise from nine dollars a week, had, months 
back, elected to work ‘“‘on space.” That 
the result had not been altogether happy— 
he was averaging something less than nine 
dollars a week—does .not concern us here. 

Humphrey contrived to keep busy until 
the string was made and measured, then 
proposed lunch. 


ure— 


“T’ll put ’em on while you wait— 
Yes, sir, I know the kind you 
. want. Every one says 


PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


“It’s the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slip- 
pi at ple like. en there are no holes to 
track mud and dirt into the house.” 


“You say they wear longer than the ordi- 

nary kind?” 

“‘Why, yes, the Friction Plug not only 
revents slipping, but adds to the wear. 

Neaher cost no more than ordinary heels.” 


50c attached, black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Presents Slipping 
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KEEP YOUR CAR YOUNG 
PAINT IT YOURSELF WITH 


MUTO. 


FINISHES 


Acar or two of Effecto will do the trick, 
without the loss of your car for more than 
one or two days. You will be proud of the job. 
Not a wax or polish, but a durable, high-luster, quick-drying 
auto enamel, made in seven colors. 
touching up fenders and rusty spots. It’s great for slicking- 
up engines. Effecto Top and Seat Dressing renews uphol- 
stery as well as mohair and imitation leather tops of all kinds. 


Sold by paint, hardware and auto accessory dealers. Send for Color 
Card. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 149 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada, 95 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATT.& LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Prevent your linoleums 
from cracking— 


Keep them bright, sanitary and 
their colors as fresh as on the day 
they were purchased. Use only 


It cleans as it polishes—without gum- 
my, oily deposit or odor. 

your dealers « 25c to $3.00 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., Chicago - Toronto - London 


Com 


Shelltex 


TRADE 


Economical, besides being 
comfortable and stylish, for 
they protect the glasses from 
breakage‘and save extra lenses. 


Like all Shur-ons — Quality Guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., 255 Andrew Street 


4—GTredemark Est. 1864 Rochester, N. Y 


Use the Black for 
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, At Stanley’s, the food ordered, he leaned 
‘on his lank elbows and surveyed the de. 
|jected young man before him. 

“Hen,” he remarked dryly, “do yoy 
really think Anne Mayer Stelton’s voice 
has a velvet suavity?” 

Henry glanced up from his barley soup, 
colored perceptibly, then dropped his 
eyes and consumed several spoonfuls of 
tepid fluid. 
| not?” said he. 

“You feel, do you, that her art has deep. 
ened and broadened appreciably since 
she last apppeared in Sunbury?” 

Henry centered all his attention on the 
soup. 

“You feel that she has really added a 


jsuperstructure of technique during her 


study abroad?” 

Henry’s ears were scarlet now. 

“You were particularly impressed by 
the verve and timbre of Miss Corinne 
'Doag’s voice?’* Humphrey, his soup turn-. 
| ing cold between his elbows, looked steadily 
‘at his deeply unhappy friend. 

For a moment longer, Henry went on 
eating. But then he quietly laid down his 
spoon, sank rather limply back in his 
chair, and wanly met Humphrey’s gaze. 

“There was a moment this morning, 
Hen, when I could have wrung your neck— 
a moment.” 

“What is it?” Henry asked. ‘What 
happened?” 

His voice was colorless. His expression 
was that of a man who has absorbed his 
maximum of punishment, to whom nothing 
more matters much. 

‘Mrs. Stelton fell in the Chicago sta- 
tion, hurrving for the train, and sprained 
her ankle,” said Humphrey. ‘ Miss Doag 
gave the entire program.” 

Henry sat a little time considering this. 
Finally, he raised his eyes. 

“Hump.” he said, “I don’t know that 
I’m sorry. I’m rather glad you caught 
me, I think.” 

It was a difficult speech to meet. Hum- 
'phrey even found it a moving speech. 
“You had an unlucky day,” he said. 
Henry nodded. The roast beef and 


(potatoes were before them now; but 
+ Henry pushed his aside. He ate nothing 


more. 

“Mrs. Henderson was in,’ Humphrey 
added. ‘i don’t care what they say 
about her; she’s a really pretty woman and 
bright as all get-out.” 

“Was she mad, Humph?” 

“T—well, yes. I gathered the impres- 
sion that you’d better not try to talk to 
her for a while. There she was, you see— 
came straight down to the office or stooped 
on her way to the train. Had Miss Doag 
along. Unusual dark-brown eyes—almost 
black. Astrikinggirl. But youwon’t meet 
her—not this trip. Though she couldn't 
help laughing once or twice. Over yout 
phrases. You sec you laid it on so unneces- 
sarily thick. ‘Verve.’ ‘Timbre.’ It puts 
you—lI won’t say in a bad light, but cet 
tainly in a rather absurd light.” 

“Yes,” said Henry gently, meekly; 
“it does. It sorta completes the thing. 
I picked up some of the town-talk this 
morning. They’re laughing at me. 
Martha cut me dead here not an hour ago 
‘I’ve lost my friends. I’m sort of an out 
‘cast, I suppose. A—a pariah.” 

There was a long silence. inne 

“You'd better eat some food,” said 
Humphrey. 
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A Universal Battery—A Universal Service 


Pret OLite Storage Batteries are designed and built in correct types and sizes to 
meet exactly the requirements of every electric system—of every make of car. 
And back of this universal adaptability is a great, universal Prest-O-Lite Service System. 


In the Prest-O-Lite Storage strong, healthy condition. DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 
Battery, modern manufactur- Prest-O-Lite Direct Factory Atlanta Des Moines Montreal 
ing facilities and scientific pre’ Branches and Prest-O-Lite 
cision add a degree of superi- Battery Service Stationscarry Buffalo Jacksonville Philadelphia 
ority which is impossible with stocks of new batteries and Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh 
antiquated “rule-of-thumb” battery parts for all cars— Cincinnati Los Angeles SanFrancisco 


methods. Great modern fac- also, service batteries for your o—_— Memphis —_Seattle 


tories—carefully selected ma- use while your old battery is Davenport Si Leeks | 


terials—and efficient work- recharged or repaired. Denver Minneapolis St. Paul 
manship insure the utmost in San Antonio §Winnipe3, h 


bn : No matter who made your —and more than 600 specially appointed Paw s 
acting tests of all batteries by battery service —inspection, The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 

leading motor manufacturers tests repair or recharging Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 

prove this to you ging Canadian General Office & Factory, Toronto, Ont. 

Prest-O-Lite Battery Serv- (ss 


ice is everywhere to help you 
keep your battery always in. 


BATTERY 
Not only a better battery but yong 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service. 
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OU PONT AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIES 


REFINEMENT IN 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


Brochure upon request. 


725 Broadway 


i 


There is in Ivory Py-ra-lin ware something more definitive of character 
than the soft mellow tones of purest ivory. There is a refinement—a 
richness—a solidity that appeals to the connoisseur. 


: Our charming Du Barry pattern embraces many pleasing articles de 
toilette for both lady and gentleman. Each made of this exquisite all 
American product—and each beautiful in its purity of design. 


The better stores show a generous assortment. 


E. l. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


New York 


Be A‘Traffic 
Manager 


factors in business competition. The 
man who can classify commodities and fi fout- 
ings most economically can name practically his own 

. Concerns gi pay competent men 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Many a t deal more, because the k: ledge 
ofa Trained Traffic Expert saves them many ‘ times 
to enter this me 
profession. Positions are 4 i 

ant; salary is large. Give @ 


We Train You By Mail 
in your Spare time—at holding your 
present position, The LaSalle Course is endorsed by 
railroads and big concerns everywhere. Covers thor- 
oughly every phase of shipping and transportation. 
Write at once for Big Free ¢ Book and full de- 
tails. We will also send you a valuable book— 
“Ten Years Promotion I 


easily you can quelity for a Big 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
“The Worid’s Greatest Extension Uni ity”* 
Dept. 1055-C Chicago, Ill. 


Hidden Strength 


That smooth outside fibre 
covers a wood core that 
puts 


TRAQE MARA 


in a class by itself for strength, 
rigidity and toughness. 


Compo-Board is the only wall 
board with the wood core. To get 
all these qualities, you must insist 
on the genuine 
in 

18 feet long 

where. 
Send for sample and 
interesting booklet. 


The Compo-Board Co. 
4505 LYNDALE AVE. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“T can’t.” Henry was brooding, a 
tired droop to his mouth, a look of strain 
about the eyes. He began thinking aloud, _ 
rather aimlessly. “It ain’t as if I did that — 
sort of thing. I never asked her to come ° 
in. TI couldn’t very well refuse to talk 
with her. She suggested the tandem, 
It did seem like a good idea to get her out © 
of town, if I had to risk being seen with 
her. I'll admit I got mixed—awfully, 7 
I don’t suppose I knew just what I wag * 
doing. But it was the first time in two— 
years. Hump, you don’t know how” 
hard I’ve——” : 

“Tt’s the first-time offenders that get § 
most awfully caught,” observed Hum- 
phrey. ‘‘But never mind that now. You're | 
caught, Hen, good and plenty. Your’ 
friends’ll have it in for you—picking up} 
that girl, and taking her into Hoffmann’s” 
that way—those clothes—they’ll think® 
it was cheap and pretty brazen, and you’ve © 
got to let ’em think it. No good explain. © 
ing. You’ve just got to live it down.” 

“Tt worries me, though, Hump. That’s 
what I’ve been doing for two years—~ 
living things down. And look where it’s + 
brought me. I’m worse off thanever.” =~ 

There was a slight quivering in his voice’ 
that conveyed an ominous suggestion ~ 
to Humphrey. ‘Musn’t let the kid sink” 
this way,” he thought. Then, aloud: ~° 

“‘Here’s a little plan I want to suggest, 7 
Hen. You're stale. You're taking this ¥ 
too hard. You need a change.” t 

“T don’t like to leave town, exactly, > 
Hump—as if I was licked——” a 

“You're not going to leave town. You're” 
coming over to live with me. Move this 
afternoon.” Henry seemed to find diff. 7 
culty in comprehending this. Humphrey, = 
suddenly a victim of unsuspected emotion, 
pressed on, talking fast. ‘‘I’ll be through 
by four. You be packing up. Get an 
expressman and fetch your things. Here's’ 
my key. I'll let you pay something. 
We'll get our breakfasts.” He had to 
stop. It struck him as silly, letting this | 
forlorn youth touch him so deeply. He 
gulped down a glass of water. ‘‘Come 
on,” he said brusquely; “let’s get out.” 
And on the street he said, avoiding those 
bewildered dog-eyes: “I’m going to re- 
shuffle you and deal you out fresh. That’s 
all you need—a new deal.” 

But, to himself, he added: “It won't 
be easy. He is taking it hard. He’s all 
unstrung. I’ll have to work it out slowly, 
head him around, build up his confidence. 
Teach him to laugh again. It’ll take time, 
but it can be done. He’s good material. 
Get him out of that darn boarding-house 
to start with.” 


It was nearly five o'clock when): 
Humphrey reached his barn at the reat 
of the Parmenter place. He found the 
outside door ajar.- 

“‘Hen’s here now,” he thought. 

He stepped within the dim shop that 
had once been a carriage-room, called, 
“Hello, there!” and crossed to the narrow 
stairway. There was no answer. 
went on up. a 

On the rug in the center of the living- © 
room floor was a heap consisting of an 
trunk, a suitcase, a guitar in an old greet 
flannel bag, two canes, an umbrella, 
various loose objects—books, a small s 
of shelves, two overcoats, hats, sofa-cus#* 
ions, and a wire rack full of photograp 

The polished-oak post at the head of the 
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the garden is 60. ly from the Vocation as from the teal 
lovely today, instrument itself. - 


moved the of our garden is here in this 


Voealion close to 
“the window where we “only we 


look out as we 
splay for I want you Expressing Our Musical Thoughts 
always to associate 
the beatles of Music | Would you not like to sit down by 
7 i and the Beauties of» Bc window or by your fire, and as 
raph made by the Aeolian Com win you see a ear, you ape 
of find in’music, too, and if you seek the music, any mu- 
instruments in the warld. Qbtain- Nature in and Music in Na- 
able in many models priced from $100, listen for awhile, mayhap, and then 
to $350. Styles “without Graduola, 


me as-your dreams také shape, to mould 
$35 10 $75. Beautiful Art Styles’ “There is nothing artificial or the music to your m 


alisthe other phonographs; because»: ation the Vocalion gives you through 
THE AEOLIAN COM PANY of ite simple refinement and.:because Wonderful tone-control, the Grad- 


ig 
LONDON PARIS) SYDNEY nothing actificis enables you to take a part in the 
“When the Vocalion tells. you of” music—to shade and color the tones, 

St. Olive the wind, it speaks in the real and varying the effect just as a musician 
Chicago, 116 re ‘tones of : Violins and .‘ceflos. yaties. slightly his interpretation 
Indianapolis, Sty. tive are sung by. flutes with Thi 
: silvery amo Voiwes— ilege is the crowning touch that 
Representatines! principal cities" alion tones clear and the Aeolian-V ocalion a gen- 
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Why Some Foods Create 


Deadly 


Poisons 


By R. H. Sinclair 


" E combinations of food that most people 
eat three times a day inflict nothing less 
than a crime against their health and are 

the direct cause of ninety per cent of all sickness.” 

This is the rather startling statement of Eugene 
Christian, the famous New York Food Scientist 
whose wonderful system of corrective eating is re- 
ceiving so much eager attention throughout the 
Nation at the present time. 

According to Eugene Christian we eat without 
any thought of the relation which one food has to 
another when eaten at the same time. The result 
is that often we combine two foods each of great 
value in itself but which when combined in the 
stomach literally explode, liberating toxins which 
are absorbed by the blood and form the root of 
nearly all sickness, the first indications of which 
are acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation, and 
many other sympathetic ills leading to most serious 
consequences. 

All of this, states Eugene Christian, can be avoid- 
ed if we would only pay a little attention to the se- 
lection of our daily menus instead of eating without 
any regard for the consequences. 

Not long ago I was fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent when Eugene Christian was relating some of 
his experiences with corrective eating to a group of 
men interested in dietetics, and I was literally 
amazed at what he accomplished with food alone 
and without drugs or medicines of any kind. 

One case which sticks in my mind was that of a 
prominent woman in New York City. She had gone 
to him with stomach and intestinal fermentation 
and gas, auto-intoxication, mental depression and 
anemia, vertigo, and threatened heart failure. 
She was very much overweight when she com- 
menced, but reduced her weight thirty-seven pounds 
during the treatment. He showed me a letter she 
had written him afterward, in which she said: 

“T am sure you will be gratified to hear that I 
continue to improve—it seems sometimes that I 
must have been made over, and it is difficult to 
remember that less than eight months ago I was a 
feeble old woman depending upon daily doses of 
strychnia for what little strength I had. When I 
came under your treatment, I weighed one hundred 
and ninety-seven pounds, was hardly able to walk, 
and was subject to most serious heart attacks 
upon the slightest exertion. And I am now so well, 
so strong, that my family and friends maintain that 
it is a miracle which has restored me to strength 
and vigor of life—certainly in my case the cure is 
most remarkable because of my sixty-seven years.” 

Another was a well-known minister who had 
been out of his pulpit for twenty-two months, un- 
able to preach or conduct the simplest service. 
He was about twenty-five pounds under-weight, 
anemic, nervous, had superacidity, and could not 
assimilate his food; and his heart action was very 
irregular. He had gradually declined for two 
years although treated by one of New York's 
leading physicians. Three months after he placed 
himself under Eugene Christian’s care he preached 
the first sermon he had been able to preach in 
nearly two years. This was over three years ago. 

He has gained about twenty-five pounds in 
weight, and since has not missed a day from his 
arduous clerical work. He has steadily gained in 


strength and vitality, and is to-day healthy and 
athletic. 

Another case which interested me greatly was 
that of a bank cashier, confined to his desk for from 
seven to eight hours a day. 

When he first consulted Eugene Christian he 
was very much run down in health, suffering from 
constipation and kidney trouble, and subject to 
almost constant and very severe headaches. 

Only one month from the time he began to fol- 
low Eugene Christian’s suggestions, his constipa- 
tion was gone and the headaches had completely 
disappeared. These severe headaches, which had 
made continuous brain work almost impossible, 
were gone because the cause—constipation—was 
gone. 

In order to reach more people who are in need of 
Eugene Christian’s methods the Corrective Eating 
Society was founded to publish a series of 24 simple 
Lessons which he has prepared on Corrective Eating. 

They are written in simple language, and every 
point is explained so there is little chance for mis- 
understanding. Reasons are given for every 
recommendation, and every statement is based 
upon results secured in the author’s many years’ 
experience. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why you 
should eat correctly and what the results will be; 
they also give actual menus for breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner, covering conditions of health and sick- 
ness from infancy to old age for all occupations, 
climates, and seasons. They include Corrective 
Menus for stomach acidity, fermentation, con- 
stipation, and the host of diseases which follow 
when these “ warnings” are neglected. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, and just as 
certain fuels will produce definite results when con- 
sumed in a furnace, so will the right foods produce 
the desired results when put into the human furnace. 

Yet not one person in a hundred has any knowl- 
edge of food as fuel. Some of the combinations 
which we eat every day are as inefficient and dan- 
gerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, mud, sawdust, 
and a little dynamite would be for a furnace. No 
wonder man is only 50 per cent efficient. 

The ‘24 Little Lessons in Corrective Eating” 
show how easy and simple it is to eat your way back 
to normal health and up to a new type of physical 
and mental power. The relation of health to 
material success is so close that the result of eating 
Nature’s way, as explained in these booklets, is a 
form of personal efficiency which often puts men 
head and shoulders above their brother-workers. 

If you would like to see the “24 Little Lessons in 
Corrective Eating,” simply write the Corrective 
Eating Society, Inc., Department 910, 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, and they will mail you a 
set for examination. It is not necessary to enclose 
any money with your request. Merely write and 
ask them to send the lessons for five days’ free ex- 
amination with the understanding that at the end 
of that time you will either remit $3, the small fee 
asked, or return the lessons. You take no risk and 
if the more than 300 pages yield but one single 
suggestion that will bring greater health, you will 
get back many times the cost in personal benefit— 
yet hundreds write the Society that they find vital 
helpfulness on every page.—( Advertisement.) 


Merely tear out and mail this form instead of writing a letter. It is a copy 
of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., 


Dept. 910, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating for examination. 5 days after I receive 


them, I will either send you $3 (full payment), or remail them to you. 
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stairs was chipped where they had pushed 
the trunk around. Humphrey fingered 
the spot, found the splinter on the floor 
muttered, “TI’ll glue it on, and rub over 
the cracks.” : 

He looked again at the disorderly heap 
in the center of the room. “It didn’t 
occur to him to stow’em away,” he mused, 
“Probably didn’t know where to put ’em.” 

He set to work hauling the trunk into 
a little unfinished room next to his owp 
bedroom. He had meant to make a 
kitchen of this some day. He carried in 
the other things, then got a dust-pan and 
brushed off the rug. 

The rooms were clean and tidy. Hum. 
phrey was a born bachelor; he had the 
knack of living alone in comfort. His 
books occupied all one wall of his bedroom, 
handy for night reading. He had running 
water there, and electric lights placed con- 
veniently by the books, beside his mirror, 
and at the head of his bed. 

He stood now in the living-room, hum- 
ming softly and looking round with knit 
brows. After a few moments, he stopped 
humming. He was struggling against a 
slight but definite depression. He had 
known it would be hard to give up room 
in his comfortable quarters to another; 
he had not known it would be as hard as 
it was now plainly to be. He started 
humming again, and moved about, 
straightening the furniture. This oddly 
pleasant home was his citadel. He had 
himself evolved it, in every detail, from a 
dusty, cobwebby old barn interior. He 
had run the wires and installed the water- 
pipes and fixtures with his own hands. 

“Hen shouldn’t have left the door open 
like that,’ he mused. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets 
and whistled a little. Then he laughed. 

“Well,” he thought, “needn’t be a 
hog. It’s my chance to do a fairly decent 
turn. The boy hasn’t a soul. He isn't 
the sort you can safely leave by himself. 
Got to be organized. Very likely I’ve got 
to build him over from the ground vp. 
It’ll take time. And patience. All I’ve 
got. Help him, little by little, to get hold 
of his self-esteem. Teach the kid to laugh 
again. That’sit. I’vetakenit on. Can't 
quit. It seems to be my job.” And he 
sighed again. ‘Have to get him a key of 
his own.” 

There were footsteps below. Henry, 
his arms full of personal treasures and 
garments he had overlooked in packing, 
came slowly up the stairs. 

“T put your things in there.” Hum- 
phrey pointed. “We'll move the box 
couch in for you to-night.” ; 

“That'll be fine,” said Henry, aimless 
of eye, weak of voice. 

Humphrey’s eyes followed him as he 
passed into the improvised bedroom, and 
he compressed his lips and shook his head. 

Henry came out shortly and sank mourn- 
fully on a chair. It was time for the first 
lesson. ‘“There’s simply no life in the 
boy,” thought Humphrey. He cleared his 
throat and said: 

“Tell you what, Hen: We'll celebrate 
a little, this first evening. I’ve got 4 
couple of chafing-dishes and some odds 
and ends of food. And I make excellent 
drip-coffee. If you’ll go over to Berger’ 
and get a pound or so of cheese for 
rabbit, I’ll look the situation over 
figure out a meal. Charge it to me. 
have an account there.” 


| 
| 
| 

| 
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Beautiful 
EXPRESSIVE EYES 


One of the most important fea- 
turés in making a woman attrac- 
tive is her eyes. Much of the 
charm of beautiful eyes is dye to 
the eyebrows and lashes. 
Madame Chic in the Chicago Examiner says: 
“‘Many actresses and society women famed & 
their long, silky lashes and beautifully arched 
eyebrows owe all their attracliveness to the use 
of a@ little preparation called Lash-Brow-Ine.” 
_ This guaranteed pure and harmless prepara- 
tion nourishes in a natural manner the eye- F 
brows and eyelashes, making them thick, long 
and silky, thus giving depth and expression to 
the eyes and beauty to the face. 
LASH-B ROW-INE has been approved by 
‘Westfield- McClure Laboratories. 
Sold in two sizes, 25c and 50c. Send price for 
size you wish and we will mail LASH-BR - 
INE and our Beauty Booklet prepaid in plain, 
sealed cover. 
I Avoid disappointment with worthless sub- I 
stitutes. Use Genuine Lash-Brow-Ine only 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4008-10 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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Rat Bis-Kit 


where rats 

run. Cleanest 

way known— 
easiest. Rats seek 


RAT BIS-KIT 

eat it readily, and die out- 

{ doors. Don't board rats! 
Get Rat Bis-Kit of your drug- 
gist or general store and be rid 


The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield, Ohio, 


Any size roll- developed for 10c and six prints on 
first order Free. Or send six negatives any size, and 
10c for six prints. 8x10 mounted enlargements 35c. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 204 Bell Avenue, 
Formerly Roanoke Cycle Co. 


SEXOLOGY 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowled 
Allin one volame Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Mother 


Ulustrated Knowled 
$2.00 postpaid Medical a Wife Have. 
Write for ‘*Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


Henry, without change of ,expression, 
got slowly up, said, “All right,’ hung 
round for a little time, wandering about 
the room, and finally walked down the 
stairs and out. He returned at twenty 
minutes past midnight. 

Humphrey was abed, reading Smith on 
Torsion. He put down the book and wait- 
ed. He had left lights on down-stairs 
and in the living-room. Since six o’clock 
he had passed through many and extreme 
states of feeling; at present, he was in a 
state of suspense between worry and 
strongly suppressed wrath. 

Henry came into the room—a little 
flushed, bright of eye, the sensitive corners 
of his mouth twitching nervously, alertly, 
happily upward. He even, actually, 
chuckled. 

“Well, where—on—earth——”’ 

Henry waved a light hand. 

“Queerest thing happened. But, say, 
I guess I owe you an apology, sorta. I 
ought to have sent word or something. 
Everything happened so quickly. You 
know how it is When youre sort of 
swept off your feet like that——’”’ 

“Like what?” 

““Oh—well, it was like this. I went over 
to get the cheese Funny—it doesn’t 
seem as if it could have been to-day. 
Seems as if it was weeks ago that I moved 
my things over.” His eyes roved about 
the room, lingered on the books, followed 
out the details of the neat surface-wiring 
with sudden interest. 

“Go on!” From Humphrey this, with 
grim emphasis that was wholly lost on the 
self-absorbed youth. 

“Oh, yes! Well, you see, I went to 
Berger’s and got the cheese; and just as 
I was coming out, I ran into Mrs. Hender- 
son and Corinne.” 

WHO!” 

“Corinne Doag. You know.  She’s 
visiting there. Well. sir, I could have 
died right there. Fussed me so I turned 
round and was going back into the store. 
I was just plain rattled. And you were 
right about Mrs. Henderson. She was 
kinda mad. She made me stand right up 
and take a scolding. Shook her finger at 
me right there in front of Berger’s. That 
fussed me worse. Gee! I was red all 
over. But, you see, it sorta fussed Corinne 


and she got a little red. Wasn’t it a scene, 
though! Sorta made us acquainted right 
off—you know, threw us together. Then 
she—Mrs. Henderson—said I didn’t de- 
serve to meet a girl with verve and timbre, 
but just to show she wasn’t the kind to 
harbor angry feelings, she’d introduce us. 
And—and—I walked along home with 
’em.”’ He was looking again at the solid 
ranks of books, mostly thick quartos. 
“Say, Hump, you don’t mean to say you 
really read all those!’ 

“You walked home with them. Go on.” 

“Oh, well, they asked me to stay to 
supper, and I.did,; and some folks came in, 
and we sang, and then we— Oh, yes; 
how much was the cheese?” 

“‘How in thunder do I know?” 

“Well—there was a pound of it—Mrs. 
Henderson made a rabbit——” 

The none too subtle chill in the at- 
mosphere about Humphrey seemed, at 
last, to be meeting and somewhat sub- 


Doag, too—she was standing right there—. 
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duing the exuberant good cheer that radj- 
ated from Henry. He fell to fingering his 
mustache and studying the bed-posts,’ 
Once or twice he looked up, hesitated on 

the brink of speech, only to lower his eyes 

again. Then, unexpectedly, he chuckled 

aloud, and said: 

“She’s a wonderful girl. At first she . 
seems quiet, but when you get to know her 
—going to take a walk with me to-morrow 
morning. She was going to church with 
Mrs. H., but I told her we’d worship in 
God’s great outdoor temple.” 

He yawned now. And stretched, 
deliberately, luxuriously, like a health 
animal, his arms above his head. : 

“Well,” said he, “‘it’s late as all get-out, 
I suppose you want to gotosleep.” He got 
as far as the door, then leaned confidingly 
against the wall. ‘‘Look here, Hump: I 
don’t want you to think I don’t appreciate 
your taking me in like this. It’s darn nice 
of you. Don’t know what I’d have dong 
if it wasn’t for you. Well, good-night.” 

He got part-way out of the door this 
time, then, brushed by a wave of his 
earlier moody self-consciousness, turned 
back. He even came in and leaned over 
the foot of the bed and flushed a little, 
It occurred to Humphrey that the boy 
appeared to be momentarily ashamed of 
his present happiness. 

“Do you know what was the matter 
with ‘me?” he broke out. “It was just; 
what you said. I was taking things too 
hard. The great thing is to be rational, ° 
normal. Thing with me was I used to go to 
one extreme and now these last two years 
I’ve been going with all my might to 
the other. Of course it wouldn’t work. 
Do you know who’s helped me a whole 
lot? You’d never guess.” Rather shame- 
faced he drew from his pocket a little 
book bound in olive-green “‘ooze”’ leather. 
“Tt’s this old fellow. Epictetus. Listen 
to what he says: ‘To the rational animal 
only is the irrational intolerable.’ That 
was the trouble with me. I just wasn’t 
a rational animal. I wasn’t— Well, I’ve 
just got to say good-night.” 

This time he went. 

Humphrey heard him getting out of his 
clothes and into the bed that Humphrey 
himself had made up on the box couch. It 
seemed only a moment later that he was 
snoring—softly, slowly, comfortably, like 
a rational animal. 

The minute-hand of the alarm-clock on 
Humphrey’s bureau crept up to twelve, the 
hour-hand to one. Then came a Si 
resonant, reverberating boom from the 
big clock up at the university. 

Slowly, lips compressed, Humphrey 
got up, and, in his pajamas and slippers, _ 
went down-stairs and switched off the door- 
light he found burning there. The stalf 
light could be turned off up-stairs. 

Then, instead of going up, he opened 
the door and stood looking out on 
calm village night. - 

“Of all the—”’ he muttered incon 
clusively. it’s—he’sa— G God, 
it’s the limit! It’s—it’s intolerable.” | 

The word, floating from his own lips, 
caught his ear. His frown began, very 
slowly to relax. A dry, grudging 5 
wrinkled its way across his mobile face. 
And he nodded deliberately. a 

“Epictetus,” he remarked, “was right. 


The next Henry Calverly story, In Sand-fly Time, 
will appear in November Cosmopolitan. _ 
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The Purple Flask 


(Continued from page 42) 


Ordinarily, Faber, the man who was dying 
of gangrene, would have occupied it. 

Mikoloff called the meeting to order and 
asked for the minutes of the last meeting, 
But Rodovitch delayed matters. A sheet 
of the minutes was missing, and he fum- 
bled about for some time in the depths of 
the secretary’s drawer before he found it, 
Max Grouck laughed loudly. 

“T bet the fellow’s got a bottle of whisky 
“T heard a 


“Tt isn’t whisky,” Rodovitch smiled, 
and he added, with meaning; “‘it’s a flask 
of something far stronger than whisky.” 

Anton’s flask?” 

“He brought it back with him. I had 
no chance to put it away in the youl 
place.” 

In an even voice, he read the minutes of 
the last meeting. There were no objec- 
tions, and the minutes stood as read. A 
few minor matters were then swiftly dealt 
with. Mechanically, Rodovitch made 
notes on a sheet of paper. Then, upon the 
request of the president, he told what he 
knew of Anton Webber’s failure in the 
restaurant. 

“Tt seems,” said he, “‘that there was a 
pair of young lovers at the nearest table. 
He simply could not bring himself to send 
them to eternity. That is all.” 

“But we could trust him to do his work 
at the next opportunity—next Friday?” 

“We could not. Love has blinded him 
to all things but love.” 

“The traitor!” cried the savage Helena 


Micholofska. 


“T am very sorry to hear this,” said 
Mikoloff. .“‘I loved Anton.” 

“We may as well pass judgment on 
them at once,” said Helena. ‘‘It’sa clear 
case. She’s as guilty ashe. The vampire, 

“She intends to let it grow,” smiled 
Rodovitch. “It will reach her knees. I 
should like to see that. She will be clothed, 
as it were, in rippling, molten copper.” 

you cracked?’’ snapped Helena. 

Rodovitch shrugged his shoulders. But 
after that he took little interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Now and then he made a re- 
mark, or looked at his watch, which he had 
laid face up on the table, and ‘which, ticking 
briskly, was trying to nibble a hole in eter- 
nity. Now and then a smile played about 
his mouth, as he thought of Minna clothed 
in that incomparable garment of rip- 
pling, molten copper. If his pulses were 
beating furiously, it was because of these 
mental images and not because of the puny 
inroad which the hands of his watch were 
making upon eternity. 

“Oh,” he thought, “beside the thought 
of love even the thought of death sudden 
and horrible is nothing, nothing!” 

He was vaguely aware that a sentence 
was being passed. To Mikoloff ’s eyebrows, 
raised in interrogation, each councillor 
gave judgment in a low voice. 

“Death,” said Helena Micholofska. 

“Death,” murmured Fleming. 

“Death.” 

“Death.” 

“Death.” 

“T, too” said Mikoloff, “give my voice, 
for death. And you, Rodovitch?” | 
Without removing his inner eyes f 
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FIRE WIFE’S MOST TERRIBLE DREAD 


e fum- _ She used to get hysterical F 
pths of at.the sound of the fire gong. 
One day, ashamed of my 
whisky delay, I bought two Pyrenes, 
card a | one for the automobile and 
smiled, | one for our home. 
a flask That very week our car 
caught fire. Pyrene was 
I had astonishingly quick. It res- 
> ysual ‘cued the car and saved us 
from the slightest injury. 
objec- Busy men, a day’s delay 
ad. A in getting Pyrene may 
y dealt bring shame and remorse. 


Don the Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
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wall radiator. 


for live distributors. 


“T installed one of your 
WASCO heaters with two ra- 
diators, and have to report that its 

service has been entirely satisfactory. I 
have used less than one ton of Pea coal for 
the winter, with 300 lb. Buckwheat, making 
a total expense for heating less than $7.00. 
It has required no attention to drafts, and 
has maintained an equable heat all the time.” 

L. F. LEONARD, Auburn, N. Y. 


One-Car System Complete Only $65 


All-cast-iron, coal-burning, hot-\. ater heater, with automatic tem- 
perature regulator; pipes and connections cut to fit, and handsome 
Any handy man can install in a short time. Noth- 
ing to get out of order, nothing to repair. You need not store 
You cannot afford to walk or ride to 
business or miss the comfort of going to the theatre in your own 
car. You do not need to give up winter driving if you have a 
WASCO in your garage. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
Some good territory still open 
Write 
for our “exclusive territory” 
proposition and “helps.” 


your car for the winter. 


Pays For Heat In 


Your Garage 


READY-TO-SET-UP 


Big Illustrated Catalog FREE 


Describes one- to ten-car systems for pri- 
vate garages. Gives the experience of 
users last wintcr under all conditions. 
Explains why tLis unique heating system, 
ready to set up, costs so little. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFc. Co., INC., 22 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. 


A 2-car WASCO System (2 radiators) $84. This heater and one radiator make a I-car 
WASCO system $65. 
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tonic to sweeten 


Gardens; Their CareandCulture.’’ R 
feeoldalsoin 1234 Ib. sack for florists and 


necessary when you 

Plant Food because it is not merel: 
{s completely assimilated by the plant. Itis very rich and 
urishing; Creating a wonderful growth of foliage anda 
juxuriant profusion of flowers almost beyond expectation. 
— of its use house plants are kept in continuous 
end joor Vines and shrubbery in thrifty foliage. 


Supply 
Grocers, drugeis ts, hardware dealers and florists sell Red- 
products. If your dealer “ Diy you send 


Dept. M7 National Plant Food Co. (7 
Stock on hand at following places—use nearest address: 
General Office, Eau Cisire, Wis. Factory, Pensacola, Fla, 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let’s see what you can do with it. Car- 
toonists and illustrators earn from $20.™ to 
$125.00 or more per week. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies ine to teach you, Send 
sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for 
test lesson plate; also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for Y' 
State your age. 


The Landon School 


1489 Schofield Building,Oleveland,O. 


Here's H 


more than mere muscular strength. 


be healthy—enjoy things the way you used to. 
‘Write and learn what vibration will do tor you. 


With this machine in your home you can give 
yourse! ine treatme: 


ceive $3 to $5. Can be connected up as easily as an 
electric lamp. Or if your home is not wired for eleo- 
tricity, it will run perfectly on its own batteries, 


See it—try it. 
Write Today For Our Big FREE BOOK 
Just your name and address on a letter or post card is 
enough. We cond yon peapeld. ont new 
about our special offer. Write tomy. 


LINDSTROM-SMITH CO 1100 


ealth, 
and Power, Vim and Vigor 


Do you want them? Strength that is 


The strength, health, power and vigor of 
youth is now within your reach through the 
White Cross Electric Vibrator. Be strong— 


The White Cross Electric Vibrator 
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the image of Minna, he, too, voted for the 
death of Anton Webber, who had betrayed 
them and their trust. z 

It remained only to appoint the agent 
who should carry out the decree of the 
council. With one swift motion, Rodo- 
vitch spread a pack of playing-cards, face 
down, in a neat half-circle. 

‘Ladies first,” said Helena Micholofska, 
and she cut a card. 

The last person to withdraw a card from 
the half-circle was Rodovitch. And that 
card was the ace of hearts. There was a 
silence. Then Mikoloff spoke. 

“You have no objection?” 

“None whatever,” smiled Rodovitch. 
He clutched the card tightly in his hand, 
and then glanced down at his watch and 
burst into a wild peal of laughter. 

“What are you laughing about?” 

“Oh,” he cried, ‘“‘don’t ask me! You'll 
all find out in about two seconds.” 


As Anton Webber and his wife reached 
the Grand Central Station, there came in 
crowded Forty-second Street a terrific 
shouting of newsboys. 

“Yuxtra! Yuxtra! All about the great 
explosion! Yuxtra! Yuxtra!” 

Rodovitch had kept his promise. There 
remained now living no man or woman to 
bring Anton Webber to book for his broken 
oath. 

To the curious investigator, the after- 
math of high explosives always furnishes 
food for wonder and reflection. On the 
present occasion, the most interesting ex- 
hibit was a broad, finely modeled hand, 
still tightly gripping an ace of hearts. 


The next Gouverneur Morris story 
will be The Other Lobster. 


Saving the Sawdust 


(Continued from page 71) 


been a commercial waste for you to have 
stayed in Log Junction. To-morrow, you 
come over to my town and be the million- 
aire grouch.” 

: Iv 


SOLEMNLY and gloomily the tall and 
slender Horace G. Daw stepped down from 
the nine-fifteen at Forestville, and solemnly 
and gloomily he surveyed merry mixer 
Wallingford’s frivolous crowd of business 
men. His silk hat stood straight up on 
the top of his head and his black mus- 
taches pointed straight down, while in his 
somber black eyes was the sullenness of a 
dog watching a bone. In this mood he 
accepted the introductions; in this m 
he was taken up to the Forestville Inn; 
in this mood he drank four glasses of 
champagne without mellowing in_ the 
least, and in this mood he berated. the 
Sawdusto Manufacturing Company for 
not having organized and chartered and 
put up their cash as an evidence of go 
faith before they dared to call him i. 
This done, the eminent millionaire grouch, 
Horace G. Daw, went back to Sprucetown 
and became the jovial Blackie again, te 
merry mixer, the lovable fool with 
saxophone, and the keen business man 4S 
well. Likewise, the jovial Wallingford i 
Forestville. 

After all, it was easy sailing. Come t 
look it in the face, it wasn’t much, for the 
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‘It almost Incomprehensible 


that Shoe-sole could wear like that!” 


Vou doubtless know by now that Nedlin 
Soles are structured and impressed to a 
terrific wear resistance. 


Nedlin wearers themselves have told you of 
surprising wear-records. Some have stated 
Nedlin wear to be twice longer than their leather 
sole-wear. Others three times; others longer yet. 


Frequently it is even found that after months 


of wear the appearance of Nedlin does not even 
suffer. Please read this letter from a Nedlin 
wearer who probably cuts his shoe-bills in half:— 


“‘Gentlemen: 


“Speaking of Nedlin Soles, I have never seen such an extraor- 
dinary resistance to wear. Nine months ago I had a pair of 
Neélin Soles put upon a pair of my shoes. Ever since then 
I have been walking on these shoes practically every day and 
all day, Furthermore, I don’t even notice that they are 
worn at all. They look, in fact, as if they had been worn 
about a week—just long enough to- get the newness off. 
It is almost incomprehensible that a shoe-sole could wear 
like that. 

“But that is not all. All these months I have been enjoy- 
‘ng a wonderful resiliency and a sensation like that of per- 
Petually walking on a nice soft lawn. Last, by no means least, 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. | 


Better than Leather 


is the waterproof feature of these soles. And they ARE 
waterproof, as I have proved to my entire satisfaction while 
walking through slush and water this past winter. I say by 
all means pass this on and let others get the good of these 


wonderful soles.” (Signed) OTTO C. RADDE 
Scientific Eye Examiner 
7903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


So these Better-era Shoe-soles are winning 
the nation. Men, women and children wear 
them in black, white, tan—and in all seasons, in 
all weathers. Nedlin Soles are not rubber. They 
are firmer and lighter and don’t crack or tear 
loose or stretch like rubber soles. And they're 
better than leather because longer- wearing, 
more foot-comforting and waterproof. 


Protect yourself from quickly - deteriorating 
substitutes by looking for the name “Nedlin” 
underneath the sole. Mark that mark; stamp it 
on your memory: Neolin 


—the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Wore six times 


than 
the leather 
sole 


Sole, worn Leather Sole, worn 
one-sixth through in baum ¥ in 33 days, 
33days,onright foot on left foot of ex- 
of experimenter. perimenter. 
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curtain call 


with all its wit and responsiveness, is no more interesting 
than the fireproof curtain itself. This moving fire-wall that 
protects both audience and stage from panic and disaster is 
of fabric woven from rock and adorned by the arfist’s brush— 


Resistant to heat, Joins. water. wear and weather 
ANVILLE 


SERVICE J 


COVERS he 
No magic wand  THECONTINE 
turned it into theatre 
curtains, table mats, cover- 
ings for pipes, linings for fur- 
naces. Only the ceaseless re- 
search and labor of a national 
institution — Johns- Manville 
—has developed Asbestos. 


And now Asbestos is a ne- 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
“a New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities 


Asbestos Fabrics, Packings, Roofings, Shingles, Brake Linings, Building Ma- 
terials, Electrical Devices, Heat Insulations, Refractory Cements, Waterproofing. 


cessity to the larg- 
est manufacturers 
and the standby of house- 
wives on ironing day —the 
roof of huge buildings and the 
cap for tiny nerves in a sensi- 
tive tooth. This is the work 
of Johns-Manville—hundreds 
of J-M Products pour into 
every avenue of life. 


The Home 


The Motor Car The Farm 


When you think of ‘Asbestos you think of 
Johns-Manville 


Industry Power Plants, 


Transportation Roofings 


UMP Hair Pins 


—the Secret of Beautifully Dressed 
Hair. They stay in out of sight and never 
Easy to use, rust-proof and satin-smooth. 
Sold Everywhere, 5c-10c. 
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millionaire grouch had _ demanded, in each 
town, merely that these strangers put 
up their money, in the keeping of their 
own bank, before he put up his. The 
merry mixer in each town had only to 
inveigle that discussion into the back room 
of the bar, and lead it round andround 
by the nose to the music of the clinking 
champagne-glasses until it crawled up in his 
pocket and went to sleep. 

There was but one delicate point: The 
millionaire grouch had insisted that they 
subscribe more than fifty per cent. of the 
stock. Now, they couldn’t do this without 
curtailing the millionaire grouch’s cop. | 
tribution of outside capital—which heaven 
forbid!—or else without selling some of the | 
merry mixer’s twelve and a half per cent, 
of promotion stock—which the merry 
mixer forbid! 

In this dilemma, fat little Danny Shoals, 
of Sprucetown, the bosom pal of Blackie, 
and gigantic Tom Fines, of Forestville, 
the bosom pal of J. Rufus, came into their 
respective meetings with an idea which 
neither knew had been slipped to him by 
the power of adroit suggestion. Simple 
little trick! The merry mixer should be 
given his total promotion stock, not only 
on the town’s half of the company but 
on the millionaire grouch’s half! - Oh, 
cute! 

Thus it was that the final organizations 
were completed, the charters obtained, 
the cash paid in, and the shares taken out; 
and thus it was that each merry mixer 
held in his own possession stock to the 
extent of twelve and a half per cent. ofa 
quarter-million-dollar company, each com- 
pany having one hundred and nine thous- 
and eight hundred and seventy-five dollars 
in its treasury, and thus it was that each 
merry mixer went to his local bank and 
negotiated a loan based on the pro rata 
of the company’s solid cash in the vault 
of that bank. Then it was that each 
merry mixer staged his company for the 
visit of the millionaire grouch, who, on 
the discovery that the subscription list 
had been foully padded by the advance 
payment of promotion stock, was to 
grouch completely out, making the path 
clear for a legal getaway. 


Ir was a great day in Forestville. The 
Sawdusto Manufacturing Company, now 
imbibing a little champagne in the bar- 
room of the Forestville Inn, was ready for 
its final and triumphant meeting with 
that eminent millionaire grouch, Horace 
G. Daw. And that human scorpion was 
ready. There he was, over in the comet 
with the genial and jovial J. Rufus Walling- 
ford, discussing the exact terms of t 
organization—doubtless. In reality, the 
discussion was like this: : 

“Tf I can’t giggle in a minute, I'l 
break,” said Blackie. “Beat you five 
hundred in the loan I got on my Stock, 
didn’t I? Laugh, you big stiff! Remember 
which town you're in!” 

“Much you care,” grumbled J. Rufus, 
but he remembered to beam industriously: 
“Together we clean up thirty-five thou- 
sand.” 

“Hello, Blackie, old boy!” hailed i. 
cheery voice. Fat little Danny Sh 
from Sprucetown, and, as he swung actos 
to them, Messrs. Wallingford and Daw 
found themselves suddenly staring at 6 
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$ 


$10.000 


$7,500 


$2,500 


$1,200 


$1,000 


How Men Raise Their 
Incomes Through Higher 


Accounting 


The above chart tells the story. An ambitious man on a small salary capitalizes his brains by getting knowledge that is in 
large demand. He learns Higher Accounting. He acquires the ability to analyze businesses and to tell officers and directors 
how to eliminate waste and install economies. This is the kind of knowledge that large commercial organizations are willing to 
pay for—and the call for it is constant and is growing every year. 

This is a day of commercial efficiency and every progressive house in America feels the need of the highly trained man who 
can apply scientific, analytical methods and work out economies in its production, accounting and selling problems. ; 

Here is the opportunity to realize your ambition to attain more prestige and a higher income. Increase the worth of the 
service you can give and you will find plenty who will pay the value of it. The more you know the less will be your competition. 


The hard struggle is for small positions. 


Offers come to the trained man. 


You can be the man with the training that the 


corporation, the bank, the large business organizations of every kind. are looking for. Write today for information about the 
Higher Accounting training course and Consulting Service offered by the LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting By Mail | 


LaSalle Students 

and Graduates 
can now be found employed in the executive 
departments of practically all the large rail- 
roads, business houses and commercial organ- 
izations in the United States. Many promi- 
nent business concerns‘can be named in each of 
which 100 to 900 or more LaSalle students or 
graduates from our several specialized depart- 
ments are employed in responsible positions. 
For instance— 


American Telegraph 

_& Telephone Company . . 250 
U.S. Steel Corporation. . . 250 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. . . 564 
Armour & Company. . . 162 
Chicago & N.W.R. R. 
Ford MotorCompany . 
Swift& Company . . . . 187 
Standard Oil Company. . . 140 


Among the numerous firms and corporations 
employing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle students 
or graduates are the following: 

Western Electric Com pany 

International Harvester Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Com pany 

Wells Fargo Express Company 
or Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
nd every important railroz any i : 
United 
ce than 125,000 men in active business 
Ue including a large number of corporation 
officials have enrolled and are receiving the 
benefits of LaSalle training and service. Over 
70,000 new students now enroll annually. 

e LaSalle organization consists of 800 
— including a staff of 300 business ex- 
men, text writers, special 

graduates occupying re- 
sitions can be found 
ntire English speaking world. 

jive Consulting Service 
tothe you will also be entitled 
sires you the Service which 
experts in any 1 - of calling on our staff of 
need special pes par tment at any time when you 
Pp or counsel. LaSalle Extension 

ity 1s a clearing house of business in- 


forma ation and through its many highly special- 
er partments 1s organized and equipped to 
cannot st and distinctive service which 


Pplied by instituti 
t character. y any other institution of 


You can have the instruction of our expert 
accountants, by mail. While you hold your 
present position you can prepare yourself for one 
that will pay a larger salary. Every phase of 
the Science of Accounting and Auditing, Busi- 
ness Organization and Business Management 
will be made clear to you. You will have, at all 
times, the personal direction of our staff of ex- 
perts who will guide you step by step to your 
ultimate goal. No special education is necessary 
to acquire this Pinte se intelligence and 
the purpose to succeed. ‘That is the experience 
of thousands of successful men who have taken 
this LaSalle training by mail. 

The LaSalle Course in Higher Accounting 
helped C. B. Kinkead of West Virginia to double 
his salary in a few months. 


. V. Hawkinson, Idaho, had his income 
doubled in a year. J. L. Reeves, Ohio, was pro- 
moted to a managership as a result of this 
training. J. H. Worl, Illinois, quickly received 
two salary increases after he had begun this 
study. Hundreds of other LaSalle students send 
similar reports of rapid advances directly trace- 
able to the training gained at LaSalle Extension 
University. 

* Our graduates are given special preparation 
for the C. P. A. examinations. Certified Public 
Accountants receive large fees for expert work in 
auditing. Many Public Accountants earn from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year. Some executive cor- 
poration accountants earn even more than that. 
They are men who are considered absolutely 
indispensable. 


Our institution places its courses within the grasp of the man of moderate 
_ or even small income on the basis of convenient monthly payments. 


Send The Coupon 


It will bring you our book on Accountancy 
Facts and full information about this course and 
our Consulting Service in Higher Accounting. 
Also our book ‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” 


and we will give you information about the 
tuition and the easy terms. All this without 
cost or obligation to you. -Make this the de- 
cisive hour. Mail the coupon. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


Dept. 1055-H 


man, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion In One.” 


UNIVERSITY 


“*The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Chicago, Llinois 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
your Accountancy Catalog describing your Home Study 


Training and your Consulting Service in Higher Account- 
ing. Also a copy of your valuable book for the ambitious 
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r “Fords 

You can travel in perfect com- 
fort in any kind of weather, if 
your Ford is equipped with a 
COZY TOP. 


Professional men, salesmen and others 
who use their cars every day should not 
delay ordering. Make your regular calls 
in comfort, regardless of the weather. 

On warm days your Ford is instantly 
convertible to an open car. No parts to 
be removed and left at home. 

The COZY TOP is a marvel of 
mechanical perfection. The material is 
all high-grade, finished in black enamel. 
The famous Hunter Automatic Cur- 
tains are mounted on “Stewart Harts- 
horn” steel barrel rollers. They never 
stick. Widest door openings of any 
made. Fits snugly all 1915, 1916 and 
1917 Ford Models. 

COZY TOP for Roadster, $50.00 

For Touring Car, $67.00 
Net Cash, F. O. B. Factory 

Send order today. Money refunded if not 
efter ton days tral. Mlustrated folder 
sent on request. 

Some territory open to live agents 


FOUTS & HUNTER CO. 
Established 1873 
402 8. Third St. - Terre Haute, Ind. 


other with the whites of their eyes. 
Rufus was pasty. ‘“What’s our merry 
mixer doing over here?” And Dan 
smacked Blackie a resounding thump on 
the shoulder. 

“Just the man I wanted to see!” greeted 
Blackie, with hasty wit, and started to 
drag Danny away from there. Already 
the Sawdusto Company was overly inter- 
ested. 

“Suppose you’ll be with us this after- 
noon, Mr. Wallingford!” called Danny. 
Lord, how loud the man’s voice was! 
“Sprucetown’s ready for your capital this 
time, dollar for dollar.’ 

“But, Mr. Shoals—” J. Rufus grabbed 
Danny’s other arm, and now both men 
were hastily dragging him away from there. 

“Hey, you!” Gigantic Tom Fines was 
striding across after them, his fists swing- 
ing at his sides like big red mallets. The 
rest of the Sawdusto Company was right 
with him. ‘Come back here, you!” 

“Who are you ordering?” demanded 
Danny Shoals, of Sprucetown, whirling 
suddenly to confront Tom Fines. Blackie 
Daw had also whirled, and his eyes blazed 
and his sinewy fists were tight. 

“Nix!” husked Wallingford, clutching 
Blackie by the wrist; but his clutch was 
limp and he was green under his chin. 

Tom Fines displayed his badge. 

“I’m the sheriff of this county, Dan 
Shoals. These two strangers are detained, 
pending an investigation.” 

“Oh, is that so?” roared Dan. ‘Well, 
I suppose you know you need proof, even 
in Forrestville. Get this, will you? Spruce- 
town knows Blackie Daw for the grandest 
little scout that hammered the bung out 

| of a barrel of champagne or tooted cracks 
into the bell of a saxophone.” 

Saxophone! The word was almost a 
chorus, as the staggered members of the 

| Sawdusto Company tried to connect old 
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grouch Daw with that frivolous musical 
instrument. 

“Just one question, Shoals!’ came the 
stern rumble of the sheriff. ‘What did 
you say about Wallingford putting up 
money in Sprucetown?” 

Blackie made a sudden start toward a 
stray billiard-cue, but again Wallingford’s 
hand was on his wrist. J. Rufus was in 
deep thought, and he had to think right 
the first time or Blackie and he belonged 
to Trouble. 

“A hundred and nine thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars’ worth 
of sawdust—Sprucetown sawdust—that’s 
Wallingford,”’ stated Dan, but in his eye 
there was beginning to grow a something 
which had been in the eyes of the members 
of the Sawdusto Company—suspicion. 

“By thunder!” Angular Cal McCon- 
nell pushed to the front and shook a 
bony forefinger. ‘The same amount! 
And the merry mixer in one town is the 
‘millionaire grouch in the other! Tom 
take ’em!” 

“Stay away from me, you big truck- 
driver!’ ordered the fierce Blackie, but 
J. Rufus stepped in front of him. Wal- 
| lingford was pale. He was taking his one 
| chance. 

| “Just a minute! I demand a hearing 
| before a joint committee from both towns.” 
| And his quick eye studied the faces of 
| Danny Shoals and the Forestvillians. A 
| certain stiffening in them, and Walling- 
| ford’s quick eye gained a slight twinkle. 
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“Better not!” warned Tom Fines, “jj 
Forestville and Sprucetown get together 
they’ll either throw you into jail or ride 
you out of town on a wooden mule.” 

“Oh, hush, Tom!” The tiny “if” jp 
Tom’s speech and the accent on it had 
given Wallingford more faith ii his one 
chance, and he brought all his blood to 
the support of his faith. His round face 
grew pink again and his chest expanded, 
“Why, gentlemen, this whole scheme of 
ours was to consolidate the interests of 
the two best lumber-cities in the state!” 
He took a fresh breath as he saw the effect 
of that declaration. He'd startled them, 
anyhow; he’d made them listen, and he'd 
kept them from anything rash. He ex. 
panded his chest a little more and began 
to radiate genial joviality. Blackie, 
watching Jim’s face, relaxed his fist, and 
his snarl began to change to a grin. “Of 
course, we had to trick you into it,” went 
on J. Rufus, “for, if we had come to you 
dog-goned prejudiced fellows with a con- 
solidation of the two rival towns as our 
open intention, we couldn’t have done 
you a dollar’s worth of benefit, couldn't 
have carried out our glorious mission of 
replacing competition and rivalry with 
remunerative fraternity. As it is, gentle- 
men, and in spite of the fact that you 
stumbled on our surprise a day too soon, 
we shall be able, I know, to introduce each 
company to the other as its outside 
capital. And may Forestville and Spruce- 
town be friends henceforth!” 

That was only the beginning of what 
he had to say on the beauty of interurban 
fraternity, on the benefits to be derived 
from intercommunity friendship, of the 
glorious upbuilding possible from inter- 
civic cooperation. As he warmed to the 
sentiment of his ennobling text, his mellow 
voice rose and fell in cadences which were 
hypnotic. It flowed on and on, majesti- 
cally, rhythmically, irresistibly, until the 
seventeen members of the Forestville 
Sawdusto Manufacturing Company and 
the one member of the Blackiewood Com- 
pany were swayed by the sole impulse to 
get together, swayed into one homo- 
geneous desire to bury the hatchet of 
internecine strife, and lock hands in 
eternal helpfulness and mutual receipts— 
swayed until the Forestvillians laid aside 
their pride by a unanimous vote and 
motored over to Sprucetown in an enthu- 
siastic body to cement the fraternity 
wrought by the merry mixers. It was 
then that J. Rufus made his real speech! 

Song and laughter and sparkling cham- 
pagne were on every lip, and the night 
was no longer young but turning gray 
when Tom Fines came up behind the 
guests of honor, the incomparable orator 
and the peerless saxophonist, and whac 
a heavy hand on the shoulder of each. | 

“Some smooth artists!” he compl 
mented them. “Twenty-five per cent. 
of the total capitalization you got, 
worth the money to us, I guess. But, say, 
it must have taken some work to play 
both ends at once and draw out clean i 
the middle!” 

A sudden cold perspiration, induced by 
memory, broke out on the foreheads 
the merry mixers. 

“Trust me, it did!” J. Rufus fervently 
agreed, and mopped his brow. : 

“Trust me, it did!” echoed Blackie, 
with equal fervor. : 


i The next Wallingford story will appear in November Cosmopolitan. 
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Blue Aloes 


(Continued from page 48) 


in the blackness had no appeal for her. “He was there this afternoon,” said 
Out here, she seemed, somehow, nearer to Christine slowly. It seemed to her time 
him, and to the man whom she now knew to let them into the truth. 

she had deeply wronged. Lanterns, twink- “What!” 

ling like will-o’-the-wisps in every direc- Both men halted in amazement. Such 
tion, told of the search going forward, and a thing as anyone but Mrs. van Cannan 
she determined to stay in the summer- going to Saxby’s was unknown. Briefly 
house and wait for what news might come. she recounted the incidents of the after- 
It was very obscure there, and she knew noon. The men’s verdict was the same as 
not what loathly insects might be crawling hers had been. 


on the seats and table, but, at any rate, ** Atrocious!”’ 

it was a shelter from the rain, which now “Infamous! After that, we will cer- 

again began to fall heavily. tainly visit Saxby’s,” decided Saltire. 
It seemed to her hours that she sat there “But, first, Miss Chaine must go home.” 

while the storm swept round her and the “No, no; let me come,” she begged. 

rushing of many waters filled her ears. “It is not far. I must know.” 

As a matter of fact, it was less than half So, in the end, she got her way, and they 


an hour before she determined that in- all approached the bungalow together. 
activity was something not to be borne It was in utter darkness, and the men 
another moment, and that she must re- had to rap loud and long before any re- 
turn and join in the search for Roddy. sponse came from within. At last, Saxby’s 
So out she stumbled across the veld again, voice was heard inquiring who the deuce, 
in the direction of the lanterns, evading and what the deuce, etc., etc., at that 
as best she could the prickly-pear bushes, time of the night—followed by his ap- 
stubbing her feet against rocks and _ pearance in the doorway with a candle. 
hoschies, drenched and driven by the storm. “We want to come in and look for 
It was old Andrew McNeil whom she found Roddy,” said Saltire briefly, and, without 
first, and he seemed an angel from heaven further ado, pushed the burly man aside 
after the vile and menacing loneliness, and entered, followed by McNeil. Chris- 
although he was but ill pleased to see her. tine, too, entered, and sat down inside the 
“You should be in your bed, lassie,” door. She was very exhausted. Saxby 
he muttered. ‘‘The poor bairn will never appeared too flabbergasted to move for a 
be found this night. We’ve searched moment. Then he remonstrated with 
everywhere. There’s nothing left but the considerable heat. 
water.” “What do you mean by this? You 
“Oh, don’t say that!” she cried woe- don’t seem to know that you are in my 
fully, and peered, fascinated, at the boil- house!” 
ing torrent rushing down a kloof that but But the other two had already passed 
yesterday was an innocent gully they through the empty sitting-room to the one 
had crossed in their walks, in some places beyond, and were casting lantern-gleams 
so narrow as to allow a jump from bank from side to side, examining everything. 
to bank. Now it was a turbulent flood “You must be crazy to think the boy 
of yellow- water, spreading far beyond its _ is here,” Saxby blustered, as they reemerged 
banks and roaring with a rage unappeas- They paid not the slightest attention 
able. While they stood there, staring, to him, but continued their search into 


Saltire came up. the kitchen, the only other room of the 
“You, Miss Chaine! I thought I house. 
asked you to return to the farm.” His “No,” said Saltire, very quietly, as he 


tones were frigid, but his eyes compas- came back into the room and set the light 

sionate. No one with any humanity could on the table; “the boy is not here. But 

have failed to be touched by the forlorn where is Mrs. Saxby?” 

girl, pale and lovely in the dim light. Saxby’s face had grown rather pallid, 
“Thad to come. I could not stay inert but his jaw was set in a dogged fashion. 

any longer.” ' “That is my business,” he said harshly. 


“We have searched every inch of the It was Saltire whose face and manner 
land inside the aloes,” he said. “He has had become subtly agreeable. 
either fallen into one of the streams or “Oh, no, Saxby; it is all of our business 


got out beyond the hedge into the open at present. What I find so strange is 
veld—which seems impossible, somehow. that nowhere in the house is there any 
At any rate, we can do no more until it is sign or token that a woman lives here, 
light.” He dismissed the natives with a or has ever lived here. It seems to me 
brief: “Get home, boys. Hamba lalla,” that needs a little explaining.” 


then turned to McNeil. “Take Miss “You'll get no explanation from me,” 
Chaine’s other arm, Mac; we must see for was the curt answer. 
ourselves that she goes indoors.” “T think you had better tell us some- 


She made some sound of remonstrance, thing about it,” said Saltire pleasantly. 
but he paid no attention, simply taking her He held the lantern high, and it lighted 
arm, half leading, half supporting her. up a shelf upon which stood some curious 

lere was a long way to go. They walked glass jars with perforated stoppers. “I 
awhile in a silence that had hopelessness see you have a fine collection of live 
mn; then Christine asked, tarantulas and scorpions. I remember 
i Did you search every outhouse and now I have often seen you groping among 

re the aloes. Curious hobby!” 

Pe? one, and the cemetery, too,” “Get out of my house!” said Saxby, 
sid wered Saltire. ‘‘There’s not a place in- with sudden rage. 

€or out of the farm-buildings we haven’t ‘And is the snake. still in the box?” 
n pee —except Saxby’s bungalow, and asked Saltire, approaching the table 

S hardly likely to be there.” where the cardboard box still occupied 
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Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
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over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
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throughout the United States. 
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systems of communication have 
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of Government departments. 
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the Government by the Bell System 
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Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
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its central position, with the heavy iron 
on top of it. 

“Don’t touch it, for God’s sake!” 
shouted Saxby, lunging forward to stop 
him, but the deed was already done 
though Saltire himself was unprepared 
for what followed on his lifting the irop, 
The lid flew up and, with a soft hiss, some. 
thing slim and swift as a black arrow dart. 
ed across the air, seemed to kiss Saxby 
in passing, and was gone through the open 
door into the night. 

The big man made a strange sound and 
put his hand to his throat. He swayed 
little, and then sank upon a long cane 
lounge. Christine noticed that his eye 
rolled with the same curious evolutign 
as the eyes of Mrs. van Cannan had pep 
formed that afternoon. It was as though 
they turned in his head for a moment, 
showing nothing but the white eyeball, 
She wondered why the other men rushed 
to the sideboard and opened a brandy. 
bottle, and while she stayed, wonderi 
Saxby spoke softly, looking at her #8 
his beautiful, melancholy brown eyes, 

“T shall be dead in half an hour. Fetch 
Isabel. Let me see her face before I die” 

She knew him for a bad man, false 
friend, one who could be cruel to a little 
child; yet it seemed he could love well 
That was something of her thought a 
she found herself running through the 


darkness as she had never run in her'life, | 


to do the last behest of Richard Saxby, 
When she and Isabel van Cannan:re 


turned, they found him almost gong — 
Saltire and McNeil had worked over him | 
until the sweat dripped from their faces, | 
but he who has been kissed by the black 


mamba, deadliest of snakes, is lost beyond 
all human effort. The light was fast 
fading from his face, but, for a moment, 
a spurt of life leaped in his eyes. He held 
out his arms to the woman, and she fell 
weeping into them. Christine tumed 


away and stared out at the darkness © 


Saltire had been writing; a sheet of paper 
upon which the ink was still wet lay upon 
the table, and in his hand he held a packet 
of letters. 

“T have told everything, Issa, 


mut- 


tered the dying man. “TI had to clean my 


soul of it.” 
She recoiled fiercely from him. 


“«Told everything ?’” she repeated, and | 
her face blanched with fury and despait. [ 
It seemed as if. she would have struck him § 
across the lips, but McNeil intervened. | 

“Have reverence for a passing soul [ 


woman,” said he sternly. “Black as his 


crimes are, yours are blacker, I’m think | 
ing. He was only the tool of the woman 


he loved—his lawful wife.” 


“You said that?” she raved. But ; 
Saxby was beyond recriminations. That } 


dark soul had passed to its own place. 


She turned again to the others, foaming 


like a creature trapped. 

“Tt is all lies, lies!” —then fell silent, her 
eyes sealed to the newly written pape 
on the table under Saltire’s hand. At 
last, she said quietly: ‘I must, howevet, 
insist upon knowing what he has s# 
about me. What is written on that pape, 
Mr. Saltire?” 

“Tf you insist, I will read it,” he answer 
ed. “Though it is scarcely in my provine 
to do so.” 

“Tt is only fair that I should hear,” she 
said, with great calmness. 


read out the terse phrases that bot 
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Great Importance About 


1-2-16. “Patrician” Cloth 
Hats and Caps — Spear & 


Company. 
3. Felt Hats—E. A. Mallory 
Sons, Inc. 
4. Straw Hats—The Townsend 
Grace Co. 


5. Wrist Watch Bands—Jac- 
ques Depollier & Son. 
6. “Duxbak” Hunting Suits 
—Utica-Duxbak Corporation. 
7. Suits—L. Greif & 
0. 


8. “Suedetex’”? Wool Gloves 
—Suedetex Glove Co. 

9-14. “Notair’’ Sweater—The 
Pennsylvania Knitting Mills. 

10-11-12. Cloth Uppers—Sup- 
plied by any Shoe Manufac- 

13. “Grit 
‘Griffon’? Overc —L. 
Greif & Bro. 

15. “Crompton’’ Corduroy— 
Crompton-Richmond Co., 

17. Golf Bags. 


Also the following articles 
not shown in the pictures: 


“Romelink” Ham mocks— 
New York Couch Bed Com- 
pany. 

“Sabic” Tents—Fred F. Sabey 


ompany, Inc. 


The eustom tailor i i 
of in your city 
who Shows Bruner Woolen Com- 
finis 
you Order from him. 
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probably seen their names advertised 
in magazines and newspapers: 


fabric. 


waterproof. 
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much as you have a right to 
expect good style, good mate- 
rial, fast dyes or a perfect fit. 
You get more for your money 
in “Cravenette” Finished 
Clothes because the fabrics 
then wear better and look 
better while they wear. Insist 
upon it. You can get it by 
asking your dealer. We do not 
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Get material from us to perform a fascinating 
water experiment, together with a big book describing the 
“Cravenette”’ Finish, with our compliments. 

You can’t treat clothes with the new ‘‘Cravenette” Finish 
yourself. That’safactory process. But you can see for yourself 
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Shake this powder into a glass of water—then try to wet your 
finger in the water. You'll find it impossible. This experiment 
will astonish your friends—get them to try it too. 

Send for package of powder NOW and at the same time we'll 
send you a book describing just how the ‘‘Cravenette”’ Finish 
protects your clothes, together with catalog sheets from some of 
the prominent manufacturers who apply the new “‘Cravenette” 
Write for book and powder TODAY. 
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how it works. 


Finish to their garments. 


All Your 
Clothes 


OU can now buy all your 
clothes, from hats down 
to shoes, for men, women 
and children, protected 
against the damaging ef- 
fects of moisture by the 
new “Cravenette” Finish. 
“Cravenette” is nota rain- 
coat. It is not any particular 
The “Cravenette” 
Finish can be applied to any 
kind of fabric—of silk, wool 
or cotton—for making any 
kind of garment. 

A “Cravenette” Finished 
garmentis notwaterproof any 
more than a duck’s feather is 
But a wetting 
does not hurt the live feath- 
ersofaduck. Nomore does it 
hu-t a “Cravenette” Finished 
hat, suit, dress or overcoat 
on a man, woman or child. 

Agarmentsuchasaclosely 
woven coat is practically 
rainproof when protected by 
the “Cravenette” Finish. A 
“Cravenette” Finished Silk 
Dress on the other hand is 
not rainproof at all—but a 
wetting will not hurt it and 
every woman knows how 
even moisture will ruin an 
unprotected silk. 

You havea right to expect 
the new “Cravenette” Fin- 
ish in all your clothes just as 


manufacture or sell either fabrics 

or garments. We process the 

fabrics for manufacturers only. 
Look for the word 


” 


Regiscered in the U. 8, Pateut Uffice 
woven in the label of a garment 
or stamped on the fabric wher- 
ever clothes are sold. 


owder. 


354Fourth Avenue Room 1762 New York, N.Y. 


For Women and Girls 
LL the articles 
and Girls’ apparel shown in 

this picture are protected against 

moisture by the “Cravenette” Fin- 
ish. Below is the list of manu- 
facturers who make these garments 
and who can supply your dealer 
| with them. 


of Women’s 


You have 
probably seen their 
names advertised in 
magazines and news- 
papers: 
1-2-3-4-5. ‘‘Nymco”’ Sport 
Hats—New York Manufac- 
turing Co. 
6. ‘‘Tour-Rain”’ Utility Coat 
—H. Goldman & Co., Inc. 
7. Wrist Watch Bands—Jac- 
ques Depollier & Son. 
8. Cloth Skirts — Any Manu- 
facturer. 
9. Serge and Silk Dress—The 
Goldman Costume Co. 
10. ‘“‘Golftex’”’ Suits—Wilkin & 
dler. 
11-12. ‘‘Standard’’ Spats—S. 
Rauh & Company. 
13. Dampproof Shoes — 13 
Shoe Manufacturers. 
14-15. Cloth Uppers — Any 
Shoe Manufacturer. 
16. Parasols — Any Parasol 
Manufacturer. 
17. Coat—Any Manufacturer. 


The custom tailor in your city 
who shows Bruner Woolen Com- 
pany's fabrics can supply the 
“Cravenette” finish on the clothes 
you order from him, 
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It will keep you warm And comfortable and promote restful sleep. 
he No. 40 “Wearever’’ is the hot water bottle to use. It gives good 
service for along time. It has no seams or bindings to leak because it 
is moulded in one piece—not cemented together. The patented wide- 
funnel-and-neck strengthen the bottle and protect your hands. 
No. 40 has a smooth, sanitary finish, is maroon color, and comes in six 
sizes: (0,0, 1, 2,3 and 4. Sizes (0 and 0 also blue color. Ask your 
druggist to show you one; the fine value will please you. 

Also ask him to show you No. 50 “‘Wearever’’ De Luxe Hot Water 
Bottle and No. 24 and No. 26 “‘Weuarever’ Fountain Syringes. ese 
are other excellent-value home necessitied hp merit your attention. 

We will send on request an illus- 
Illustrated Booklet Free trated booklet describing our 
very complete assortment of Rubber Goods for the Home. Write for it. 

THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 

Makers of a Complete Line of High Grade Rubber 
Goods for the Househoid, Nursery Totlet and Sick Room 
1009 Rubber Street Ashland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


T7* a hot water bottle at the foot of your bed on a cold night. 
T 


‘‘Natural Nurser’’ 
(Pat. July 13, 1915) 
The nurser with non-collapsing and non- 
leaking, broad, soft, breast-lixe nipple, of 
finest quality fresh, clean, “live’’ rubber. 
It is strong, tough and wear-resisting. The 
nipple that stands repeated sterilizing 
and gives long service. The patented 
valve assures natural-like nursing; 


3 an even, steady flow of food. The 
fits tightly on the openend, 
\ 


= hygienic, no-neck bottle and will 
\ 


not leak. Get this nurser at 
1 supply you, send direct to us. 


\ your druggist’s. If he cannot 


Executives 


out your neck, 
The Nation-wide Call I KNOW T'can Because 1 

have helped over 35,000 wo- 
Business transformation ona huge scale men gain 10 to35 pounds. — 


sion—is upheaving modern industry. | 


60 well and 80 rested!” 


industrial and commercial mobilization. The I can help you attain your |7' 
keenest business executives of the nation are plan- | Witwn weight. In your room. \} 
ning and directing this mobilization. They need | Withoutdrugs. By scientific, 


now I weigh 126, and ob, I feel 
The war has necessitated the fullest possible 


thousands of trained assistants. | atural methods such as your | 


| Physician approves. 

Otl you only rea ow 
Are You Ready to Direct rs . | surely, how easily, how inex- 
Men who can direct others and get things done nsively your weight can be 
are needed as never before. Our industries | am certain you 
must not flag or slacken. Output must be | would write me at once. if 
maintained and increased. Larger and larger Tell me your faults of health || 
responsibilities loom on the business horizon. ee tf 
Shifts, transfers, and promotions are constantly and 
occurring. . i let, free, showing you how to 

stand and w 

Get in Line for Promotion 

Trained executive ability is ata premium. It is wt roft 


the day of opportunity for the man who knows Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
the fundamental principles of organization, man- 


agement, and finance that underlie all Business. S 
| 


; The Pace Courees in Accountanc 
You Can Administration, 
adopt ofhcially by many t 
Prepare largest in 
to meet this growing need for 
At Home com men ona are 
available to you throug 2xten- 
By Mail sion Instruction (by mail). 
Ask for interesting booklet ‘‘ Your Market 
Value’’ and for details of month's trial in- 
struction as outlined in Bulletin C-10 


Pace & Pace 
Hudson Terminal, New York City 


By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and woman— 
Every young wife and husband— 
Every father and mother— 
Every teacher and nurse— 

should know. 


Cemplete in one volume. 
Cloth binding — 320 pages — many 
illustrations. 

Table of contents, and commendations, 
$ POSTPAID on request. 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
i 1003 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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upon them the stamp of Death’s hurrying 
hand. 


I am a native of the island Z—— jn the 
West Indies. Isabel Saxby, known as van 
Cannan, is my wife. While traveling to the 
Cape Colony on some business of mine, she 
met van Cannan and his wife and stayed with 
them at East London. When she did not re. 
turn to Z——, I came to look for her and found 
that, Mrs. van Cannan having died, she had 
bigamously married the widower and come to 
live at Blue Aloes. I loved her, and could not 
bear to be vomgy from her, so, through her 
instrumentality, I came here as manager. The 
eldest boy was drowned before my arrival, 
The youngest died six months later of a bite 
from one of my specimen tarantulas. The 
third boy is, I expect, drowned to-night. | 
take the blame of all these deaths and of 
Bernard van Cannan’s, if he does not return, 
It was only when all male van Cannans were 
dead that Blue Aloes could be sold for a large 
sum enabling us-to return to Z——. We would 
have taken the little girls with us. 

With my dying breath, I take full blame for 
all on my shoulders. No one is guilty but I. 

RICHARD SAXBY. 

(Signed.) 
“Poor fellow!” said the listening woman 
gently. ‘Poor fellow to have died with 
such terrible delusions torturing him!” 
She passed her hands over her eyes, wiping 
away her tears and with them every last 
trace of violence and anger. Subtly her 
face had changed back to the babylike, 
laughing, sleepy face they all knew so well 
—the face that had held the dead man in 
thrall and made Bernard van Cannan for- 
get the mother of his children. 

“You will please give me that paper, 
Mr. Saltire,” she pleaded, ‘‘and you will 
please all of you forget the ravings of poor 
Dick Saxby. It is true that I knew him in 
the past, and that he followed me here, but 
the rest, as you must realize, are simply 
hallucinations of a poisoned brain.” 

Andrew McNeil’s dour face had grown 
bewildered, but softened. Christine—if 
she had not seen a little too much, if she 
had not known that lovely golden hair 
hanging in rich plaits about the woman’s 
shoulders covered the crisped head of a 
white negress, if she had not overheard 
impassioned words at midnight, if she 
had not loved Roddy so well—might 
have been beguiled. But there was ore 
person upon whom the artist’s wiles were 
wasted. 

“I’m afraid it can’t be done, Mrs. Sax- 
by,” said Saltire gravely. ‘‘ The testimony 
of a dying man is sacred—and Saxby’s 
mind was perfectly clear.” 

“How could it have been? And do not 
call me ‘Mrs. Saxby,’ please.” She still 
spoke patiently, but a smoldering fire began 
to kindle in her eyes. i. 

“You see,” he continued, exhibiting the 
packet of letters to which he now addi 
the testimony. “I have here the certifi 
cate of your marriage to Saxby six years 
ago in the West Indies—and also proof of 
the possession by you of a large amount 6 
antimony. You may, of course, be able to 
explain away these things, as well as — 
by’s testimony, but you will understan 
that I cannot oblige you by handing them 
over.” A silence fell, in which only er 
rapid breathing could be heard. ee 
is one thing, however, you cai do, is 
will perhaps help a little. Tell us where 
Roddy is—if you know.” 

The smoldering fires leaped to flame. 
She glared at him like a tigress. 
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“Qh, you, and your Roddys!” she cried 
savagely. ‘If I knew where he was, I 
would kill him! I would kill anyone I could 
who stood in my way—do you under- 
stand? That is how we are made in my 
land. Oh, that I ever left it, to come to 
this vile and barren desert!” 

She gave one swift, terrible look at the 
dead man and swept from the house. 
That was the last time any one of them 
ever saw her. 

When,a little later, Saltire, McNeil, and 
Christine came out of the dead man’s 
house and left him to his long silence, the 
black wings of night were lifted, the storm 
was past, and a rose-red dawn veiled in 
silver bedecked the sky. The hills were 
tender with pearl and azure. The earth 
cmelled weet and freshly washed. A 
flock of wild duck rose from the dam and 
went streaking across the horizon like in a 
Japanese etching. All the land was full of 
dew and dreams. It was almost impossible 
to despair in such an hour. Christine felt 
the wings of hope beating in her breast, 
and an unaccountable trust in the good- 
ness of God filled her. 

“Joy cometh in the morning,” she said, 
half to herself, half to the men who walked, 
somber and silent, beside her, and the 
shadow of a smile hovered on her lips. 
They looked at her wonderingly. The 
night of terror had taken toll of her, and. 
she was pale as the last star before dawn. 
Yet her white beauty framed in hanging 
hair shone like some rare thing that had 
passed through fire and come out un- 
scathed and purified in the passing. ‘“‘J/ 
faut souffrir pour étre belle” is a frivolous 
French saying, but, like many frivolous 
phrases, has its basic roots in the truth. It 
was true enough of Christine Chaine in 
thathour. She had suffered and was beau- 
tiful. Dour old Andrew McNeil gave a 
sigh for the years of life that lay behind 
him, and a glance at the face of the other 
man; then, like a wise being, he said, 

“Well, I'll be going on down.” 

So Christine and Dick Saltire walked 
alone. 

“Letushurry,” she said suddenly, quick- 
ening her pace. “I feel as though some- 
thing may have happened.” 

But all was silent at the farm. It was 
still too early even for the servants to be 
astir, and the big front door stood open as 
she and the other woman had left it an 
hour or so agone. 

She left Saltire in the stoep and went 
within. The little girls slept peacetully, 
ignorant of the absence of their brother. 

All seemed unchanged, yet Christine’s 
searching eye found one thing that was un- 
usual—a twist of paper stuck through the 
slats of the shutter. In a moment, she had 
It untwisted and was reading the words 
printed in ungainly letters upon it. 


Do not worry. Roddy quite safe. Will 
come back when his father returns. 


“I know,” she whispered to herself, “I 
know that joy cometh.” She looked in 
the mirror and was ashamed of the dis- 
array she saw there, yet thought that, even 
80, aman who loved her might perhaps find 
a fair. As a last thought, she took 
Roddy’s two yellow roses and stuck them 
in the bosom of her gown. Then she went 

ack to the stoep and, showing Saltire the 
Paper, told him the story of the whispering 


thing that had sighed so often for Roddy’s - 


ety outside her window. 


“‘T feel sure, somehow, that, after all, he 
is safe, and with that friend who knew 
more than we did, who knew all the tragedy 
of the mother and the other two little sons, 
and feared for Roddy from the first.” 

Saltire made no answer, for he was look- 
ing at the roses and then into her eyes; 
and when she tried to return the look, the 
weight of the little stones was on her lids 
again, and her lips aquiver. But he held 
her against his heart close, close—crushing 
the yellow roses, kissing the little stones 
from her lids and the quiver from her lips. 
Then he left her swiftly; for it is a sweet 
and terrible thing to kiss the lips and crush 
the roses and go, and a better thing to 
hasten the hour when one may kiss the lips 
and crush the roses—and stay. 

So she did not see him again for three 
days. But from the faithful McNeil she 
heard that the flooded river had been 
forded and a telegram sent recalling Ber- 
nard van Cannan, that a search had been 
instituted for the mistress of Blue Aloes, 
who was missing, that a party of farmers 
had been collected to ‘sit’ upon the body of 
Richard Saxby and pronounce him most 
regrettably dead from the bite of a black 
mamba. Whereafter he was buried in a 
quiet spot near the hedge of blue aloes, 
from which he had collected so many rare 
specimens of poisonous reptiles and insects. 

On the third day, one of the kloofs on 
the farm gave up a wig of golden hair, all 
muddy and weed-entangled. The natives 
hung it on a bush to dry, and there was 
much gossip among them that day, hastily 
hushed when any European person came 
by. 
At nine o’clock the same evening, Roddy 
was found peacefully sleeping in his 
bed with Meekie carefully adjusting the 
mosquito-curtains over him as though he 
had never been missing. In the morning, 
he told Christine he had had an awfully 
funny dream. 

“T dreamed I was with my old ‘nannie’ 


again—you know—Sophy. She was all 
covered up, and I could only see her eyes 
looking through holes in a white thing. 
She was living all by herself in a hut. I | 
didn’t stay with her, but with another old | 
woman, but she used to come and see me | 


every day, and sometimes Meekie used to) _ 


come, too, and Klaas_and Jacoop and all 
the farm-boys, to talk to me. The old | 
woman kept giving me some tea made of | 
herbs that made me feel very quiet and 
happy, and Sophy told me I should come 
back soon to the farm when daddy was 
home again. She was always covered up 
with white clothes, and I could,only see 
her eyes, and I love Sophy very much, Miss 
Chaine, but I can’t say she smelled very 
nice in my dream. It was a very funny 
dream, though, and lasted an awful long 
time.” 

It had indeed lasted three days, but 
Roddy would never know that, during 
those three days, he had been incarcerated’ 
in the Kafir kraal on the hillside, outside 
the aloe hedge. It was only when the 
golden wig was washed up from the river 
that the mysterious kraal people, silent 
and impassive, seemingly ignorant of all 
but their duties, yet knowing every single 
thing that passed at the farm, even down 
to the use of the false hair (though Bernard 
van Cannan himself had never suspected 
this), gave him back.ta those who awaited. 

If Dick Saltire had not so thoroughly 


understood the native mind and inspired 
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Salt Mackere 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE NOT THE 
CONSUMER DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be suppliec 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., ge 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
simply are boiled and packed in CHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. . e 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC- bate 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write -% 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of , +” 
fish is put up, with the delivered price a? 
so you can choose just what you, 
will enjoy most. “ Send the ae 
coupon for it now. 2 


FRANKE. 
DAVIS CO. 


Frank E. 
Davis Co. 


216 Central Wharf 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Please send me your 


216 Central iy latest Fish Price List. 

Wharf N 


DON'T PAY GARAGE 
RENT NEXT 


complete— 
doors, windows 
and even paint. All wood. 
Just bolt together the 10 


” sections and drive in your 
™ Fre-rent car. Easily portable. 5 


50 Portable sizes. Two-car size as 
’ ictured on left only $135. 
eum Garage rite for booklet. Dealers 

(One-Car Size) wanted in towns and cities, 


MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. 
662 WALDEN AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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‘ EE | Picdmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 62, Statesville, N.C. 
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What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath? 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


Much has been said and written about 
the present generation living unnatural 
lives and being, for that reason, only half 
as energetic, enthusiastic, ambitious or 
even healthy as it should be. 

And this is so. 

The confined lives that we live, the 
lack of constant exercise (for it must be 
constant to be effective), and the strenu- 
ous requirements of our business or social 
duties, directly bring on a condition, to 
which little attention has been paid in 
the past, though it does more to rob 
us of power, spirit and ambition than any 
other one thing known to medicine. 

But Nature has provided, as in so 
many other cases, an immediate and per- 
fectly natural relief for this condition, 
and over five hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans are already taking advantage of it. 

When you are ill ard a physician is 
called, the first step that he takes, no 
matter what is the matter with you, is 
to clean out the colon (large intestine). 

There are two reasons for this: 

One is that no medicine can possibly 
take effect while there is waste matter 
in the colon— 

The other and most significant reason 
is that if the colon did not contain this 
waste, it is safe to say that you would 
not have been ill at all. 

The penalty for the lives we live is 
agreed on by all physicians to be the 
clogging up of our colons with waste mat- 
ter which the system does not volun- 
tarily carry off— 

This waste is extremely poisonous; the 
blood circulation comes in sufficiently 
close contact with this waste to take up 
these poisons by absorption and dis- 
tribute them throughout the body— 

The result is a gradual weakening of 
the blood forces; the liver becomes slug- 


heavy, dull, and develop a more or less 
nervous fear of anything we undertake— 
the more this waste accumulates, the 
more we are affected, until at last we 
become really ill and incapacitated. 

Now the Internal Bath is the one 
process, with the assistance of simple 
warm water, properly introduced in a 
new and natural way, that will keep the 
colon as clean and sweet and pure as Na- 
ture demands it to be for perfect 
health. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, 
so great an improvement on the old 
methods of Internal Bathing as this new 
process, for in a crude way it has, of 
course, been practised for years. 

Enlightened physicians by thousands 
are prescribing this new method which is 
fully explained in “The What, The Why, 
The Way of Internal Bathing,”’ by Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M. D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City. This he will send free 
on request if you mention Cosmopolitan. 

It explains just why this method has 
proven superior to any other (including 
drugs), for removing this troublesome 
waste; it also contains many other in- 
teresting facts and statistics which can- 
not be touched on here. 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person on this subject, which 
has so great an influence on the general 
health and spirits. 

So if you are nearly well and want to 
get really up to “concert pitch;” if you 
want to feel consistently bright, con- 
fident, ambitious and enthusiastic—in 
fact, no matter what your condition, 
sick or well, the experience of other hun- 
dreds of thousands would prove it worth 
your while to at least send for the book, 
and look further into this method and its 
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the confidence of his boys, the truth might 
never have been known. As it was, it lay 
in his power to relate to those whom it 
concerned that a certain woman named 
Sophy Bronjon, formerly nurse to the van 
Cannans, and sent away by them to be 
conveyed to Robin Island because she had 
developed leprosy, had never left the pre. 
cincts of the farm, but stayed there, brood- 
ing over the little ones she loved. The 
kraal people to whom (though a mission. 
educated woman) she belonged had hidden 
and sheltered her. Through Meckie’s jp- 
strumentality, she undoubtedly knew all 
that passed on the farm, and as surely as 
she had noted the fate of the van Cannan 
heirs, she recognized Christine as an ally 

and friend, and had warned her as best ru 
could of the dangers that beset Roddy. It 
was she who had sighed and whispered 
through the closed shutters, frightening 
Christine at first, but in the end engender- 
ing trust, and it was she who, on hearing of 
the narrow escape of Roddy from the taran- 

tula, had made up her mind to spirit him, 

with the aid of Meekie and the storm, from 
the farm and its dangers until the retum 
of his father. 

With the disappearance of Mrs. van 
Cannan and the death of Saxby, the 
menace was removed and the child brought 
back as silently as he had been taken 
away. Even he knew no more than that 
he had dreamed a strange dream. 

Saltire went to meet Bernard van Can- 
nan at Cradock, taking with him the 
papers left in his care by Richard Saxby. 
There was not so much to explain to the 
owner of Blue Aloes, as might have been 
expected. The doctor who treated him for 
neuritis and found him dying of slow poi- 
soning by antimony had lifted the scales 
from his eyes, and a little clear thought, 
away from the spell of the woman known 
as Isabel van Cannan, had done much to 
show him that the sequence of tragedies in 
his home was due to something more than | 
the callousness of fate. Thus he was, in © 
some measure, prepared for Saxby’s con- 
fession, though not for the fact that the 
woman he had adored to fanaticism had 
never been his wife, or more to him than 
might have been an adder gathered from 
his own aloe hedge, with all the traits and 
attributes peculiar to adders who are gath- 
ered to the bosom and warmed there. 

He came back to a home from which 
the spell of the golden, laughing woman 
was lifted. The evil menace that had hung 
for so long over the old farm was lifted [ 
forever. Part was buried by the blue-aloe 
hedge; part of it, plucked from the dregs of 
an ebbing river, ‘lay i in a far grave with no 
mark on it but the plain words, “Isabel 
Saxby.” While the sad watcher in the 
kraal had no more need to walk and whis- 
per warnings by night. 

It was the children who laughed nowat 
Blue Aloes, merry and free as elves in 4 
wood. There was a glow came out 
Christine Chaine that communicated i 
to all. She and Saltire were to be marmi 
as soon as a Quentin aunt, who was on her 
way, had settled down comfortably with 
the children. Afterward, Roddy wouldlive 
with them at the Cape until his schooldays 
were over. In the meantime, they wa 
in a garden of Eden, for the rains 
made the desert bloom, and life offered 
them its fairest blossoms with both hands. 


THE END 
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Myself and Others 


(Continued from page 75) 


the sensible tweed costume and deer- 
stalker cap which women affect while in 
the Highlands, one can defy even a “saft 
morning.” 

Still, time may hang heavy on one’s 
hands on wet days, as we found once or 
twice, so I invented what I thought a 
very engrossing sport while at Glen Tanar. 
Procuring a large tea-tray, I sat in it at 
the top of the stairs and tobogganed to 
the bottom. The sport was so enthusi- 
astically taken up by the girls staying in 
the house that Cunliffe Brooks quietly 
ordered his butler to lock up all the good- 
looking or silver trays during my visit. 

The evenings brought compensation 
for the rather dull days, for there was 
always dancing in the ballroom, Highland 
reels, schottisches, and usually a sword- 
dance as a solo, Lord Huntley or one of 
his brothers generally contributing the 
latter. Oh, but they were handsome in 
their Highland garb, and a man has to 
be handsome to wear it! And the Gordons 
knew how! Their tartan is a beautifully 
blended one of green and blue which, of 
course, is only worn as full dress with the 
black-velvet jacket, bejeweled sporran, 
blak pumps with immense cairngorm 
buckles, tartan stockings, and with jeweled 
dirks and brooches galore. Truly, these 
three tall, handsome, blue-eyed Northerners 
were reminiscent of more romantic times. 
But, of course, everyone when in bonnie 
Scotland—with the slightest excuse to 
do so—sports a kilt, though not always 
tohisadvantage, and I think mine host’s 
rotund figure would have looked better 
more discreetly clad. 

The Highland games, which took place 
at Aboyne, Balmoral, Inverness, and other 
places, demonstrated that the Scotch 
costume really only becomes those who 
have worn it all their lives. Their royal 
highnesses, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, usually attended these meetings, 
the prince in his Stuart tartan, and the 
princess looking as lovely in her blue- 
serge workmanlike costume with its scar- 
let-lined hood as she did in the splendor 
of her court gown. She generally wore 
a little deer-stalking cap to complete 
a eee, and carried a long ebony 
stick. 

General Lord Strathnairn and Lady 
Erroll, one of Queen Victoria’s ladies-in- 
Waiting, were of the party at Glen Tanar, 
and we all drove over to Balmoral one afier- 
hoon and wrote our names in her majesty’s 
book. That was the first and only time 
I ever saw the castle. It seemed to me 
bleak and uninteresting, and I thought 
Aboyne far more picturesque. 

I was told rather a curious story con- 
nected with a statue of Queen Victoria 
which, during the prince consort’s life, 
; been erected—by local subscription, 

believe—at the entrance to the castle. 
t appears to have been a mammoth work, 
and the figure of the queen, classically 
tobed, was perched on a plinth many feet 

6h. Round the base were grouped 
upids and nymphs holding garlands of 

Owers, and other emblems of youth and 
ate The Statue was placed in position 
wth e early ’Sixties, just prior to her 

Jésty's annual visit to Balmoral. As 

fove up in her carriage, she and 
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Girls and Boys— 


are better men and women for attending the kind of 
schools advertised in Cosmopolitan. Before deciding on 
a school, parents will do well to consult the advertise- 
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the best in America. 
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You CAN doit in a dignified, |) 
simple way in the privacy of || })\\\\ 
your room and surprise your ||) » 
family and friends. ) 

I KNOW you can, because I've HT 
reduced 35,000 women from 20 to #5 \_ 
Ibs., and what I have done for so |/~ 
many I can do for you. 

Don’t reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. You'll look old if you do. ou 
Should have work adapted to your condition. 

No woman need carry one pound 
of excess fat. It isso simple to weigh what 
you should, and you enjoy the process. My 
cheerful letters and your scales keep you 
enthused. 

I build your vitality, strengthen 
your heart and teach you how toetand, walk 
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and breathe correctly, as 1 reduce you. i 
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261 Broadway New York 
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Keep the boy’s home clothes clean, 
fresh, neat and free from wrinkles in 


WHITE TAR Garment Bags 


Airtight—Mothproof 
with handy hooks and hangers inside—six sizes: 


tus Pastor | Gderiess Seder 
Bonds 10 3.16 * 1.20 
1.66 


Lavender Garment Bags; also White 
Tar Moth Paper; in pine %e a roll; cedar $1.00, 
At your regular store or direct from us, Write for free 
bockiet on ‘Clothes Protection and Moth Prevention 


THE WHITE TAR CO., Dept. 21. 
103 John Street New York 
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The Twelve-Month-a- 
Year Kitchen Range 


F you use a wood or coal 
I range it makes your kitchen 
too hot in the Summer; if 
you use a gas or oil stove, it 
doesn’t keep your kitchen warm 
in the Winter. Two ranges are 
a waste of money, for the 
DUPLEX ALCAZAR gives you 
two kitchen ranges in one. 
It is made in two types: one burns 
wood or coal and Gas; the other uses 
wood or coal and Oil. No changes 
necessary to use the different fuels 
singly or in combination. The DU- 
PLEX ALCAZAR is always ready to do 
its part in cutting fuel costs, better- 
ing cooking results and keeping your 
kitchen comfortable the year ’round. 


The variety of styles in which the DUPLEX 
ALCAZAR is furnished is great enough to 
fit every conceivable condition and need. 
It is made in steel, cast iron and porcelain 
construction. 


The best dealer in your city is displaying 
this wonderful range in styles especially 
suited to the needs of your section. If you 
write us direct, mention whether you are 
interested in the Gas or Oil type. 
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Details 
Send yourname 
and we will for- 
ward complete 
descriptive li- 
erature. 


Alcazar Range & Heater 
Company 
378 Cleveland Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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shall offer this 
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clock at a special 
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somest grained 
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solid construc- 
V Clock stands 4-74 
igh on’a base 5-4 x 2-4 inches; American 
Movement. Hour, minute and second hands. Sold 
by us for $3 postpaid. A Christmas gift sure to 

se. Our catalog is free. Write for it. 


plea 
J. W. PICKERING & CO., 58 Water St., Leominster, Mass. 


Prince Albert inspected it, but evidently it 
did not meet with the royal approval, for 
next day the whole thing disappeared, my 
informant telling me that it now lies buried 
beneath the floor of the guard-house. I 
believe an engraving of the statue ap- 
peared at the time in the J//ustrated London 
News. 

Afteraseries of visits, which took us as far 
north as Inverness, we joined Sir Allen 
Young in his yacht, and traversed Scotland 
by means of the Caledonian Canal, return- 
ing by the west coast to Glasgow, which I 
can recommend as a most enjoyable trip. 
The banks of the canal are lined with beau- 
tiful country seats along the entire route, 
and when we had rounded the dreaded Mull 
of Cantire, we entered Loch Fyne to find our- 
selves in the most fascinating waters of the 
kingdom. Thence we steamed through the 
Kyles of Bute, studded with lovely villas, 
and up the picturesque Clyde to smoky, 
historic Glasgow. 

In November we visited the Earl and 
Countess of Romney at their place in Nor- 
folk, in order to be present at a ball given on 
the Prince of Wales’ birthday at Sandring- 
ham, which was adjacent to Lord Romney’s 
estate. While a very spacious house, San- 
dringham is not palatial but, what is far 
better, it gives one the idea of being thor- 
oughly livable and comfortable, even when 
turned partially upside down for a dance. 
The big central hall was used as a ballroom, 
and I seem to remember an organ in the 
overhanging gallery. Then there were 
drawing-rooms, library, and billiard-room, 
all leading from one to the other, through 
which we wandered at will. 

I do not intend to dwell on all the visits 
we paid, but I must add that the tradi- 
tional hospitality extended to us made the 
autumn months pass too quickly. Among 
these visits, those paid from time to time 
to Lord and Lady Rosslyn at Easton Lodge, 
Dunmow, stand out in my memory, and I 
think I felt more at home there than any- 
where else, galloping about the. park with 
‘their lovely daughters and enjoying myself 
thoroughly. 

One winter later, I tried hunting, and went 
to stay at Quenby, in Leicestershire, for 
that purpose. But perhaps not having had 
a chance of beginning as a child, as most 
Englishwomen do, may have been the rea- 
son I didn’t care for it, and I contented 
myself on future occasions, when bidden to 
houses like Badminton, where chasing the 
fox is the all-absorbing sport, with trotting 
about the roads on a hack in an ignominious 
fashion. 

We stayed with the Reuben Sassoons at 
Brighton from time to time. They had 
numberless horses and carriages of every 
description, and it was rare not to see some 
of the large family driving up and down the 
sea-front. Reuben Sassoon had a special 
victoria with a high-stepping horse, and I 
often drove with him. He told me one day 
that we had earned the sobriquet of Othello 
and Desdemona, he being of a very swarthy 
complexion. He must have had a wonder- 
ful faculty for bearing pain, for at a Christ- 
mas family dance at Sir Albert Sassoon’s, 
at Brighton, he slipped on the polished 
floor and broke his arm. A doctor was sum- 
moned and set the bone, but the victim in- 
sisted on dancing the rest of the evening, 
which made everyone but himself miser- 
ble. Later, he became a great friend of the 
Prince of Wales, and his royal highness usu- 
ally entrusted his racing-commissions to 
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him. When Reuben Sassoon died, he left 
a gap in society not easy to fill. 

With the second season came our pres. 
entation to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
I made my courtesy at a May drawing. 
room, Mr. Langtry having been previously 
presented to her majesty, at a levee, by the 
Prince of Wales himself. The Marchioness 
Conyngham was my “presenter,” so intro. 
ducing also her tall, beautiful daughter 
Lady Jane Conyngham, at the same court, 
We had arranged my presentation during 
one of my visits to their country house 
called Bifrons, near Canterbury. Having 
an official position in the queen’s household, 
Lady Conyngham had the privilege of the 
entrée (private entrance to the palace), but 
this she could not, of course, extend to 
anyone outside her own family. Therefore 
my actual companion on that day was Lady 
Romney, a charming, cheery woman. 

At that time, the courts were held at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and it was 
certainly anything but agreeable to sit in 
full court costume, with low neck and bare 
arms, in bright sunlight, for the edification 
of the surging crowd. Therefore, Lady 
Romney wisely decided that we should time 
ourselves to be at the palace as late as pos- 
sible and so escape the delay in the Mall, 
warning me, however, that her majesty 
néver remained to the end of the drawing- 
room, owing to the fatigue of standing so 
long, and that the Princess of Wales would 
be receiving in place of the sovereign. We 
rather miscalculated, however, for I passed ~ 
last but two—which was certainly a little 7 
overdoing it! 

Although one may gown oneself with 
equal gorgeousness for any other entertain- 
ment (with the exception of the official 
court-train and head-gear), the preparation 
for a drawing-room at Buckingham Palace 
is regarded as an important function by 
most women, and while I have attended 
several drawing-rooms since, I have always _ 
been impressed with the same necessity of 
being at my “very best.” 

I was dressed on the momentous day by 
the united efforts of my mother and my | 
aunt—no mere maid was to be trusted. 
I wore an ivory-brocade gown, the court- 
train, which hung from the shoulders in the 
style of Josephine, being of the same mate- 
rial. Both were garlanded with Maréchal 
Niel roses, the train being lined with the 
same pale yellow as the flowers. The queen | 
had recently expressed her disapproval of | 
the tiny feathers which women had taken 
to wearing on these occasions, and an 
edict from the lord chamberlain had in- 
sisted on the feathers being at least visible 
to the naked eye. And so, in order to be 
on the safe side, I had obtained three of 
the longest white ostrich plumes I could 
find, and it was with great difficulty that I 
kept these in position on my head, for ! 
wore my hair coiled low on the neck. 

My aunt thought I ought to have lunch 
before I started or I should surely faint, 
but my mother affirmed that if I ate any- 
thing I should certainly have a red nose, 
and as my aunt had never been to court and 
my mother had, the latter gained the day, 
and I starved accordingly. ; 

They rehearsed me in the catching of my 
train as it would be thrown to me by 
pages after my presentation, and als 
made me practise the royal courtesy until 
my knees ached. They also,warned me on 
no account to glance over my shoulder t0 
see if my train was being properly sp 
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surely be a sign that I was a country 
cousin, and so on and so on. . 

At last the great moment arrived. I 
handed my train to the pages in my grand- 
est manner and tried to appear thoroughly 


composed. Trembling, I approached the), 


royal presence and, as I did so, I heard the 
lord chamberlain say, ‘Mrs. 
comes next, your Majesty,” at which I 
wondered, as he, the lord chamberlain, had 
not yet received my card. 


Enormous posies of flowers were then in| 
fashion, so, steadying myself with an im-|# 


mense bouquet of real Maréchal Niel roses, 


graciously presented to me by the Prince’ j 


of Wales, I courtesied and kissed the hand 
of her majesty without committing any of 
the indiscretions against which my mother 
had warned me. But, at the supreme mo- 
ment of my presentation, I could not help 
recalling an incident which I had often 


heard my father relate. When the queen § 


was young, she and the prince consort and 
the Prince of Wales paid an official visit to 
Jersey, and my father, in his capacity of 
dean of the island, had to offer a pen to the 
queen to sign some document at Victoria 
College. He was so overcome with ner- 
vousness that he presented her with an old. 
quill that wouldn’t write, and he described | 
the extreme stateliness with which she let 
the pen fall from her hand and waited for 
another. 


. It seemed to me an amazing thing to be| & 
shown into the presence of a sovereign one | fir 


had heard of and prayed for all one’s life, 
and to approach near enough to bend for-| 
ward and kiss her hand, and though the| 
experience lasted but a second, I thrilled 
with emotion, loyalty, and pride. 
queen’s wonderful dignity made me unable 
to realize that she was a petite woman, and | 
she appeared to me to be the very emblem | 
of majesty. | 

She was dressed quite simply—in black, | 
of course—low neck and short sleeves, and | 
her train was of velvet. 
was the blue ribbon of the Garter, and dia-| 
mond orders and jewels studded her corsage. 
She wore many strings of beautiful pearls | 


round her neck, a small diamond crown, | 
tulle veil, and black feathers forming her! 
head-dress. Her majesty looked straight! | 
in front of her and, I thought, extended | | 


her hand in rather a perfunctory: manner. | 
There was not even the flicker of a smile on| 
her face, and she looked gravé and tired. | 

My ordeal was not yet finished, for I had | 
to courtesy to a long row of royalties, | 
though, having met them all elsewhere’ 
Previously, they smiled and shook hands 
as I passed. My courtesies began with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, but they| 
grew less and less profound and more| 
slurred as I remembered I had one more! 
Vital moment to face before I was finally} 
out of the wood.” It was the second in | 
which the page, gathering up my train, | 
would throw it to me, etiquette requiring | 
that I should catch it on my left arm and 
make a dignified exit backward. Fortu- 
nately, this somewhat intricate finale was 
executed with perfect precision both on 
my part and on that of the page, and so 
my first visit to court ended without a 
misadventure. As my mind had been 


With misgivings consequent on stories 
Thad been told of stout ladies overbalanc- 
ing themselves in the act of making their 
obeisance 
quickly, 


and having to be raised up 
still facing the queen, of others | 


The|# 


Across her bodice} 


| 


The man had killed a man—he had met the girl 
—a stranger—at half-past one at Rooney’s. A 
crisis came—and under the surface of shame, the 

~ souls of each stood forth to sacrifice—and to a 

~ better, cleaner life. To O. Henry it is given to 
see beneath the outer darkness—to the soul within. 
It’s not the truth a man tells, but the spirit in 
which he tells it that counts. That is why O. 

.~ Henry can write of things not always told, and yet 

havea clean, high spirit. He tells of those who would 

rather suffer hunger than be bad—and the others. 


HENRY 


From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set 
before it was off the press, to the 90,000 who have eagerly sought 
the beautiful volumes offered you here—from the stylist who 
sits among his books to the man on the street—this whole nation 
bows to O. Henry—and hails him, with love and pride, our greatest 
writer of stories. 


Ave Quick KIPLING FREE 
Never was there an offer like this. Not only < 
do you get your 274 O. Henry stories in 12 451 —- 


of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s best 
179 short stories and poems and iis tooe novel | O. HENRY 
—without paying a cent. You get 18 volumes, | 3? volumes bound 
packed with love and hate and laughter—a big | an Gol 
shelf full of handsome books. 
Send Coupon and you will understand 
as never before why other nations 
are going wild over him— 
why memorials to him are being prepared; why 
universities are planning tablets to his memory; 
why text books of English Literature are includ- 
ing his stories; why colleges are discussing his place 
in literature; why theatrical firms are vying for 
rights to dramatize his stories; why newspapers all 
over the country are continually offering big ~ 
sums for the right to reprint his stories. 


2 Long Novels 


> 


274 complete stor- 
ies; one long novel. 


KIPLING 


6 volumes. 179 
stories and poems; 
one long novel; red 
silk cloth; gold 
tops. : 


Commo. 10-17 
A Review of 


Reviews, 
4 30 teving Place 
New York 


i : works in 12 volumes, 

. volume set 0! ipling, 

ou get both sets Iree on approva you 


don’t laugh and cry over them—if you don’t 
read and re-read and love them—send 4 
them back. Otherwise 25 cents a week Y A \ 
pays for them all. Don’t wait—send the ,charge; Otherwise at 
coupon today. This offer is tao good to last. your expense. 

It’s only the avalanche of disappointed Ad 

“letters that made us extend it this long. 
Send the Coupon today—and be glad. tf 


‘Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place, New York ,' 


the books, I will remit $1 

r month for 17 months for 

the O. Henry set only and re- 
tain the Kipling + without 


Occupation. 
The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of 0. Henry 
costs only & few cents more a volume and has proved a 
favorite binding. For this luxurious binding, change 
payments to $1.50 » month for 15 months, 
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all acclaim the good qualities of 


BAKERSCOCOA 


Its purity, delicious flavor, 
wholesomeness and food 
value combine to make it 
a perfect food drinko. 


tof 
Choice Recipes 
Sent Free. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WALTER BAKER & | 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
DORCHESTER. MASS. 


MILITARY 


YOUR OWN PHONOGRAP 


with disc records from the 
y Cortina French-English Mili- 
tary Manual by J.A.Picard of 
the French Army. Foreword 
by Majer-Gen. Leonard Wood. 
Send for free circular 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Suite 2039, 12 East 46th St., New York 


G TENOGRAFHER 


LEARN AT HOME 


ON 


80 to 100 words a minute guaranteed. Salaries increased 
tc $25, $30, $35 and even $40 weekly. Totally newsystem. 
It’s all in the fingers—gymunastically trained away from 
machine. Brings amazing speed—perfect accuracy. Easy 
tor any one. Increases speed first day. Learn in spare 
time. Nointerference with regular work. A postal will 
bring full particulars, but write today—NOW. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING 1636 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


tripping over their trains or hanging onto 
the royal hand for support and experien- 
cing other unfortunate happenings, I de- 
parted, immensely relieved, from the 
throne-room. 

Yet after hours of waiting in the crush- 
room of the palace, penned like sheep, with 
a heavy train folded on one’s arm and a 
constant dragging at one’s white-tulle veil, 
to be seen only for a moment as one was 
hurried in and out of the presence made it 
seem a great deal of “labor lost.” 

The drawing-rooms are now held at 
night, and made much pleasanter and less 
formal. Still, in the Victorian reign, the 
superbly gowned women, wearing magnifi- 
cent tiaras and shining with jewels, sitting 
waiting their turn in St. James’s Park in 
state coaches that were brought out only 
on these full-dress occasions, were a joy to 
behold. The bewigged coachmen, sitting in 
solitary glory on the resplendent hammer- 
cloths, and the powdered footmen in liveries 
heavy with silver or gold, standing on a 
ledge at the back of these historic carriages, 
clinging to embroidered straps, were also 
part of the show. The entrance-court of 
the palace, with the guard of honor of 
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Household cavalry and’ its braying band 
and the beefeaters in their quaint Eliza. 
bethan costumes, showed more conspicu. 
ously in the daylight. But the motor-¢ar 
has removed so much of the picturesque. 
ness and pageantry of the scene in the Mall 
that the spectators do not, after all, miss 
much through the change to evening courts, 

On the way home from the palace, Lady 
Romney expressed great surprise at the 
presence of her majesty till the very end of 
the particularly long drawing-room. But 
that evening, at a ball at Marlborough 
House, given by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, I was enlightened as to the cause of 
the queen’s remaining. It seems that she 
had expressed a desire to see me and had 
waited in order to satisfy herself as to 
my appearance. It was even added that 
she was annoyed because I was so late. 
As to my appearance, I wondered what her 
majesty thought of my head-gear. I am 
afraid the wobbling ostrich plumes must 
have looked ridiculous, as the Prince of 
Wales that evening chaffed me good-humor- 
edly on my conscientious observance of the 
lord chamberlain’s order. At all events, I 
meant well. 


The next instalment of Myself and Others will appear in November Cosmopolitan. 


The Restless Sex 


(Continued from page 67) 


and exasperated him. “I’m a fine sort 
of a man,” he thought bitterly, ‘“‘if I can’t 
kiss Steve as innocently as she kisses me. 
There’s something wrong with me.” 

He went below. 

Stephanie went back in the car alone. 
She stanched her tears with her black- 
edged handkerchief until they ceased to 
fill the wonderful gray eyes. 

Two years’ absence! She tried to figure 
to herself what that meant, but could 
not compass it. It seemed like a century 
of penance to be endured, to be lived 
through somehow. 

She wanted him dreadfully already. 
She had no pride left, no purpose, no 
threats. She just wanted to tag after 
Jim—knowing perfectly well that there 
could be no real equality of comradeship 
where youth and inexperience fettered 
her. She didn’t care; she wanted him. 

No deeper sentiment nothing less healthy 
and frank than her youthful adoration for 
him disturbed her sorrow. The consanguin- 
ity might have been actual as far as her af- 
fections had ever been concerned with him. 

That she had, at various intervals, made 
of him a romantic figure altered nothing. 
Stainlessly her heart enshrined him; he 
was her ideal, hers—her brother, her idol, 
her paladin. 

She wrote many pages to Cleland that 
night. And cried herself to sleep. 

The next day, her aunt came up from 
Bayport. And, a week later, she went 
away to Bayport with Miss Quest, to be- 
gin what seemed to her an endless penance 
of two years’ hospital training. 

The uniform was pink with white cuffs, 
apron, and cap. She never forgot the 
first blood that soiled it—from a double 
mastoid operation on a little waif of twelve, 
who had never been able to count more 
than six. She held sponges, horrified, 
crushing back the terror that widened 
her gray eyes, steeling herself to look, 


summoning every atom of strength and 
resolution and nerve to see her through. 

They found her lying across the cor- 
ridor in a dead faint. 


XVII 


THE usual happened to James Cleland;’ 


for the first two months in Paris he was 
intensely lonely. Life in an English- 
speaking pension near the Place de I’Etoile 
turned out to be very drab and eventless 
after he returned to his rooms, fatigued 
from sightseeing and exploration. The 
vast silver-gray city seemed to him cold, 


monotonously impressive and oppressive; . © 


he was not in sympathy with it, being 
totally unaccustomed to the splendor of a 
municipal ensemble with all its beauty of 
reticence and good taste. 

The vast vistas, the subdued loveliness 
of detail, the stately tranquillity of this 
capital, he did not understand after the 
sham, the ignorance, the noisy vulgarity 
of his native municipality. 

And for the first two months he was an 
alien here, depressed, silenced, not com- 
prehending, oblivious of the subtle at- 
mosphere of civil friendliness possessing 
the throngs which flowed by him on either 
hand, unaware that he stood upon the 
kindly hearthstone of the world itself, 
where the hospitable warmth never grew 
colder, where the generous glow was for all. 

He went to lectures at the Sorbonne; 
he attended a class in philology in the 
Rue des Ecoles; he studied in the quiet 
alcoves of the great Library of Ste. Gene- 
vive; he paced the sonorous marble 
pavements of the Louvre. And the austere 
statues seemed to chill him to the soul. 

All was alien to him, all foreign. He 
found the language difficult to understand, 
more difficult to speak. Food, accommo- 
dations, the domestic régime were not t0 
his liking. French economies bored him. 


— 
| | | 
—Happiness 
an | 
The New Way] | 
In Typewriting | 
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At lectures, his comrades seemed merely 
superficially polite and not very desirable 
as acquaintances. He felt himself out of 
place, astray from familiar things, out of 
touch with this civilization. He was in- 
tensely lonely. 

In the beginning, he wrote to Stephanie 
every other day. That burst of activity 
lasted about two months. 

Also, in his rather dingy and cheerless 
suite of rooms, he began a tragedy in five 
acts and a pessimistic novel called “Out 
of the Depths.” Also, he was guilty of a 
book of poems called “Day-Dreams.” 

He missed his father terribly; he missed 
his home. And he missed Stephanie vio- 
lently. 

He told her so in every letter. The 
more letters he wrote, the warmer grew this 
abrupt affection for her. And, his being a 
creative talent, with all its temperamental 
impulses, exaggerations, and drawbacks, 
he began to evolve unconsciously out of 
Stephanie Quest a girl based on the real 
girl he knew, only transcendentally en- 
dowed with every desirable quality ab- 
stractly favored by himself. 

He began to create an ideal Stephanie 
to comfort him in his loneliness; he cre- 
ated, too, a mutual situation and a senti- 
mental atmosphere for them both, neither 
of which had existed when he left America. 

But now, in his letters, more and more 
this romantic and airy fabric took shape. 
Being young, and for the first time in his 
life thrown upon his own resources, and, 
moreover, feeling for the first time the 
pleasures of wielding an eloquent, delicate, 


and capricious pen to voice indefinable — 


aspirations, he began to lose himself in 
romantic subtleties, evoking drama out of 
nothing, developing it by implication and 
constructing it with pensive and capricious 
humor hinting of dreamy melancholy 
until the Stephanie Quest of his imagina- 
tion had become to him the fair and ex- 
quisitely indifferent little renaissance figure 
of his fancy, and he, somehow or other, 
her victim. And the more exquisite and 
indifferent he created her, the more she 
fascinated him, until he completely hypno- 
tized himself with his own cleverly finished 
product. 

A letter from her woke him up more or 
less, jolting him in his trance. 


Dear Ju: 

Your letters perplex me more and more, and 
I don’t know at all how to take them. Do you 
mean you are in love with me? I can’t believe 
it, I read and reread your last three letters— 
such dear, odd, whimsical letters!—so wonder- 
fully written, so full of beauty and of poetry. 
ey do almost sound like love-letters—or, 
at least, as I imagine love-letters are written. 

But they can’t be. How can they be? 
And, first of all, even if you meant them that 
way, I don’t know what to think. I’ve never 
nin love. I know how I feel about you— 

have always felt. You know, too. 

But you never gave me any reason to think 
—and I never dreamed of thinking anything 
€ that when you were here. It never oc- 
curred tome. It would not occur to me now 
except for your very beautiful letters—so 
unlike you, so strangely sad, so whimsical, 
80 skilful in wonderful phrases that they’re 
Papen vague prose poems you sent me, 
: Int enough to awaken your imagina- 

. and set you aflame with curiosity. 
a wee can’t mean that you’re in love with 
dh a should be too astonished. Besides, L 
ouldn’t know what to do about it. It 


Wouldn’t seem real In 
ever have thought of 
you in such a way, e 


In a Flash 
of Lightning! 


It was dark now, and getting black and 
stormy. The Professor, suddenly mad, raved 
more and more wildly. The thunder began to 
mutter, and the wind to wheeze and moan among 
the ropes. It was so black they could not see. Then 
in the flash of the lightning they saw the Professor, ab- 
solutely crazy, start toward them with a knife. For the 
two boys, it was an awful moment. They were a hundred 
feet in the air and the sea rolled and fumed below them. 
This is a different kind of story for Mark Twain to tell. It will 
remind you how much there is in Mark Twain that you have never 
read. Read him again—get back the laughter and the thrills. And 
find in Mark Twain something that you never found when you were a boy 
—something that only grown folks can appreciate—those who have faced the 
fury of life as these boys faced the fury of the elements. 
For Mark Twain was a thinker—a fighter—a philosopher. He called himself a 
socialist—he was profoundly religious in the biggest way. He was a fighter for the 
common good. 3 


MARK TWAIN __ 


BOYS’ STORIES 
Remember that Tom Sawyer is 

only one of the books in which 

Mark Twain shows his wonderful 

understanding of ~— No one 

has ever written of boys as did 
ark Twain. 


When you read Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn now you will find something 
more than joy and laughter—a choke in 

HISTORY your throat—a little sadness. The laugh 

Read Joan of Arc if you would is tempered by thought 
know Mark Twain in all his great- just as Mark Twain's own 
ness— the most dramatic and was softened by 
amazing story in the world—accu- melancholy—by life’s 
tragedies and losses, for 

was not only a great 


ROMANCE hi the 

Everything he wrote was touched 
with the golden freshness of youth man whose own life — 
and romance whether in such whose rise — whose sor- 
rows and privations — 


as ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper,” 
or whose losses and whose 


“A Connecticut Yankee’ 
Roughing It. glory are the ideal of 
SHORT STORIES every American boy and 

They are so many and so good. American man. 
ESSAYS “He traveled always 
He could not see injustice with- such a broad and brilliant 
out fighting it. The flame of his highway with plumes fly- 
anger seared and burst forth in es- ing and crowds following 
after ’’—and his death left 


says that will live forever. 
nations weeping. But in 


TRAVEL 
You have not seen the world a larger sense he is not 
dead. He lives forever in 


until you see it through Mark 

Twain's wise and humorous eyes. 1 

His books of wanderings—will be work«more truly Ameri- 
can thanthat of any other 
man. 


revelations to you now who read 
Rudyard Kipling, 


them only in your youth. 
Mark Twain has been translated 

into more foreign languages than writing to the most im- : 

any other writer. portant officials in India, said: 
‘I haveseen Mark Twain this 
golden morning, have shaken 

his hand, and smoked a cigar—no, two cigars with him, and talked 

with him for more than two hours! Understand clearly that I do not 

despise you; indeed I don’t. Iam only very sorry for you, from the 

Viceory downward.” 


— 


Why the Price Must Be Raised 


To Mark Twain two things were precious above all others—one was a love of his wife—the other 
was a love of the people. On every side he was surrounded by tributes of honor, by joyous affection. 


In every corner of the world he was known and loved. And because of this it was his desire o% 
that his books be so made and sold at such a low price that every family could own a set. i o 
So this set of Mark Twain has been sold at a much lower price than usual fora set of  # 


books of this character. But Mark Twain could not foresee that the price of ink, * “32 


paper, binding—that everything that goes into the making of a set of books—was to oe” 
go to heights undreamed of even two years ago. It is impossible to continue the . Harper & Bros. N.Y. 
sale of this set of books at that low price. For a few weeks longer—until the 
present edition is taken up—this low price will be in force, but on the next 
edition the price must be higher. 


If you send the coupon at once you can have 


Please send me MARK 
TWALN’S WORKS. 1 


e You at your expense, if 
@~ it. If I keep the books I will 
00 at once and $2.00 month for twelve 


your set at the low price—but send the coupon = g° pexins. 
at once. 


HARPER and BROTHERS 64g ssi lather sin, cbage the above ora 
1817—NEW YORK—1917 


©” to $2.50 on delivery and $3. month for twenty months. 
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Sinest'Homes 


Try this test— 

Use any other method or polish—go over any 
surface thoroughly, and when it appears perfectly 
clean and polished, then take 


and go over the same surface again with a clean 
cloth. It will pick up and remove black dirt and 
grime still on the surface. ? 
It also removes dirt and grime where even soap 
and water fail. 
Write for FREE Booklet *‘The Proper Care of 
Your Furnitare.” 


: BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
382 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N, Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Canada 


Grow Mushrooms 


Start right, bave good paying business right at home. 
Mushrooms in big demand every where. Men, 
women, and children can grow them, in sheds, 
cellars, boxes, ete., in spare time. Lea:n expert 
facts about SUCCESSFUL growing, from America’s 
great authority. Send for free illus. publication 
“TRUTH ABOUT MUSHROOMS,” today. 


Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept.433,1342N.ClarkSt. Chicago 


Relieve your 
foot troubles 


Misplaced bones cause most foot troubles. 
Fallen arches cause pain in feet, legs, thighs, 
and back. Lowered bones pressing on the 
6ole cause Callouses. Misaligned bones cause 
run-over heels. The 
Wizard Adjustable 


Jer 


give instant relief by 
Bupporting misplaced 
bones in norma) 
with soft inserts over- 
lapping pockets. Any adjust- 
ment needed easily made, 
Wizards are soft, flexible, 
featherlight and feel fine. No 
metal—no breaking in. Each 
Gevice made separate or 
combined for cases with 
more than one trouble. 
Forsale by shoe dealers. 
If not by yours, write us. 
Ask for **Orthopraxy of the Foot.’* A 
simple treatise on foot troubles. Free. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
‘ 1612Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


What makes a girl fall in love? Do you 
know? Could she fall in love with a man 
through his letters because they are so beauti- 
ful and sad and elusive, so full of charm and 
mystery? I’m in love with them. But, Jim, 
I don’t know what to think about you. I’d 
have to see you again, first, anyway. You 
are such a dear boy! I can’t seem to think of 
you that way. You know it’s a different kind 
of love, ours. All I can think about it is the 
tremendous surprise—if it’s true. 

But I don’t believe it is. You are lonely; 
you miss dad, miss me, perhaps. I think you 
do miss me for the first time in your life. You 
see, I have rather a clear mind and memory, 
and I can’t help remembering that when you 
were here you certainly could not have felt 
that way toward me; so how can younow? I 
did bore you sometimes. 

Anyway, I adore you with all my heart, as 
vou know. My affection hasn’t changed one 
bit since I was a tiny girl and came into your 
room that day and saw you down on the floor 
unpacking your suitcase. I adored you in- 
stantly. I have not changed. Girls don’t 
change. 


Another letter from her some months 
later: 


You’re such a funny boy—just a boy, still, 
while in these six months I’ve overtaken and 
passed you in years. You won’t believe it, but 
I have. Maturity has overtaken me. I am 
really a real woman. 

Why are your letters vaguely reproachful? 
Have I done anything? Were you annoyed 
when I asked you whether you meant me to 
take them as love-letters? You didn’t write 
fora month after that. DidIscare you? You 
are funny! 

I do really think you are in love—not with 
me, Jim—not with any other particular girl— 
but just in love with love. Writers and artists 
and poets are inclined to that sort of thing, I 
fancy. 

That’s what worries me about myself. I 
am not inclined that way; I don’t seem to be 
artistic enough in temperament to pay any 
attention to sentiment of that sort. I don’t 
desire it; I don’t miss it; it simply is not an 
item in the list of things that interest me. But, 
of all things in the world, I do adore friendship. 

T had an afternoon off from the hospital the 
other day—I’m still a probationer in a pink- 


| and-white uniform, you know—and I went up 


to town and flew about the shops and lunched 
with a college friend, Helen Davis, and had a 
wonderful time. 

And who do you suppose I ran into? Os- 
wald Grismer! Jim, he certainly is the best- 
looking fellow—such red-gold hair, such fasci- 
nating golden eyes and coloring. 

We chatted most amiably, and he took us to 
tea, and then—I suppose it wasn’t conventional 
—we went to his studio with him, Helen 
Davis and I. 

He is the cleverest man! He has done a 
delightful fountain and several portrait-busts, 
and a beautiful tomb for the Lidsey family, and 
his studies in wax and clay are wonderful! 

He really seems very nice. And the life he 
leads is heavenly! Such a wonderful way to 
live—just a bedroom and the studio! 

He’s going to give a little tea for me next 
time I have an afternoon off, and I’m to meet 
a lot of delightful, unconventional people 
there—painters, writers, actors—people who 
have done things! I’m sure it will be wonder- 
ful. 

I have bought five pounds of plasticine, and 
I’m going to model in it in my room every time 
I have a few moments to myself. But, oh, it 
does smell abominably, and it ruins your 
finger nails. 


After that, Oswald Grismer’s name re- 
curred frequently in her letters. Cleland 
recognized also the names of several old 
schoolmates of his as figuring at various 
unconventional ceremonies in Grismer’s 
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studio—John Belter, now a caricaturist 
on the New York Morning Star: Badger 
Spink, drawing for the illustrated papers. 
Clarence Verne, who painted pretty girls 
for the covers of popular magazines, and 
his one-time master, Phil Grayson, writer 
for the better-class periodicals. She wrote: 


It’s delightful. We sometimes have music. 
Often celebrated people from the Metropolitan 
Opera drop in, and you meet everybody of 
consequence you ever heard of outside the 
“Social Register”—people famous in their 
professions—and it is exciting and inspiring 
and fills me with enthusiasm and desire to 
amount to something. 

Of course there are all kinds, Jim; but I’m 
old enough and experienced enough to know 
how to take care of myself. Intellectuals are, 
of course, broad, liberal, and impatient of 
petty conventions; they live for their pro- 
fessions, regardless of orthodox opinion, ob- 
livious of narrow-minded philistines. 

The main idea is to be tolerant. That is the 
greatest thing in the world—tolerance. I may 
not care to smoke cigarettes myself or drink 
cocktails and high-balls, but if another girl 
does, it’s none of my business. That is the 
foundation of the unconventional and intel- 
lectual world—freedom and tolerance of other 
people’s opinions and behavior. That is 
democracy! 

As for the futurists and symbolists of various 
schools, I am not narrow enough, I hope, to 
ridicule them or deny them the right to self- 
expression, but I am not in sympathy with 
them. However, it is most interesting to 
listen to their views. 

Well, these delightful treats are rare events 
in my horridly busy life. I’m in the infirmary 
and the hospital almost all the time; I’m 
always on duty or studying or attending lec- 
tures and clinics. I don’t faint any more. 
And the poor little sufferers fill my heart 
with sympathy. I do love children—even 
defective ones. It makes me furious that 
there should be any. We must regulate this 
some day—and regulate birth-control, too. 

It zs interesting; I am rather glad that I 
shall have had this experience. As a graduate 
nurse, some day I shall add immensely to my 
own self-respect and self-confidence. But I 
should never pursue the profession further, 
never study medicine, never desire to become a 
professional physician. The minute I gradu- 
ate, I shall rent a studio and start in to find 
out what most properly may be my vehicle for 
self-expression. 

I forgot to tell you that Oswald Grismer’s 
father and mother are dead within a week of 
each other. Pneumonia. Poor boy, he is 
stunned. He wrote me. He won’t give any 
more teas for the present, but I’m to drop in 
the next time I’m in town. I believe he has 
inherited a great deal of money. I’m glad, 
because now he will be able to devote every 
second to creative work without a thought of 
financial gain. 

John Belter is such a funny, fat man. He 
asks after you every time I meet him. I sent 
you some of his cartoons in the Star. Badget 
Spink is an odd sort of man with his big, boyish 
figure and his mass of pompadour hair and his 
inextinguishable energy and amazing talent. 
He draws, draws, draws all the time; you sé 
his pictures in every periodical; yet he seems 
to have time for all sorts of gaiety, private 
theatricals, dances, entertainments. He be 
longs to the Ten-Cent Club, the Dutch Treat, 
Illustrators, Lotus, Coffee-House, Twoly 
Four—and about a hundred others—and 
think he’s president of most of them. 
always sends his regards to you, and requests 
to know whether you’re not yet fed up W! 
Latin Quarter stuff—whatever that means 

And Clarence Verne always mentions you: 
a curious man, with a 
and Egyptian hands, too, deeply cu 
tween ie and forefinger, like the hands of 
people sculptured in bas-reliefs on Egypt” 
tombs! 
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-aturist But such lovely girls he paints—so exquisite! 


Bad isa very odd man with a fixed gaze, and 
Peaks as though he were a trifle deaf—or 
ly girls * drugged, or something. 

You haven’t said much about yourself, Jim, 


~ and in your last letters; and also your letters arrive 
Writer ot longer and longer intervals. 
> wrote: Somehow, I think that you are becoming o 

reconciled to Paris. I don’t believe you feel a 0 r C : 
music. very lonely any longer. But what do you do to 

nd who * 
side the a For, of course, you must have made ASCH is the house that has 
NOT raised the prices 35 to 50% | 
lesire to. [Haven't you met any nice girls? ; on genuine diamonds. We are still low 
“ate ia tia in each of the five grades, but buy NOW. We 
F girls, : ’ Baki must you. iamonds now at prices to suit every purse. it 
again. He did say that he was enjoying until advance again. While these prices last 
eir pro J his work and that he had begun to feel a \4-carat stones as low as $20; }4-carat at $48.75; 34-carat at $72.50. Write for 
ion, ob- | certain affection for Paris—particularly Diamond Book TODAY. F 
after he had been away traveling in Ger- wa — - ~ 
at isthe | many, Spain, and Italy. Really, he ad- . 
_ Imay | mitted, it was like coming home. The 
or drink |)  ysyal was still happening to James Cleland. 
ther girl |) He had an apartment now, overlooking 
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time, later to be added to the clothes-line 
wash. 

He had to prod himself to write to 
Stephanie. He was finding it a little 
difficult to discover very much to say to 
her. In youth, two people grow apart 
during absence much faster than they 
grow together when in each other’s com- 
pany. 

It was so with Cleland and Stephanie— 
less so with her. 

Her letters were interesting, but he had 
lost touch, in a measure, with interests and 
people at home. He had adapted himself 
to the new angle of vision, to the new 
aspect of life, to new ideals, new aspira- 
tions. He was at the source of inspiration, 
drinking frequently at times, always 
unconsciously absorbing. 


At the end of the two years, he had no 
desire to return to New York. 

A series of voluminous letters passed 
between him and Stephanie and between 
him and Miss Quest. 

He had plenty of excuses for remaining 
another year; his education was not com- 
pleted; he needed a certain atmosphere 
and a certain environment which could be 
enjoyed only in Europe. 

Of course, if he were needed in New 
York, etc., etc. 

No; he wasn’t needed. Matters could 
be attended to. The house in Eightieth 
Street ought to be closed, as it was a use- 
less expense to keep the servants there. 

Poor old Meacham had died; Janet, too, 
was dead; Lizzie had gone back to Ireland. 
The house in town should, therefore, be 
closed and wired; and the house in the 
country, Runner’s Rest, should remain 
closed and in charge of the farmer who had 
always looked out for it. 

This could be attended to—no need of 
his coming back. 

So he wrote his directions to Stephanie 
and settled down again, with a sigh of 
relief, to the golden days which promised. 

His work, now deeply colored by Gallic 
influence and environment, had developed 
to that stage of embryonic promise marred 
by mannerisms and affectations. His 
style, temporarily spoiled by a sort of 
Franco-American jargon, became involved 
in the swamps of psychological subtleties, 
emerging jerkily at times or relapsing into 
Debussy-like redundancy. 

Nobody wanted his short stories, his 
poems, his impressions. Publishers in 
London and in America returned “ Day- 
Dreams” and “Out of the Depths” with 
polite regrets. He sounded every depth 
of despondency and self-distrust; he 
soared on wings of hope again, striving to 
keep his gaze on the blinding source of 
light, only to become confused and dazzled 
in the upper oceans and waver and flutter 
and come tumbling down, frantically 
beating the too rarified atmosphere with 
unaccustomed wings. 

Nobody could tell him. He had to find 
out the way. He had within him what 
was worth saying, had not yet learned 
how to say it. The massed testimony of 
the masters lay heavily undigested within 
him; he was too richly fed, stuffed; the 
intricacies and complexities of technique 
worried and disheartened him; he felt 
too keenly, too deeply to keep a clear mind 
and a cool one. 

Every sense he possessed was necessary 
to him in his creative work; emotion, in- 
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tense personal sympathy with his chara. 
ters, his theme clogged, checked, nalte 
inspiration, smothering simplicity ang 
clarity. This was a phase. He had the 
usual experience. He struggled through it 
and onward. 

Stephanie wrote that she had graduated 
but that, as her aunt was ill, she would 
remain for the present at the hospital, 

He felt that he ought to go back. Ang 
did not. He was in a dreadfully involye 
dilemma with his new novel, “Renunci. 
tion”—all about a woman—one of the 
sort he never had met—and no wonder he 
was ina mess! Besides that, and in Spite 
of the gaily colored line of rags fluttering 
on the clothes-line of experience, he kney 
very little about women. One day, when 
he came to realize that he knew nothing 
at all about them, he might begin to write 
about them convincingly and acceptably, 
But he was not yet as far along as that in 
his education. 

He had a desperate affair with an en- 
gaging woman of the real world—a coun- 
tess. She took excellent care of herself, 
had a delightful time with Cleland, and, 
in gratitude, opened his eyes to the literary 
morass in which he had been wading. 

Clear-minded, witty, charming, very 
lovely to look upon, she read and criti- 
cized what he wrote, discussed, consulted, 
advised, and, with exquisite tact, divining 


the boy’s real talent, led him deftly to | 
solid land again. And left him there, | 


enchanted, miserable, inspired, _heart- 


broken, with a laughing admonition to be © 
faithful to her memory while she enjoyed © 
her husband’s new post at the embassy in | 


Sofia. 
_ He wrote, after her departure, a poem 
simple enough for a child to understand. 


And tucked it away with a ribbon and a | 


dried flower in his portfolio. It was the 
first good thing he had ever written. But 
he remained unconscious of the fact for a 
long time. Besides, other matters were 
bothering him, in particular a letter from 
Miss Quest. 


I am not well. I shall not be better. Still, 
there is no particular hurry about your re 
turning. 

Stephanie remains with me very loyally. 
She has graduated; she is equipped with a 
profession. She has turned into a very lovely 
woman to look upon. 

But that sex-restlessness which now over- 
whelmingly obsesses the world possesses her. 
Freedom from all restraint, liberty to work out 
and accomplish her own destiny, contempt of 
convention, utter disregard of established 
formality, and hostility to custom enroll her 
among the vast army of revolutionists now de- 
manding a revision of all laws and customs 
ng by one sex alone to govern the conduct of 

oth. 

You and I once conversed on this subject, 
if you remember. I told you what I feared. 
And it has happened. Stephanie has de 
veloped along radical lines. With everything 
revolutionary in the world-wide feminist move- 
ment, she is in sympathy. Standards that 
have been standards are no longer so to her. 
To the world’s conservatism she is fiercely and 
youthfully hostile—equality, tolerance, liberty 
are the only guide-posts she pretends t 
recognize. 

I shall not live to see the outcome of this 
world-wide propaganda and revolt. I dont 
want to. But, in my opinion, it takes a strong 
character, already accustomed to liberty, 
keep its balance in this dazzling flood let m 
by opening prison doors. 

I have left Stephanie what property I have, 
outside of that invested and endowed to mall 
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in my home for defective children. Se- 
whites have shrunk; it isnot much. It may 
add four thousand dollars to her present in- 


= Cleland, you and Stephanie have gradu- 
ally and very naturally grown apart since your 
absence. I don’t know what you have de- 
veloped into. But you were a nice boy. 

Stephanie is a beautiful, willful, intelligent, 
and, I fear, slightly erratic woman, alive with 
physical and mental vigor, restless and sensi- 
tive under pressure of control, yet to be con- 
trolled through her affections first, and only 
afterward through her reason. 

These ate unconventional times; a new 
freedom is dawning, and, to me, the dawn seems 
threatening. I am too old, too near my end 
not to feel that the old régime, with all its 
drawbacks, was safer for women, productive of 
better results, less hazardous, less threatening. 

But I don’t know. I am old-fashioned ex- 
cept in theory. I have professed the creed of 
the new feminism; I have in my time—and 
very properly—denounced the tyranny and 
selfishness and injustice of man-made laws 
which fetter and cripple my sex. 

But—at heart—and with not very many 
days left to me—at heart I am returning rather 
wearily along the way I came toward what, 
now to me, seems safer. It may be only the 
notions of an old woman, very tired, very sad, 
conscious of failure, and ready to rest and 
leave the responsibility where it originated 
and where it belongs. I don’t know. But I 
wish Stephanie were not alone in the world. 


Miss Quest died before the letter 
reached him. Stephanie’s next letter in- 
formed him of all the details. She con- 
tinued: 


No use your coming back until you are quite 
ready, Jim. There’s nothing for you to do. 

I’ve taken a studio and apartment with 
Helen Davis, the animal-sculptor. I don’t 
yet know just what I shall do. I’m likely to 
try several things before I know what I ought 
to stick to. 

Don’t feel any absurd sense of responsibility 
forme. That would be too silly. Feel free 
to remain abroad as long as it suits you. I 
also feel absolutely free to go and come as I 
please. That’s the best basis for our friend- 
ship, Jim, and, in fact, the necessary and vital 
basis. My affection is unaltered, but, some- 


how, it has been such a long time that you seem 


almost unreal to me. 


He did not sail at once. After all, in 
the face of such an unmistakable declara- 
tion of independence, it did not seem worth 
while for him to arouse himself from the 
golden lethargy of enchantment and break 
the spell of Europe which held him, con- 
tent. He wrote frequently for a few 
months. Then his letters lagged. 

Once his pretty countess had warned 
him that, for an American, Europe was 
merely the schoolroom, but his own coun- 
tty was the proper and only place for 
creative labor. 

He remembered this at intervals, a little 
uneasy, a trifle conscience-smitten, because 


he shrank from making an end to prepara- 


tion—because he still loitered, disinclined 
to break the golden web and return to the 
clear, shadowless skies and the pitiless sun 
of the real world where he belonged, and 
where alone, he knew, was the workshop 
for which he had been so leisurely pre- 
Paring. Then the shock came—the bolt 
out of the blue. 
The cablegram said, 


I married Oswald Grismer.this morning. 
STEPHANIE. 


The next instalment of The Restless Sex 
appear in November Cosmopolitan. 


_ “Good By, Jim 
—Take Keer 


of Yourse’f!” 


IM was going off to war 

—the neighborhood 
didn’t think much of him 
—but his father knew. 
And his father guessed the 
story to come. Yet these 
were all the words that 
came. Do you remember 
James Whitcomb Riley’s 
story poem? That was in 
the Civil War. And today again, 
all over the land, fathers are say- 
ing to their sons, ‘‘Good by, Jim, 
take keer of yourse’f.” 


Like all the masters of literature, 
_his people and his poems and his 
stories are for all time. 


James Whitcomb 


RILEY 


The great spirit has passed on. ‘There’s another good pal gone over the border.” 
The dearly beloved of all America’s children and all America’s grown folks who have 
stayed young, has passed away. 


From the little child that wrote, “I feel sort of alone until I read your poems” to 
President Wilson who says, “I render my tribute of affection and appreciation to him,” 
this nation feels the great loss. 


But it turns with even more eagerness to the stories and the poems he left behind 
him. More eagerly than ever does the small boy read ‘‘The Old Swimmin’ Hole’’— 
more gladly do the mother and father read ‘‘That Old Sweetheart of Mine,’’ and with . 
rapt attention the little ones still listen to ‘‘Little Orphant Annie’’ tell how ‘‘the 
Gobble-uns’ll Git You Ef You Don’t Watch Out.”’ 


The quiet street in Indianapolis seems deserted and dead. Uncle Sam’s mail, service 
no longer has to bend beneath the burden of 10,000 letters going to that quiet house on the 
7th of each October. James Whitcomb Riley has passed on, but his work is here for all his 
lovers. 


Unlike all other poets, he dealt with stories of every day — things in all our lives. 
There is in all his work no bitter word.s He is sweetness and light in these days of 
hatred and terror—a drink of fresh water to the thirsty and weary. 


And James Whitcomb Riley is more than a poet. His prose alone would have made 
him famous. His famous “Peanut Story,” and the ‘Old Soldier’s Story,” which Mark 
Twain declared the best story ever told, are included in this edition. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to 
us, as the publishers of Mark Twain, and said 
that they would be glad to reduce their royalty 
to agnegligible amount, so that we could place 
the work of the People’s Poet in the homes of all 
those who loved him. we are able to make 
this complete set of all Riley’s works at a very 


books — beautifully made—the easy-to-read, 
comfortable sort of books that James Whitcomb 
Riley would have liked. 

The generosity of the Riley heirs and the 
resources of Harper & Brothers give you a 


low price—for the present—a price we can pass rare opportunity. Don’t missit. Send Cosmo 
on to you. the coupon without money for your oe 
We have planned a fitting form for these set on approval today. — & 
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siasm into your life. 
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in my photo- 
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Daughter of theGods,’ 
the evidence of the success of my system. 
What I have accomplished for myself I can help 
you to accomplish for yourself — without the 
use of drugs or apparatus of any kind. 
Surely it’s worth your while to find out more 
about what I can do for you! 
Send two-cent stamp for ‘The Body 
Beautiful’ and trial plan today. 


(Note: My Guaranteed Trial Plan enables you to test 
the value of my system without risking a single penny.) 
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Suite 913C 12 W. 31st St., N. Y. 


[AMAZING PROFITS 
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spare time, entire year, growing wushrocms in cellars, 
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prices. Free Illustrated Instruction Booklet. 
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A Pack-Train 


seen a view which they urged we should 
not miss. But I had had enough view. All 
I wanted was the level earth. There could 
be nothing after that flat enough to suit 
me. 

Sliding, stumbling, falling, leading our 
scrambling horses, we got down the wall 
on the other side. It was easier going, 
but slippery with heather and that green 
moss of the mountains, which looks so 
tempting but which gives neither foothold 
nor nourishment. Then, at last, the pass. 

It was thirty-six hours since our horses 
had had anything to eat. We had had 
food and sleep, but during the entire 
night the poor animals had been searching 
those rocky mountainsides for food and 
failing to find it. They stood in a de- 
jected group, heads down, feet well braced 
to support their weary bodies. 

But last summer was not a normal one. 
Unusually heavy snowfalls the winter 
before had been followed by a late, cold 
spring. The snow was only beginning 
to melt late in July, and by September, 
although almost gone from the pass itself, 
it still covered deep the trail on the east 
side. 

So, some of those who read this may 
try the same Great Adventure hereafter 
and find it unnecessary to make the Doubt- 
ful Lake detour. I hope so. Because the 
pass is too wonderful not to be visited. 
Some day, when this magnificent region 
becomes a national park, and there is 
something more than a dollar a mile to 
be spent on trails, a thousand dollars or 
so invested in trail-work will put this roof 
of the world within reach of anyone who 
can sit a horse. And those who go there 
will be the better for the going. Petty 
things slip away in the silent high places. 
It is easy to believe in God there. And 
the stars and heaven seem very close. 

One thing died there forever for me— 
: my confidence in the man who writes the 
| geography and who says that, representing 

the earth by an orange, the highest moun- 

tains are merely as the corrugations on 
| its skin. 

On Cascade Pass is the dividing line 
between the Chelan and the Washington 
National Forests. For some reason, we 
had confidently believed that reaching the 
pass would see the end of our difficulties. 
The only question that had ever arisen 
was whether we could get to the pass or 

, not. And now we were there. 

We were all perceptibly cheered; even 
the horses seemed to feel that the worst 
was over. Tame grouse scudded almost 
under our feet. They had never seen hu- 
man beings, and therefore had no terror 
of them. 

And here occurred one of the small dis- 
appointments that the Middle Boy will 
probably remember long after he has for- 
gotten the ultitude in feet of that pass and 
other unimportant matters. For he scared 

_ up some grouse, and this is the tragedy. 
| The open season for grouse is September 
first in Chelan and September fifteenth 
across the line. And the birds would not 
cross the line. They were wise birds, and 
must have had a calendar about them, for, 
although we were vague as to the date, we 
knew it was not yet the fifteenth. So they 
| sat or fluttered about, and looked most 
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awfully good to eat. But they never wept 
near the danger-zone or the enemy's 
trenches. 

We lay about and rested, and the grouse 
laughed at us, and a great marmot, senting] 
of his colony, sat on a near-by rock apd 
whistled reports of what we were doing. 
Joe unlimbered the moving-picture camera 
and the Head used the remainder of his 
small stock of iodine on the injured horses, 
The sun shone on the flowers and the snow, 
on the pail in which our cocoa was cooking, 
on the barrels of our unused guns and fhe 
buckles of the saddles. We watched the 
pack-horses coming down, tiny pin-point 
figures, oddly distorted by the great packs, 
And we rested for the descent. a 4 

I do not know why we thought that 
descent from Cascade Pass on the Paeific 
side was going to be easy. It was by far 
the most nerve-racking part of the trip, 
Yet we started off blithely enough. Pep 
haps Buddy knew that he was the fint 
horse to make that desperate excursion. 
He developed a strange nervousness, and 
took to leaping off the trail in bad placgs, 
so that one moment I was a part of the 
procession and the next was likely to be six 
feet above the trail on a rocky ledge, with 
no apparent way to get down. 

We had expected that there would be 
less snow on the western slope, but at the 
beginning of the trip we found snow every- 
where. And whereas before the rock slides | 
had been wretchedly uncomfortable but at 
comparatively low altitudes, now We 
found ourselves climbing across. slides 
which hugged the mountain thousands ¢f 
feet above the valley. : 

Our nerves began to go, too, I think, on 
that last day. We were plainly frightened, 
not for ourselves but each for the othe, 
There were many places where to dislodge | 
a stone was to lose it as down a bottomless | 
well. There was one frightful spot wher j 
it was necessary to go through a waterfall | 
on a narrow ledge slippery with mom, | 
where the water dropped straight, uF 
counted feet to the valley below. = 

The Little Boy paused blithely, his reili 
over his arm, and surveyed the scenefy 
from the center of this death-trap. 

“If anybody slipped here,” he said 
“he’d fall quite a distance.” Then ® 
kicked a stone to see it go. 

“Quit that!” said the Head, in awh 
tones. 

Midway of the descent, we estimatéd 
that we would lose at least ten horses. 
pack was behind us, and there was no Way 
to discover how they were faring. Bute 
the ledges were never wide enough @ 
horse and the one leading him to mow 
side by side, it seemed impossible that i 
pack-ponies with their wide burdens cow 
edge their way along. 

I had mounted Buddy again. I was® 
fatigued to walk further, and, besides, J 
had fallen so often that I felt he was mat 
sure-footed than I. Perhaps my narrowet 
escape on that trip was where a huge St 
had slipped across the ledge we were 
lowing. Buddy, afraid to climb its 
pery sides, undertook to leap it. | 
was one terrible moment when he f 
make a footing with his hind feet anda 
hung there over the: gorge. After 
Dan Devore led him. Be 
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HERE isa feeling of luxury and of elegance 


of being well groomed that comes with 
Luxite Hosiery. 
Rich, lustrous and beautiful, the product of ficient ti 
terials and pure — is the logical associate of 
fine clothes. 
For men, wom Ask for Luxite at code favorite 
book and price list. 


Lisle and Cotton. 
Moderne Makers of High Grade Since 1875 
te New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Liverpool 
TEXTILES Limited, London, 
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OMAR’S aroma is a 
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In spite of our difficulties, we got down 
to the timber-line rather quickly. But 


there trouble seemed to increase rather | — 


than diminish. Trees had fallen across the 
way, and dangerous detours on uncertain 
footing were necessary to get round them. 
The warm rains of the Pacific slope had 
covered the mountainsides with thick 
vegetation also. Our way, hardly less 
steep than on the day before, was over- 
grown with greenery that was often a trap 
for the unwary. And even when, at last, 
we were down beyond the imminent dan- 


get of breaking our necks at every step, | ; 


there were more difficulties. The vegeta- 
tio was rank, tremendously high. We 


worked our way through it, lost to each % 


other and to the world. Wilderness snows 
had turned the small streams to roaring 
rivers and spread them over flats through 
which we floundered. So long was it since 
the trail had been used that it was often 
dificult to tell where it took off from the 
other side of the stream. And our horses 
were growing very weary. They had made 
the entire trip without grain and with such 


bits of pasture as they could pick up in the ey 


mountains. Now it was a long time since 
they had had even grass. 

It will never be possible to know how 
many miles we covered in that Cascade 


Pass trip. As Mr. Hilligoss said, moun- |" 


tain miles were’measured with a coonskin, 


and they threw in the tail. Often to make Bg 


a mile’s advance we traveled four on the 
mountainside. 


So when they tell me that it was a trifle | 


of sixteen miles from the top of Cascade 


Pass to the camp-site we made that night, || 


I know that it was nearer thirty. In point 
of difficulties, it was a thousand. 

Yet the last part of the trip, had we not 
been too weary to enjoy it, was superbly 
beautiful. There was a fine rain falling. 


The undergrowth was less riotous and had | — 


taken on the form of giant ferns, ten feet 
high, which overhung the trail. Here 
were great cypress trees thirty-six feet in 
arcumference—a forest of them. We 
rode through green aisles where even the 
death of the forest was covered by soft 
moss. Out of the green and moss-covered 
trunks of dead giants, new growth had 
sprung, new trees, hanging gardens of 
etns, 

There had been much talk of Mineral 
Park. It was our objective point for 
camp that night, and I think I had gath- 
ered that it was to be a settlement. I ex- 
pected nothing less than a post-office and 

PS some miners’ cabins. When, at 
the end of that long, hard day, we reached 

1 Park at twilight and in a heavy 
rain, I was doomed to disappointment. 

tal Park consists of a deserted 

i a clearing perhaps forty feet 
square, on the bank of a mountain stream. 
around it is impenetrable forest. The 
mountains converge here so that the valley 
pce “a cafion. So dense was the 

at w 
tal iteelr € put up our tents on the 


In the little clearing round the empty 
; » the horses were tied in the cold rain. 
Reeeewle let them loose, for we 
ver have found them again. Our 
heats ached that night for the hungry 
atures; the rain had brought a cold 
and they could not even move about 

warm. 
Was too tired to eat that night. I 


Went to bed and lay in my tent, listening 


- Be sure of all wool 
- Buy clothes that last long and look well 


ERVING your country takes many forms; 

pumpkins and potatoes may be as effective as 
Making all-wool clothes 
is a service; and wearing them is economy; such 
clothes wear better; they serve you. 


bombs and bayonets, 


You see here a new sport style for young men; 
our label is in it; a sign of all wool economy. 
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He Fathers 


PROUD godfather 
is kindly Big Ben, 
when baby first 

peeps at the world. He 
shares the joy of mother 
and dad—and their new 
duties, 


He lends two willing hands 
for molding little lives. He 


helps make better men for 
Father Time. 


. From the wee small hours of 
infancy till twilight of old age, 
Big Ben is true to his trust. He’s 


Punctuality 


a faithful friend through life. 


Big Ben of Westclox is re- 
spected by all—sentinel of time 
throughout the world. He’s 
loyal, dependable and his ring 
is true—ten half-minute calls or 
steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a com- 
munity of clockmakers. Each year 
they build more than four million 
alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost 
friction-free. And Big Ben is their 
masterpiece. 

Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


LaSalle, Ill.,U.S.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 


A SUCCESSFUL WAY OF MEETING THE 
HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Hundreds of men and women have, with the assistance of our plan, 
added sufficient extra money to their incomes to more than meet the 


increased costs of living 


a day to 
tendii 


No expense is necessary—we supply everything free. No experience 
is required—we coach and train you until you become proficient. 


All we want is an hour a day. If you'll sell us that much of your 


spare time we'll turn every hour into money for you. 


Leonard C. Morgan started that way. He became so proficient that 


t 
we made him District Manager of his field. The samec 


nce is offered 


you. 
And it will cost you only a two cent stamp to get in touch with 
this opportunity. 4 write your name on the coupon be- 


low—do it now—and we’ 
you what others have don>. Write us at once. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
119 WEST 40th STREET, 


tell you all about it, and also show 


NEW YORK CITY 


COUPON 
Cosmopotitan: Send me particulars of your plan. 
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to the sound of the rain on the canyg. 
The camp-stove was set up in the trail, ang 
the others gathered round it, eating in th. 
rain. But, weary as I was, I did not sleep, 
For the first time, terror of the forest 
gripped me. It menaced; it threatened, 

The roar of the river sounded like the 
rush of flame. I lay there and wondered 
what would happen if the forest took fire. 
For the gentle summer rain would do little 
good once a fire started. There would be 
no way out. The giant cliffs would offer 
no refuge. We could not even haye 
reached them through the jungle had we 
tried. And forest-fires were common 
enough. We had ridden over too many 
burned areas not to realize that. 

It was still raining in the morning. The 
skies were gray and sodden and the air was 
moist. We stood round the camp-fire and 
ate our fried ham, hot coffee, and biscuits, 
It was then that the Head, prompted by 
sympathy, fed his horse the rain-soaked 
biscuit, the’apple, the two lumps of sugar, 
and the raw egg. 

Yet, in spite of the weather, we were 
jubilant. The pack-train had come 
through without the loss of a single horse, 
Again the impossible had become possible. 
And that day was to see us out of the 
mountains and in peaceful green valleys, 
where the horses could eat their fill. 

The sun came out as we started. Had 
it not been for the horses, we would have 
been entirely happy. But sympathy for 
them had become an obsession. We rode 
slowly to save them; we walked when we 
could. It was strange to go through that 
green wonderland and find not a leaf the 
horses could eat. It was all moss, ferns, 
and evergreens. ; 

From the semiarid lands east of the Cas- 
cades to the rank vegetation of the Pacific 
side was an extraordinary change. Trees 
grew to enormous sizes. In addition to 
the great cedars, there were hemlocks fif- 
teen and eighteen feet in circumference. 
Only the strong trees survive in these val- 
leys, and by that ruthless selection of 
nature, weak young saplings die early. So 
we found cedar, hemlock, lodge-pole pine, 
white and Douglas fir, cottonwoods, white 
pine, spruce, and alders of enormous size. 

The brake ferns were the most common, 
often growing ten feet tall. We counted 
five varieties of ferns growing in pf 
fusion, among them brake ferns, sword- 
ferns, and maidenhair, most beautiful and 
luxuriant. The maidenhair fern grew m 
riasses, covering dead trunks of trees and 
making solid walls of delicate green beside 
the trail. 

“Silent Lawrie” knew them all. He 
knew every tiniest flower and plant that 
thrust its head above the leaf-mold. He 
saw them all,too. Peanuts, his horse, made 
his own way now, and the naturalist sat4 
trifle sideways in his saddle and showed 
me his discoveries. es 

I am no naturalist, so I rode behind him, 
note-book in hand, and I made a list some 
thing like this. If there are any eros 
they are not the naturalist’s but m6 
because, although I have written a great 
deal on a horse’s back, I am not P 
against the accident of Whiskers stirring 
yellow-jacket’s nest on the trail, oF he 
Buddy stumbling, weary beast that 
was, over a root on the path. or 

This is my list: red-stemmed dogw : 
bunchberries, in blossom on the higher 
reaches, in bloom below; service-bermé 
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And many of them have been able to add very materially to their e eo 
bank accounts—and all the resul t of a successful operation of our plan. 4 
if you have some spare hours to dispose of, we'll buy them from you, ‘ zs 
and we'll pay a good price. too. You can sta t by devoting an hour 
increasing it as your profits begin to By ex- 
your operations you can soonestablish yourself in a business Ja a 
that will be as safe and secure as the rock of Gibraltar.  — 
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logwood; 
e higher 
e-berries 


salmon-berries; skunk-cabbage, beloved 
by bears, and the roots of which the In- 
dians roast and eat; above four thousand 
feet, white rhododendrons, and, above 
four thousand five hundred feet, heather; 
hellebore also in the high places; thimble- 
berries and red elderberries, tag-alder, red 
honeysuckle, long stretches of willows in 
the creek-bottoms; vining maples, too, 
and yew trees, the wood of which the In- 
cians use for making bows. 

Around Cloudy Pass we found the red 
monkey-flower. In different places there 
was the wild parsnip; the ginger-plant, 
with its heart-shaped leaf and blossom, 
buried in the leaf-mold, its crushed leaves 
redolent of ginger; masses of yellow vio- 
lets, twinflowers, ox-eyed daisies, and 
sweet-in-death, which is sold on the streets 
in the West as we sell sweet lavender. 
There were buttercups, purple asters, blue- 
bells, goat’s-beard, columbines, Mariposa 
lilies, bird’s-bill, trillium, devil’s-club, 
wild white heliotrope, brick-leaved spirea, 
wintergreen, everlasting. 

And there are still others, where Buddy 
collided with the yellow-jacket, that I find 
I cannot read at all. 

Something lifted for me that day as 
Buddy and I led off down that fat, green 
valley, with the pass farther and farther 
behind—a weight off my spirit, a deadly 
fear of accident, not to myself but to the 
family, which had obsessed me for the last 
few days. But now I could twist in my 
saddle and see them all, ruddy and sound 
and happy, whistling as they rode. And I 
knew that it was all right. It had been 
good for them and good for me. It is 
always good to do a difficult thing. And 
noone has ever fought a mountain and won 
who is not the better for it. The moun- 
tains are not for the weak or the craven, 
or the feeble of mind or body. 

We went on, to the distant tinkle of the 
bell on the lead-horse of the pack-train. 

It was that day that “Silent Lawrie” 
spoke. I remember, because he had said so 
little before, and because what he said was 
so worth remembering. 

_ “Why can’t all this sort of thing be put 
into music?” he asked. ‘It is music. 
Think of it, the drama of it all!” 

Then he went on, and this is what 
“Silent Lawrie” wants to have written. I 
pass it on to the world, and surely it can be 
done. It starts at dawn, with the dew, 
and the whistling of the packers as they go 
after the horses. Then come the bells of 
the horses as they come in, the smoke of 
the camp-fire, the first sunlight on the 
mountains, the saddling and packing. And 
all the time the packers are whistling. 

Then the pack starts out on the trail, the 

of the leaders jingling, the rattle and 
crunch of buckles and. saddle-leather, the 
click of the horses’ feet against the rocks, 
the swish as they ford a singing stream. 
The wind is in the trees, and birds are 
chirping. Then comes the long, hard day, 
the forest, the first sight of snow-covered 
peaks, the final effort, and camp. 

After that, there is the thrush’s evening 
song, the afterglow, the camp-fire, and the 
stars. And over all is the quiet of the night, 
and the faint bells of grazing horses, like 
the silver ringing of the bell at a mass. 

I wish I could do it. 

At noon that day in the Skagit valley, 
We found our first civilization, a camp 
Where a man was cutting cedar blocks for 
Shingles. He looked (Concluded on page 163) 
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How New Fortunes Are 


Being Won Overnight 


How one man who formerly earned $1500 a year became one of the richest 
meninhis city. How another increased his salary 800% in oneyear. Other 
examples that point the way to ambitious men and women.—By R.D. Raines. 


teach its pupils how to make money, 

there is a way to cultivate one’s per- 
sonal powers which is enabling a great army of 
men in all parts of the country to turn failure 
into success almost overnight, and the “how” 
of it is really very simple. 

I know of one young man who, a little over 
two years ago, was earning $1500 a year, with 
of anything more. He was mar- 
ried and had a wife and two children to support. 
Year after year he had Len working hard and 
faithfully, yet didn’t seem to be able to get 
ahead. 

Today, twenty-six months later, this man is 
one of the leading business men of his city. 
He is worth nearly $200,000. He owns three 
automobiles—belongs to country clubs and 
other exclusive organizations—goes fishing, 
hunting, traveling, whenever he wants to, and 
has one of the finest houses in town costing 
over $25,000 which he paid for in cash. 

Here is what this man recently wrote me about his 
success—and it carries a message which can easily 
be worth a fortune to any reader of this magazine. 

“In response to your question, I am only too glad 
to explain how I was able to change my poor man’s 
lot for all the comforts and luxuries that wealth can 
command. 

“Until a few years ago I belonged to that great 
army of drifters—you know the kind—those fellows 
who take what comes to them but never stop to think 
how much more they might get with very little extra 
effort. 

_ “One night just about two years ago I suddenly 
‘found’ myself, and as a result my whole life was 
changed. In less than three years I have accom- 
plished what I had thought before would nou be 
possible in my whole lifetime. 

“The trouble with most men—the great army of 
drifters—is that they let slip by tnis crucial stage in 
their development without making a really searching, 
critical, unbiased inventory of themselves. They 
miss finding what is keeping them from success, so 
they continue to drift. Those very men—my own 
friends, lots of them—are earning just about what 
they did and what I did two years ago. Just like 
those men, I found that I had a pretty fair share of 
ambition, determination and energy, but in spite of 
these assets I wasn't getting anywhere and I wanted 
to know why. I determined to watch myself closely 
—to compare myself with those giancs of American 
business who have made such a stupendous success— 
Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, Schwab, Carnegie. In the 
past I had worried about my lack of education, but 
not one of these millionaires had any more schooling 
than I had. I knew then it couldn't be a matter of 
education. 

“TI kept on watching myself closely. I got the 
habit of criticising my action on any proposition that 
came before me. And then I saw the light. It was 
this way—in every proposition, no matter how trivial, 
that required a decision, I found that I was afraid to 
make an ‘out-and-out’ decision. I knew in my heart 
the way I should have decided and yet hesitated. I 
decided one way and then another. I didn’t seem to 
be able to make decisions promptly and decisively 
even though I really knew which way I should decide. 

**At last I was beginning to discover myself. I 
found that I didn’t know strongly enough just what 
I wanted—or knowing, I hadn't the necessary will 
power to demand it. I decided to experiment with 
my will power. I said to myself and repeated it over 
and over that I would cultivate it. I knew now 
where the trouble had been in the past. I had in the 
past just sort of begged for success—now I deter- 
mined to go after it—to go after it with a grim de- 
termination that would brook no interference. I 
determined to cultivate my will power and to com- 
mand and demand what I wanted—SUCCESS. 

“But it wasn’t plain sailing at first. I knew I 
wanted to cultivate my Will power. I had deter- 
mined that, but how to do it—that was the question. 
I knew in a dim sort of way that other men had 
studied this question, and I began to investigate. 


Wea there is no school which can 


At times I felt myself hesitating—my enthu- 
siasm_ cooling—but with a directness of pur- 
pose I had scarcely known before, I kept up 
the search for means whereby I might develop 
my will power. 

“For a while I was able to find nothing that 
offered any help to me in arriving at a proper 
understanding of my own will or matte in 
acquiring the new power that I hoped might be 
possible. 

‘One day when talking the matter over with 
an especially well-informed man, whom both 
you and I know, I learned from him that an 
eminent scientist had just completed the most 
thorough and comprehensive study of will 
power ever made. The name of this scientist, as 
you know, is Prof. Frank Channing Haddock. 

“T immediately got one of Dr. Haddock’s 
books, and the first statement that greeted 
my eyes was this: ‘The will is just as sus- 
ceptible of development as the muscles of the 
body.’ Imagine my delight! Here at last my 
question was answered. I discovered that for 20 
years Dr. Haddock had devoted himself to this study 
and had so completely mastered it that he had been 
able to set down the very exercises by which anyone 
can develop the will, making it a better, stronzer 
force each day, simply through an easy, progressive 
course of training. 

‘“*Can you wonder that I began instantly to practice 
the exercises as laid down by Dr. Haddock, and with 
a fervor that astonished even myself? And, almost 
from the very first day, the results were remarkable. 
I don't think I need enlarge further as to how remark- 
able the results were—when in little more than two 
years this training of Dr. Haddock’s—and this 
training alone—has lifted me from what was prac- 
tically poverty to a position of wealth and affluence. 

“If my letter will be the means of introducing Dr. 
Haddock to other young men throughout this coun- 
try, I will be well repaid, for I know that I will have 
the thanks of every one of these young men.” 

Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exercises in will 
training have recently been compiled and published 
in book form by the Pelton Publishing Co., of Meri- 
den, Conn. Mr. Pelton has authorized me to say 
that any reader who cares to examine the book may 
do so without sending any money in advance. In 
other words, if after a week's reading you do not feel 
that this book is worth $3, the sum asked, return it 
and you will owe nothing. When you receive your 
copy for examination I suggest that you first read the 
articles on: the law of great thinking; how to develop 
analytical power; how to perfectly concentrate on 
any subject; how to guard against errors in thought; 
how to drive from the mind unwelcome thoughrs; 
how to develop fearlessness; how to use the mind in 
sickness; how to acquire a dominating personality. 

It is interesting to note that among the 200,000 
owners who have read, used and praised “* Power of 
Will,” are such prominent men as Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese 
Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; 
Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General Man- 
ager Christeson. of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. P 

As a first step in will training, I would suggest 
immediate action in this matter before you. It is 
not even necessary to write a letter. Use the form 
below, if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton 
Publishing Company, 15-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, 
Conn., and the book will come by return mail. This 
one act may mean the turning point of your life, as it 
has meant to so many others.—(A dverlisement.) 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will ig at your 
risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 
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COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


ARIZONA 
Uncle Sam is watering a farm for 
River Valley, Arizona, where you will live longer, 
better, make more money with less work. Read 
what Roosevelt Dam may mean to ma in our free 
folder. C. L. Seagraves, AT&SF Ry., 1939 Ry. 
Exch., Chicago. 


ou in Salt 


CALIFORNIA 

Stanislaus, The Dairy Country, and 

Nuts. Free klet. Write Dept. “* 
Stanislaus County Board of Tisde. 
Modesto, Cal. 
FLORIDA 
Own your own Orange or Grapefruit Grove in 
beautiful Fruitland Park. Let me tell you how mel- 
ons, peaches, hay, your first crops, should pay for 
your land and grove. J. Q. Lioyd, Desk 15, Fruit- 
land Park, Florida. 

Organize a Salerno Orange Grove Club and 
earn a Grove and free trip to Salerno. We care for 
trees. Easy terms. y¥. Mulford, Owner, 
Salerno, Palm Beach County, Florida. 

MICHIGAN 


10 acres $250, in Michigan’s best county. $4 
monthly. Fine for poultry, fruit, vegetables. Good 
towns, schools, markets. Free booklet. W. Swi- 
gart, owner, G1257 First Natl. Bank Bldg.,Chicago. 
VIRGINIA 

This little farm in Virginia is an ideal poultry 
and fruit proposition; located in fine community at 
railroad station and general store in beautiful Shen- 
andoah Valley; 2 miles from good town; modern 
five-room bungalow, nicely furnished; price $1,250, 
easy terms. Send for magazine and list of farms from 


$500 
Agrl. Agt. N. & W. 
3 N. & W. Building, Roanoke, V 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Money-making farms, 15 states, $10 an acre 
up; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. 
Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2720, New York. 


Send for List No. 10 of Typewriter Bargains, 
New and Rebuilt. Cash, time or rent. 10 Days’ 
Trial. American Typewriter Exchange, 14 

W. Washington St., Chicago. 


y ed Stock of Rebuilt in the 
United States. Guaranteed saving $10. to $25.00 
on any rebuilt machine. Underwoods, eomitans. 
ne ype | and Monarchs. Write for our big 1917 cata- 
and price list No. 80 today. 
earborn Typewriter Co., Dept. 5, Chicago, Ill. 


Typewriters, all makes, factory rebuilt by 
famous ‘“ Young ‘OCeSS. Look like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business 
irsures ‘‘square deal"’ and permits lowest cash 
prices—$10 and up. Also machines rented—or 
sold on time. No matter what your needs are we 
can best serve you. Write and see—now. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 221, Chicago. 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 


$4.25 each paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 
1856. Keep al! money dated before 1895 and 

ten cents at_once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 

Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N.Y, 


Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of Coins 
for Sale, free. Catalogue qootns prices paid for 
coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 

We pay $80 for certain large cents; $5 fcr cer- 
tain eagle cents, etc. High premiums paid for rare 
coins to 1912. Many in circulation. Watch 
change. Send 4c for our Illus. Coin & Stamp Chew. 
lar. Numismatic Bank, Dept. P, Fort Worth, Tex. 


BOOKS— PERIODICALS 
“Sexual Philoso hy,’’ 12c; clear, 
authoritative, satisfying. Really, splendidly, 
manuel published. An eye-opener. ‘‘Health-W: 
. House, 77 Bennington, Lawrence, Mass. 


A Genuine Leather cover, Loose Leaf Memo 
book, 50 Sheets paper, Your name Stamped in Gold 
on Cover, Postpaid 50cts. Loose Leaf Book Co., 
Box 6, Sta. L., N. Y. City. 


TOOLS 


sae another man’s language by the easy 
practical Hossfeld Method for Spanish, Fre 
German, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Sega 
each $1.10 net. ‘Free circulars. 

Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


SONG WRITERS 


Tools—For shop, factory, garage and | 
many high class tools attractively priced 
= a and Ends"’ pamphlet which is mail 

est by ew Inc., 105 Fulton St., 
Sow York Cit 


INVENTIONS 


Inventions Commercialized on cash and roy- 
alty bases. Inventors should write at once. 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co 
2052 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


INSECTS 


Cash paid for insects, Seatensenes. 
prices. Send 2-cent for 
Sinclair, Bx. 244, D. 18, 
Los ‘Angeles, Cal. 


Good 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Learn the Landscape Engineering profession. 
Command good money. Dignified—Fascinating— 
Profitable. Com lete information free. Gross School 
of Landscape Engineering, Beardstown, Illinois. 

Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days. 
Practice oe speed. Speed practically unlimited. 
Easy to read sed in Government service. Write 
today for *, and fee. Paragon Institute, 341 
Coliseum Pl., New Orleans, La. 

Home Study leading to degrees from old resi- 
dential college. 

D. W., 6935 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago. 


. LANGUAGES 


World-Romic System, All Lan- 
guages. 3 Practice-Books, 56c. Chart of the French 
Alphagam, 37c; Spanish, Dictionary of Avia- 
cloth $1.50. Languages Pub. Co., N.Y. 


LITERARY 


debates, essays, special papers. 
Original urate — that ring 

pared for ae occasion: 500 words $1. 
wald. Dept. Y., 113 129 St., New Yor! 


PERSONAL 


Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least 
cost. Stockholders exempt liability. 
Serve as resident agents. lalists corporate 
organization. Stoddard Incorporating Company, 
Box 8-P, Phoenix, Arizona ranch office, Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for Coming Railway Mail, Post Office 
and other examinations under former U. 8. Civil 
Service Sec'y-Examiner. Positions guaranteed or 
no pay. New Book Free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box ‘J-115, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHORT STORIES 


Short stories, 
P hotoplays, etc., are wanted for publication. PoGood 
ideas bring big money. Submit M 

National Literary ureau, C5, Hannibal,.Mo. 

“Write news items and short So for pay in 
spare time. Copyright book and plans — 

Press Reporting Syndicate 
5, St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


See Here! We want your ideas for photoplays 
and stories! We'll criticise them and sell on 
commission. Big rewards. Get details now. 
Manuscript Sales Co., Dept. 90, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Wapeed Old False Teeth. Does not matter 
We pay up to $15 per set. Cash sent 

ol 


Specialty. 2007 8. Fifth Btrect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We can pay 
up to Aang? more than issuing company can legally 
erred Dividend policies 4 

. Write for booklet. Chas. 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886, 56 Liberty St., 


SONG POEMS 


Don’t publish son: or music boving 
read my PManual of Publishin 

This book saves and mone gives ho 
advice. Price25c. H.O. Bauer, 135 E.34thSt., N.Y.C. 


Write a Song-Poem. We write and 
war, love or any subject e8) usic 103 
Wilson Ave., Suite 101, Chicago. 39 


Free—‘‘Pointers & Model Scenario.’’ Free 
Ideas, any ~_y for photoplays are valuable. Send 
for Pointers meg 4 Submit MSS. Paramount 
Photoplays Co., Box 1402-X2, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 

each pai No correspondence course or 
experience needed: details Free to beg! 


ee nners. Sell 

your ideas. goes League, 324, St. Louis. 
hs plays wanted. Producers pa y $25 to 
You can write them. bs show you “all Easy, 
oe ed way to earn money in spare time. Get 
free details. Rex Publishers, Box 175, L-22, Onicagp. 


Song Poems Wanted. Big Demand. Writers 
receive over $1,000,000 yearly from publishers. 
Write for Nat'l Song, Music & Sales Service Booklet. 
Brennen, Suite 88, 1431 Broadway, New York. 

Song Writers’ ‘‘Manual & Guide”’ Sent Free. 
Get Real facts. We revise poems, compose & ar- 
range music, copyright and facilitate Free Publica- 
tion, or sale. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 109 Gaiety Bldg., N 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies—Fascinating home business tinting 
Postcards, pictures, etc., spare time for profit, $5 on 
100; no canvassing; samples 10c. (stamps). Particu- 
lars free. Artint, 369A, 91 Meserole St., B’k’ yn, N.Y. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do you take pictures? Write for free sample 
of our big magazine, showing how to make better 
pictures and earn money. American Photography, 
844 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Films developed free. Prints (Trial order) 3c. 
Low prices. Prompt service. Quality work guaran- 


Bennett Studio, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films developed free. High class ware 
Perfect prints at 3c to 7c. We do the best work in 
the Photo City. Remit with your order and get re- 
turnssameday.Bryan's Drug House, Rochester, N. Y. 

Films developed. 10c; all sizes—Prints 2 4x3 
3c; 34%x4\% We Profit Sharing Coupons. 
Work guaranteed. negatives for samples. 

Girard’s Comm. Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 

Expert Photo Finishing — Developing 10c 
= roll. Prints, 3-4 & 5c. Better pictures will result 

rom our service. Send nega ative for sample. G. R. 
Hoke, C1517 E. 63rd St hicago. - 

Free. Send negative for sample print. Films 
developed 5c per roll. Prints 24x34, 3c each; 34x 
44, 4c each; 8x10 enlargements 25c ‘each from your 
own negative. Send for price list. M. A. Leese, 615 
9th St., Washington, D. C. 

Extraordinary Offer. Your next Kodak Film 
Roll developed five cents. Prints from same 2c 
each. Only one = developed at this eee to show 
work. Moser & Son, St. James Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


STAMMERING 


St-stu-t-t-tering and Stammering cured 
at home. Instructive booklet free. Walter McDon- 
nell, poe 58, 817 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washing- 


ton, 
DUPLICATOR DEVICES 
“Modern” Duplicator—a Business Getter. 
$1 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
No glue or gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 
Trial. ¥. You n one. Booklet Free. J. 8. Durkin 
x Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MUSIC 


Motion Picture Plays—How to write and sell 
them. New 200-page book, ‘ ‘Photoplay Scenarios,"’ 
by E. H. Ball, author of “Voice on the Wire.” 
Gives substance of a $20 course. Postpaid cloth 
75c. Star Library Co., 114 W. 41st St., N. Y. C. 

Send us your ideas for Photoplays, Stories, 
etc. We accept them in any form—correct free— 
sell on commission. Big rewards! Make money. Get 
details now! Writers’ Service,23 Main, Auburn, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


Song Poems Wanted. We pay cash for those 
we accept. Examinations free. Quick decision 
guaranteed. Submit your poem at once enclosing 

postage for return if unavailable. on McLean Co., 
eons Bldg., Washington, D. 


Big profits weekly. Complete Moving Picture 
Outfit, -— ne, films, etc., furnished on easy pay- 
‘needed. Free book ex- 

Film Service, Dept. 


This department is always aad to hear from 
any one thinking of using classified advertisi 
osmopoli portunit ets. 
Tr9 W. 40th 8t., New York Cit 


* Wey not let the readers of this magazine 
do business with you? Your advertisement in these 
them the opportunity to do so. 

lars address neo Opportunity 
Adicts he W. 40th St., 


New Ragtime Piano Chord System. Teaches " 
‘ou to vamp off all new music at a glance. P+ 
music required. Inquire 0. 
Foruvus Studios, Mill iil Valley, Cal. 
KENNELS 


Oorang Airedale Terriers. 
zone 20th Century All-Round dogs. 


‘Gorang Kennels, Box 1, La Rue, Ohio. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


Be a Draftsman—Big Pay; tremendousd 
Our students quickly qualify for good We 
e! ‘ou secure position when qua 
School of Drafting, 23 McLachlen Bldg., Wash... D-C. 
Good Money in Commercial Art, Lettering; 
Signs, Show-Cards and Cartooning. Easily er a5 
by new method. Personal instruction. Ad Mo 
Freeburn System, Dept. 101, Hicksville, Obic. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


You Make $5.00 on Every $10.00 Worth ot 
orders. Apply for the local eehery. and sell our new 
money saving concentrated flavoring extracts and 
toilet articles direct to the homes. Allen Labora- 
tories, 21 Remsen Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 


agents ama: ‘Pen inexperienced 
, a farmer, did $2,200 


plumbing or 
avant gate. Exclusive sale. 
Write letter or 


today. Co., 312 Allen Bidg., Toledo, O 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. eee Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Large manufacturer =e Agents to sell 

na custom made raincoats. e deliver to 

tomer. Enormous profits. Defy competition. 
1917 outfit free. Aerco, A 121 Canal St., N. Y. 


Agents—Make Big Money. The best line of 
food flavors, perfumes, soaps and toilet prepara- 
tions, etc., ever offered. Over 500 light weight. popu- 
lar priced, quick selling nec iti big d 

—well advertised—easy sellers—big repeaters. Big 

rofits. Complete outfit furnished free to workers. 

ust a postal today. American Products Co., 4914 
3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


Every home on farm, in small town or 
suburb needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal-oil) mantle lamp. Five times ‘as 
bright as electric. es and recommended by 
Government and 34 leading “salversieies. Awarded 
gold medal. One farmer cleared over $500 in 6 
weeks. Hundreds with rigs or autos cosas $100 
bed pad per month. No capital required e fur- 

oods on time to reliable men. Write quick 
for tributor’s lamp for free 


ntle 
501 Aladdin Bldg. hicago, Til. 


yg oy Selling Experience to sell di- 
rect to made-to-measure suits and over- 
coats 313. 50 ree | $17.50. If you want an independ- 
ent business with Big Money, answer at once before 
territory_is taken. Outfits furnished. Midland 
Tailors, oA, 4, 19 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Nacma Products Make Quick Sales, Repeat 
orders and big profits. Guaranteed by $200,000 
corporation. atchy sales my Free Samples ‘and 
Advertising. Write to-day. The Nacma Co., 
Dept. 14-B, 18 W. Lake St, * Chicago. 


We pay women liberally to introduce’‘National"” 
= = is and garments among friends and neigh- 
agnificent selling outfit makes work easy and 
agreeable Every family a customer, so representa- 
ves should make $35 weekly. For free particulars 
write National Dress GoodsCo., Dept. 48, se: 


Transfer Initials, Flag Emblems; applied on 
automobiles while they wait. You can make $1.38 
rofit on $1.50 job; He articulars. Auto Monogram 
Supply Co., Dept. 2, Niagara Bldg., Newark 


Agents and State Managers Get Free Sam 
we & Span”’ wonderful new washing tablet. 
mendous seller, big profit. Free samples to boos 
your sales. E. N. N ewberryCo.,200 Peoria, Ohiecae. 


Engine User Agents Wanted to Use, dem- 
and sell ‘‘ Big Ben,"’ wonderful new 2% H. 
line engine. Free introductory offer and de- 
PES . Benninghofen & Sons, Dept.C.,Hamilton, O. 


Agents not earning $900 yearly should let us 
show them how to make much more. We train the 
inexperienced. Write today. Novelty Cutlery Co., 
7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Many big advertisers first started with a 
little ad this size. The cost is so little and the re- 
- so be. We will gladly send you full particu- 

Drop us a postal to-day. Cosmopolitan 
Spores Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Agents—Earn $75 a week orders for 
panre Raincoats. ree ple and outfit. 

at once. Buckeye Co., 
D Bldg., New York. 


Start in business for Undcrwe oolling our 


guaran Hosiery ont nderwear direct 
wearer. Others make ,000 yearly. 
Territory going fast. Write "Cee & Dee 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sell something new. Every merchant buys 
new changeable sign for window advertising. M > 
95¢c on $1.50 sale. Good profit every day. _—- 
able Sign Co., 593 E. 102nd 8t., Cleveland, O 


“Whito,”” the Scientific Dirt Remover, ‘ends 
dgery. Sells in whole neighborhood 

after trial by one user. Millions of be ay need it. 
sales. ‘Sidney. on repeat 
xclusive territory. Si Daily, 521 

W. McCarty St., I 
Get Davis’ Latest Proposition. Best yet. No 
matter how often you have answered my advertise- 
ments in last 20 years get ood 1917 * Prosperity. - Of- 
fer.” E.M. Davis, Dept. 31, 900 Lake St., Ghicene. 


Women Make Money Introducing Priscilla 
geen Underwear, Specialties in spare 
among. pe personal friends. Beautiful samples 

farpishen itzcharles Co., Dept. 185, Trenton,N.J. 


adden Income. Large manufacturer 
andkerchiefs and Dress G . ete., wishes 
to con- 
onest Whole or spare 
Send for particulars. 

., 37 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for wholesale 


Agents make big money; fast office seller; 
particulars and samples free. 
One Pen Company, 
Dept. 3 P Baltimore. Md. 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturer Offers 
B50 $10 position regular customers. 
$100 monthl or sere time. - Credit. 
. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


ao like hot cakes. Brand new ironing wax. 
Perfumes clothes with lanes violet perfume. 
Perfume Gloss 


Working outfit 5c. New Offer. 
Mfrs., 13 Water St., N. Y. 


1917’s Greatest Sensation, 11 piece toilet 

goods goatmeasee — like blazes at $1.00 with 

$1.00 Carving verybody buys. Engle's 

re first week pity. 00. Great crew proposition. 
Pierce Co., 906 Lake St., Chicago. 


Wanted—Agents to sell the Handy Auto 
Painting Outfit. Contains everything needed. B 
Profits. Saratoga Paint Works, 336 N. Calvert 
St. . Baltimore, Md. 


hae earned $67.50 ist day, new ester 
tion System sells $5. to $30. — rofit 150% 
No competition. Exclusive ter samp! e. 
ayers Co., 404 Wainwright, Yee. Louis. 


Salesmen wanted—To sell Shinon Products to 
retailérs and jobbers. All trades handle. Consump- 
rao big. Low prices; attractive deals. 18-year qual- 

rt reputation. Big commission nets large income. 

All or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. Y. 


Huge selling the Nibco Sanita 
Brushes, 


ialti 
Big line. Fast sellers. Write today ilver-C Cham- 


Get into a Profitable Line this fall. $2500 ror 
and $15 weekly sickness and accident benefits cost 
$5 yearly. Identification in leather bill fold. Insures 
both sexes. 18 to 70, regardless of occupation. Ap- 

A with renewal 
agents makin; ng money. 
thern Co. Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Salesm. We men with: 

&@ year, as general agents for the 

National Check Writer. This is a real opportunity 

tablish a permanent, big-paying business. 
Write us 8 fully, frankly and in confidence. 

Hall-W; 0., 183 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


e start you in business, furnishi 
;men and women, earning $30 upw ward weel 
ere pror unit etime; let 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale © , E. Orange, N. J. 


Could You Sell Coal at Half Price? 
Koaline cuts coal bills; 50c trial proves it; 


Big Textile Mills want ambitious men and 
women everywhere to show latest dress fabrics, 
hosiery, underwear, and 400 
Values beat stores. y mak- 

means outfit starts 

Steadfast Mills, 6: Remsen S8t., Cohoes, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted to sell Stewart's Iron 
Fence for residences, churches, les, schools 
and public institutions, cemeteries, etc. A wed 
opportany hustler. No investment req 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


agents make big profits; what about your ty? 
Koaline,” Bradley Beach, Noo: 


to sell shirts 


to homes. Write for "free. samples. 

an Mills, 503 Broadway, New York City. 
us start you in a permanent business of 
selling uaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery 
tal nderwear direct from factory to the homes; 


tatives make $3,000 5,000 
to Malloch Mills, 


for particulars to 
1710 Grant St.. Grand Rapids, Mi 


Agents—$30 a week and expen 
ses: free sam- 
Pies; gold and sily er letters for store fronts, office 


mand everyw 


ents Make Big Profits selling our Auto Mon- 

m & Initials, tters, Changeable 
Signs & Show Cards. arieties; enormous de- 

mand. Sullivan Co., 1123 Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 


Earn $5.00 a day distributing Guaranteed 
Hosier customers. Mill prices. All or spare 
time. Provected territory. Credit. A. Weber Mills, 
Nicetown Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Salesmen acquainted with drug trade and 
hospitals to sell our Genuine Russian Mineral Oil 
as a side line: Liberal commission 
Arnold B. Weil & Co., Wade Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Sell every business man in your locality this 
telephone device. Only instrument not an attach- 
ment and approved by tele ephoue companies. Sen- 
sational seller at a big profit. Frees hands—clears 
wire and makes all conversation easily understood. 
‘Write about your terri na ee Weilaphone Inc., 376 
Lafayette St., New York 


$2.50 day Salary One Person in 
each town to distribute free circulars, and take 
orders for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. 
J. 8. Ziegler Co.,.7C’E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


Agents—Get Particulars of best paying prop- 
osition ever put on mere: something no one else 
sells; others make $25 to $50 wee i, ddress 
E. M. Feltman, Mer., 5114 3rd St., Cincinnati, Oo. 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Wanted pion and Women, 18 or over, every- 
where for U. 8S. Government Life Jobs. War neces- 
sitates hundreds appointments. $75 to $150 month. 
Short hours. Vacations with pay. Common educa- 
tion sufficient. Write immediately for list positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. F 10, Rochester, N. Y. 


Five bright, capenke ladies to travel, demon- 
strate and sell dealers. Good pay. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug company: 

Dept. 99, Omaha 


Civil. Service Examinations open the way to 
good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write toda 
for Booklet CE-5. tEarl Hopkins, Washington, D. 


Salesman or Saleswoman to represent New 
York State Corporation, selling banks, etc. Send 
qualifications references. iberal commission. 
Merv: al Corporation, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 

Wanted—Salesmen to sell stock to finance a 
Central Electric Power and By-products Savin 
Plant. Seventy Square Miles of coal \ Good 
proposition for bot ee and investor. 

Address, Miss. Oil & Gas Co., Reform, Miss. 


Boo 
School, Box 1421 Rocheatert: 
“Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. book and plans free. 
Syndicate, 


Louis, Mo. 
cont lays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
aid for plots. No Sqnvespendense course or 


pF nce needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245, St. Louis. 
Ladies to sew at home for a large Phila. firm: 
money; steady ; no mate- 
rial sent _— send stamped envelope for prices 
d. Universal Co., to 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GRADUATE NURSES 


Wanted Sup’t of Nurses, Surgical Nurses, 
General Duty Nurses, etc. Send for free book if 
interested in a hospital position anywhere. Aznoe's 
Cent. Reg. for Nurses, 35448. Grand Boul., Chicago. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding Invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
script lettering, eee two envelopes, $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 ce’ Write for samples. C! Ott 
Co., 1017 "Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISING 


Learn to write advertisements. Will oy tte 
show ros by mail how you can earn $25 to $100 
week. Biggest field in the world. Information free, 
Page Davis Co., 117 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Vv Mapes—Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 
putter in American Pearls and Slugs. Pearls and 


Pearling—Best book published $1.00. Jewelry 
manufactured or promptly. 
POULTRY 
All varieties pure bred poultry. Brocding 


and laying stock for sale at reasonab' prices. 
Price list Philip Condon, Box West 
Chester, Ohio. 

Poultry Paper, 44-124 page periodical, up: to 
date, tells all know about 
ement ultry, for pleasure or pro 
four trial for 10 cents. 
Poultry vocate, Dept. 153, Syracuse, N. Y 


Agents—Big Money To Travel By Automo- 
bile and introduce our 300 candle power coat oil lan- 
tern. Write for particulars of our free nie offer. 
Thomas Co., 818 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Agents—pair silk hose free. State size and 
color. Beautiful line == from mill. Good profits. 
Agents wanted. Wri Triplewear Mills, 
Dept. E,. 720 Chestnut se hilade’ phia, Pa. 

Best =n idle new 7 ever offered to live wire 
men. ie new Accident and Sickness policy, 


Rindows and glass si ms; an one con put them on; weekly ben icy for $6 yearly 
agents. to gen nefit. Big commissions. De 
fetallic Letter © Co. Chicago. Underwriters, Dept. Newark, 
esmen: Get Our Plan for Mon miming Free sample with particulars. No 8 anaes 
Automobiles, motorcycles, traveling. bags. ete., Easy Returns bie. 


*thod; very large p 
Accessories Company Mansfeld, Ohio. 


perience unnecessary. B. B. Union Filter Co., 
nklin St., N. Y. 


PRINTING 


100 Cards, Business, Professional or Social, 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. 
Devaney, Printing, Engravin: Rubber 
330 Washington St., Geneva, 

Printing of pamphlets and books, or linotype 
camposition, at special low rates during winter 
months. oad maps to order a specenty, 

Mirror Press, Lake George, N 


PATENTS 
igh-Value Patents—the Rind Wanted 
= new book traordinary Interest to Inventors. 


x 8. & A. B. Lacey, 
64 Barrister Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


st 
\ minister, rst 12 — 
hours. $1,200 cold cash, made, paid, banked by 
Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 to date. A hot or a 
cold running water bath equipment for any home 
at only $6.50.  Self- 
DS waterworks required. I 
dated q 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Splendid Depertuntty for sales manager, 
capable of handling exclusive rights on new, fast- 
selling $7.50 adding Machine. Does work of ex- 
pensive machines. Five-year guarantee. Dept. A, 
Calculator Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Advertise—Get Business Everywhere. 25 
words in 100 syndicate monthlies $1; 100 weeklies 
$3; 40 Sunday ae $10. Your ad literature 
written free. Cope Classified Agency, St. Louis,Mo. 


Do you want $2000 a year income without any 
work, worry or inconvenience. Then investigate our 
co-operative fig orchard enterprise, $5 starts you 
owning a fine magnolia fig orchard and interest in 
co-operative preserving factory. Best figs grown. 
Estimated profits from 5 acre orchard $2,325.00 
annually, or more. . Demand for magnolia figs can- 
not be supplied on account of the limited area for 
growing and lack of facilities for preserving fruit for 
the market. Best investment on earth. Assures you 
an orchard home in the most fascinating country in 
the world and an ——_ income for life. eS- 
ent offer limited. Our free book tells all. Send for it 

today. Address, Gulf Coast Fig Orchards Associa- 
tion 500 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Every man and woman can get a good interest 
in a chain of stores for only $10. Write for particu- 
Jars. Harrison Brothers, Branch 400, Pough- 
‘keepsie, N. Y. 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The West- 
-ern Miner, 2520 West 37th Ave.. Denver, Colo. 


Representative : —To handle high grade special- 

y line on Mfrs. agency basis. Wonderful possibili- 

¢ es for building up permanent business, with pro- 
tected territory. rofits can be increased by estab- 
liching sub-agents on commission basis. Limited 
capital desirable. Splendid opportunit 7 live wire 


representative. Your territory may Ad- 
dress: Red Cross Hygienic ‘Co., Geant Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Learn to Collect Money. Good income; quick 
results. Interesting and instructive booklet, kill- 
ful Collecting,”’ free. N Associa- 
tion, 41 Park Place, Newark, 


Fortunes being made in wre Oil Der- 
rick”’ tells all god, it. It's clean and true. Send 
for free sample cop 

550 Denver, Colo. 

One man made $2,000.00, another $1,600.00 
in best month of 1916 selling Visual Instruction 
Equipment to schools and libraries in exclusive terri- 
tory under permanent contract. We want high- 
grade, educated men. References and cash deposit 

uired. Underwood & Underwood, Dept. A, 417 
Fifth Avenue. New York. 


You can erect a chain of our six foot Giant 
Advertising Thermometers in public places, and be- 
come independent. Sell the 14 advertising spaces 
recting one Giant a week nets 
immediately, plus $170 yearly on renewals. 
is a dignified proposition enabling you to make 
money and preserve your self-respect. Write for 
book. _ Winslow Cabot Company, 91 Congress 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patent Your Ideas. Books, ‘‘How to Obtain 
a Patent,”’ and ‘‘ What to Invent."’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for paten 
Patents advertised for sale free. Established 20 
years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent At- 
torneys, 401 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 

Patents that protect and pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Faithful, Personal Service Guaranteed In- 
ventors. Credit. No m isleading inducements. Write 


today. Everett Dufour,Member Bar, Court, 
U.S.,& Reg.Pat.Atty.,416 5th St.,Was 


ington,D.C. 


Patents wanted. Write for list of 
buyers who wish to purchase patents a: oe 4 
Invent with List Inventions Wanted; $1,000,009 
in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch’ for 
free opinion as to patentability. Write oe our 
four Guide books sent free upon request. Patent 
advertised Free. We assist inventors to sell their 
inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 
753 9th, Washington, D. C. 


Patents secured or fee returned. 
search and report as to patentability free. 
sketch or model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book 
free. Write for it. Personal and prompt service, 
My patent sales service gets full value for my client, 
George P. Kimmel, 245 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.0. 


Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writi 
for through me. Four books 
undreds of inventions wanted sent free. I 
rel market your invention. Advice Free. R, 
Owen, 4 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


and “How to Get Your Parent: 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Wate D.C. 


Patent secured or fee returned. Hundreds of 
inventions sold yearly. We will help zou sell yours. 
Send model or sketch. Books and advice free. Sues 
& Co., Est. 30 years, 500 2nd National Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Invent something; your ideas may 
wealth; free book tells what to invent and how to 
obtain a patent, Our cre — system. 

Park 
4290 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Hotels and 
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Resorts 


CANADA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK STATE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Montreal 
Continyed Buffalo Continued 
RITZ-CARLTON. Latest of the fa- “ . | Pad TH TELL— 
mous Ritz group of Hotels offering the Berkshire Foot-Hills HOTEL LENOX—Modern. Highest moe a ping wheel, Pome 
ervice oO e scriminating r n better section of city. European an. 
Write for guide book. C. A. Miner, Mer. and 


Frank S. Quick, Mer. 


WELDON HOTEL—0On Mohawk Trail. 


upwards. 


HOTEL MARSEILLES, B' way at 103d 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs 


Golfing, Tennis and Driving. One of the 
best 18-hole golf courses in New Eng- 
land. Write for booklet “E."" N. A. 
Campbell, Manager. 


MAJESTIC HOTEL & BATHHOUSE 
Where the pleasures of recreation and 
pleasures of getting well are delightfully 
combined. The wonderful radio-active 
hot water baths and bracing ozone from 
natural forest, and mild temperatures, 
make this a most delightful resort. 18- 
hole golf course. Government roads for 
riding and driving. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 


ACACIA HOTEL—Facing beautiful 

Acacia Park. Every convenience. Hand- 

somely furnished. Noted for cuisine. 

Write for Booklet M.—J. 
. Atkinson, Mer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


RALEIGH HOTEL— Washington's rep- | 
resentative hotel. On Pennsylvania 
ve. In midst of everything. Rooms 


with bath, 50 Fe 3 A 
European. veston, Mer. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


HOTEL ATLANTIC Clark St.offJackson 
Blvd. Chicago's Hotel Success. 450 rooms 

$1.50 up, with bath $2.00 up. One block 
from La Salle Station,Post Office and Board 
of Trade. Write for folder “C” with map. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


THE PURITAN, 390 Commonwealth 
Ave., called by globe trotters one of the 
most homelike and attractive hotels 
the world. Send for booklet and * 

Costello 


Motor Runs.” G. M. 


Williamstown 


GREYLOCK HOTEL—One of the 

inns of New England. 

$100. at on improvements this 

, tennis, swimming-pool. 
. Teague, lessee. 


MICHIGAN 


Mt. Clemens 


MOUNT CLEMENS MINERAL 
BATHS: for Rheumatism and kindred 
ailments. Bathhouses and hotels open 
all year. Send for Booklet. Business 
Men's Association, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


year. 
ooklet. 


TRAYMOR 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
HOTEL SUCCESS 


IN WORLD’s GREATEST RESORT. 
CENTER OF SOCIAL LIFE 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
D.S. WHITE, Pres.,J.W. MOTT, Gen. Mer. 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
petere making reservation write to the 
Charles, leading family hotel. Di- 
penely on the Boardwalk. P.O. Box 1385. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL MAJESTIC—Facing Central 
Park, at its West 72nd St. gateway. 
“Near to all that's desirable; far from 
all that’s undesirable. Rooms $2 pe 
day upwards. Illustrated booklet free. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—Broad- 
way, 85th to 86th Sts. Largest and 
most attractive uptown hotel. Sub- 
way station and Broadway surface cars 
at door. All the comforts and advan- 
tages of the better New York hotels at 
One-third Less Price. 


HOTEL RICHMOND—70 W. 46thSt., 
In the midst of best shops, thea- 
Rg ‘and uptown business districts. 
Running water or bath in every room; 
$1.50 per day up. Write for Booklet C. 
Egbert B. Seaman, Pres. & Director. 


NEWTON— Broadway at 95th. 

om and Bath $1.50upwards. Ideal resi- 
fence location, yet a few minutes from 
all centres. Restaurant that pleases. 


HOTEL 
MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d St., New York 


One Block from Pennsylvania Station. 


St. Subway Sta. If you 
home you will enjoy the 
Coolest rooms & delightful atmosphere. 
Room and bath from $2 Ed day; larger 
suites in proportion. Burke, Mgr. 
HOTEL MARTHA 
-29 E. 29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50a 
day up. Mealsalacarte; alsotabled’hote. 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet free. 


OHIO 


THE HOLLENDEN—800_ Rooms; 
with bath, $2.00 and up. European. 
Sixty per cent entirely new. Kitchens 
unsurpassed. Best location ‘in the city. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


o Road Map Free 
request if you mention 
Co: 
HOTEL ADELPHIA 
Pa. 
400 Rooms, ** 400 Baths 
Moderate Tariff 
David B. Provan, Mer. Director __ 


THE ST. JAMES 
Walnut at 13th, Philadelphia Ps 
Three blocks from Pennsylvania 
Reading Stations, in the center of t = 
tre & shopping districts. Distinctive 
vice and excellent Cuisine. Thoroug 


va" and fireproof. Rooms with bath, 
R. J. Ritehie, Manager 


Equally Con t for A 

ments, or 

157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath. 
$2.50 Per Day 

257 Excellent Rooms, with Private 

Bath, facing street southern exposure. 
$3.00 Per Day 

Also attractive Rooms from $1.50. 


The Restaurant Prices Are Most 
Moderate. 


STENTON 
ned—Family 
Ideal Location. Arthur F. Heeb, Met. Met. 


TEXAS 
San Antonio 
the 

HOTEL—"Built for 
climate.” Cost over a million 


All outside rooms. $2.00 
Absolutely fire-proof. Percy 


GUNTER 


Don’t Lose Your Rights to Patent Protection, 
Before proceeding further send for our blank form 
“Evidence of Conception"’ to_be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions_and advice free. Lan. 
caster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.(, 
ith 
Wanted—an _ idea—Inventors sh te 
| 
| 
Cleveland 
| 
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absolutely astounded when our long pro- 
cession drew in around ‘his shanty.. He 
meant only one thing to .us; he meant oats. 
If he had oats, we were saved. If he had 
no oats, it meant again long hours of travel- 
ing with our hungry horses. 

He had a bag of oats. But he was not 
inclined, at first, to dispose of them, and, as 
a matter of fact, he did not sell them to us 
at all. When we finally got them from him, 
it was only on our promise to send back 
more oats. Money was of:no use to him 
there in the wilderness; but oats meant 
everything. 

Thirty-one horses we drove into that 
little bit of a clearing under the cedar 
trees, perhaps a hundred feet by thirty. 
Such wild excitement as prevailed among 
the horses when the distribution of oats 
began, such plaintive whinnying and rest- 
less stirring! But I think they behaved 


much better than human beings would have 


under the same circumstances. And at 
last each was being fed—such a patheti- 
cally small amount, too, hardly more than 
a handful apiece, it seemed. In his eager- 
ness, the Little Boy’s horse breathed in 
some oats, and for a time it looked as. 
though he would cough himself to death. 

The wood-cutter’s wife was there. We 
were the one excitement in her long months 
of isolation. I can still see her rather 
pathetic face as she showed me the lace she 
was making, the one hundred and one ways 
in which she tried to fill her lonely hours. 

All through the world there are such 
women, shut away from their kind, staying 
loyally with the man they have chosen 
through days of aching isolation. That 
woman had children. She could not take 
them into the wilderness with her, so they 
were in a town, and she was here in the 
forest, making things for them.and fretting ; 
about them and longing for them. There 
was something tragic in her face as she: 
watched us mount to go on. 


. We were to reach Marblemont that day j|- 


and there to leave our horses. After they 
had rested and recovered, Dan Devore was 
to take them back over the range again, 
while we went on to civilization and a rail- 


We promised the wood-cutter to send the 
oats back with the outfit, and, at the same 
time, we sent some magazines to that lonely 
wife and mother on the Skagit. I do not 
know all that we sent her. But I do know 
that we sent her Cosmopolitan. 

Late in the afternoon, we emerged from 
the forest. It was like coming from a dark- 
ened room into the light. One moment we 
were in the aisles of that great greeri cathe- 
dral, the next there was an open road and 
the sunlight and houses. We prodded the 
horses with our heels and raced down the 
toad. Surprised inhabitants came out and 
stared. We waved to them; we loved 
them; we loved houses and dogs and cows 
and apple trees. But most of all we loved 
level places. 

We were in time, too, for the railroad 
strike had not yet taken place. 

As Bob got off his horse, he sang again 
that little ditty with which, during the 
most strenuous hours of the trip, we had 

me familiar. 

“Oh a sailor’s life is bold and free, 

He lives upon the bright blue sea. 

He has to work like h——, of cours. 

But he doesn’t have to ride on a darned 
old horse.” 
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Would He Come 
to the Rescue? 


Two years she had waited—tricking death 
—watching—hoping. She was a white 
woman—alone—captive among savages in 
the heart of Africa. Would her husband come 
to save her? How much longer could she 
What was before her now—after all 
those wild escapes? 
Read this breathless story of Africa by 


RIDER HAGGARD 


Straight into the heart of a breathe 
less story he takes you. From one 
moment to the next you cannot tell 
what thrill is coming—you are only 
sure it will be a surprise. 

Never was there a writer, per- 
haps, who filled his books with so 
many dramatic situations, so ( 
many wildly exciting moments and 
absorbing passages. From China 
to Peru he takes you—from the Southern 
Cross to the Northern Star—back through the 
ages. ‘There are startling descriptions—vivid 
pictures of weird scenes that astound and de- 
Night you. 

Rider Haggard is the author to read in war ff 
times. He takes you away from the sordid ‘ ~ 
horror of today into the splendid world of 
romance. He stirs your red blood. He completely holds your atten- 
tion with his never ending wealth of big situations, and vivid imagery. 
Mincing words, tedious: conversations hold no place in the crisp, bright 
pages of his works. ; 

Here are the inviting names of the books and the lands into which 
they take you: 

1. Erie Brighteyes—lIceland 
2. Allan Quatermain—Africa 
—Greece 
. “She”—Africa —Constantinople 
5. Montezuma’s Daughter— Mexico 13. Jess—Boers 
—England 14. Swallow—Transvaal 
6. King Solomon’s Mines —Africa 15. 


11. Marie—South Africa 
12. Wanderer’s Neckl 


7. Morning Star—Egypt of the Pharaohs 16. Child of Storm—South Africa 
8. The Pearl Maiden—Jerusalem 17. Spirit of Bembatse—Phoenicia 


18. Nada the Lily—Zululand 
9. Margaret— 19. Elissa—South Central Africa 
10. Heart of the World—Mexico 20. People of the Mist—Africa 
It matters not what books you take up, whether it be a tale of the vo- 
luptuous courts of queens or the wild fearful battle of a man against his fate— 
you can lose yourself inits pages. They literally set fire to your imagination. 
Thousands of copies of his books have been sold, tens of thousands of 
people have read and delighted in them, The business man—the 
scholar—the clerk—all alike find joy in him for he rests you and 
takes you out of yourself. 


Less Fhan Half Price 


Act at once and take advantage of this tempting less than half 
tice offer. This paques start toanew big sell ng campaign. We 

now that the “good word” and “good will” of a few discrimi- 
nating people in each locality is the quickest advertising. 
we make you this short-time cut price for the 20 beautiful 
volumes, but don’t delay. Cut out the coupon on page 
now—while you are looking at it. 

Send the coupon and get the whole 20 volumes, 
crowded with —y with thrilis—crowded 
with adventure. Get all the 20 volumes onapproval. 
If they don’t give you the b-st read- 
ing that you ever had, send them 
back. ut send the coupon 


Cosmo. 
10-17 
McKinlay, 

Stone 
Mackenzie 
30 Irving Place, 
ew York. 


ackenzie There are few more juxurious sets bound in 
30 Irving Place, New York frit nate 


or poultice gi 


and muscles. 


$7.50—money back if not 


_jnermolite 
brings the means of relieving pain right 
into your own home. 
instant use, Jt lasts a life time. 
Your old-fashioned hot water bottle 
ves you heat only. 
Thermolite cives you relief —infusing 
radiant light in addition to soothing 
heat deep into the affected tiss 


Attachable electr: 

light —- ask doctor. 
suntigh your own 

BOOKLET 


6. McFADDIN & 


40 Warren SL, New York 4 ‘ 


INFUSE 


It is ready for 


Both men and women 


are wanted now by railroad compan- 
ies. Men who were not drafted—up to 55 yrs; women 
who realize this is the time to demand a man’s salary. 


$125-$250 a month and ex 
What is a Traffic Inspec- tor? Briefly—he (or she) 
f roams the continent in a Pullman to eguard 
our lives and the Com- peny's money—a perm.- 
anent position of trust. he work is fascinating 
—you meet men and opporcunities you could never meet 
at your desk job. Everyone has dreams of ambition 
—will you continue to dream in these days of ac’ 
FP. P. & qualifies sinogre mcn and women in three months home 
@tudy. Positions open at ence, Write for explanatory booklet K15, 
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(Continued from page 83) 


induce Michael to join in the fun. He con- 
tented himself with sitting down outside the 
rails and looking on. 

- “Why play?” might Michael have asked, 
who had had all play taken out of him. 

But when it came to serious work, he 
was there, even ahead of Jerry. On account 
of hoof-and-mouth disease and of hog- 
cholera, strange dogs were tabu on the 
Kennan ranch. It did not take Michael 
long to learn this, and stray dogs got short 
shrift from him. With never a warning 
bark or growl, in deadly silence, he rushed 
them, slashed and bit them, rolled them 
over and over in the dust, and drove them 
from the place. 

No wild passion of love, such as he had 
had for Steward, did he bear Villa and 
Harley, but he did develop for them a 
great, sober love. He did not go out of 
his way to express it with overtures of 
wrigglings and squirmings and whimpering 
yelpings. Jerry could be depended upon 
for that. But he was always seriously glad 
to be with Villa and Harley, and to receive 
recognition from them next after Jerry. 
Some of his deepest moments of content 
before the fireplace- were to sit beside 
Villa or Harley and lean his head against 
a knee and have a hand, on occasion, drop 
down on his head or gently twist his crinkled 
ear. 

Jerry was even guilty of playing with 
children who happened, at times, to be 
under the Kennan egis. Michael endured 
children for so long as they left him alone. 
If they waxed familiar, he would warn 
them with a bristling of his neck-hair and 
a throaty rumbling, and get up and 
stalk away. 

“T can’t understand it,” Villa would say. 
“He was the fullest of play, and spirits 
and all foolishness. He was much sillier 
and much more excitable than Jerry, 
and certainly noisier. He must have some 
terrible story to tell, if only he could, of 
all that happened between Tulagi and the 
time we found him.” 

“And that may be the least little hint 
of it,” Harley would reply, pointing to 
Michael’s shoulder, where the leopard 
had scarred it on the day Jack, the Aire- 
dale, and Sara, the little green monkey, 
had died. 

“He used to bark; I know he used to 
bark,” Villa would continue. “Why 
doesn’t he bark now?” 

And Harley would point to the scarred 
shoulder and say, 

“That may account for it—and most 
possibly a hundred other things like it of 
which we cannot see the marks.” 

But the time was to come when they 
were to hear him bark again—not once, 
but twice. And both times were to be 
but an earnest of another and graver time 
when, without barking at all, he would 
express in actién the measure of his love 
and worship of them who had taken 
him from the crate and the footlights and 
given him the freedom of the Valley of 
the Moon. 

And in the mean time, running end- 
lessly with Jerry over the ranch, he learned 
all the ways of it and all the life of it 
from the chicken-yards and the duck- 
ponds to the highest pitch of Sonoma 
Mountain He learned where the wild 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
ro pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada, 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Build Up a Business 
of Your Own with 
Our Plan—No Cash 
Investment Required 


If you have some spare time 
that you want to turn into 
money—then you are the 


n we want. 
Por we have a plan that 
will pay you a profit for 
every hour you de- 
vote to it, and it 
will do it "without 
any way interfer- 
ing with anything 


ind the of 

it is that results 

permanent— ev ery 

order given to is year arter year and 

at the o iginal profit. By now you ney 

quickly establish the of business tha’ 

make you independen' 

Why contin ‘e to be at another’s mercy when it is 
— Ty A to start Into business for you! 

Theo. E. Kaiser, whose sful Missourt Repr is shown here, 

is one of our successful ntatives. 

He is making money and thoroughly enjoys the | 

operation of our plan. 

Investigate it yourself. Merely write your name 

on the coupon and we'll at once send you full par- 

Act quent as only a few territories 

ain open. nd the coupon now. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
119 West 40th St., New York City po 
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deer in their season were to be found, 
when they raided the prune- orchard, the 


vineyards, and the apple trees, when they | 


sought the deepest cafions and most secret 
coverts, and when they stamped out in 
open glades and on bare hillsides and 
clashed and clattered their antlers to- 
gether in combat. Under Jerry’s leader- 
ship, always running second and after 
on the narrow trails, as a subdued dog 
should, he learned the ways and habits 
of the foxes, the coons, the weasels, and 
the ring-tail cats that seemed compounded 
of cat and coon and weasel. He came to 
know the ground-nesting birds and the 
difference between the customs of the 
valley-quail, the mountain-quail, and 
the pheasants. 

He knew of the presence of the mountain- 
lion, adrift down from Mendocino County 
ere the first shorthorn calf was slain, and 
came home from the encounter, torn 
and bleeding, to attest what he had dis- 
covered and to be the cause of Harley 
Kennan riding trail next day with a rifle 
across his pommel. 


XXXV 


WINTER came on in its delectable way 
in the Valley of the Moon. The last 
Mariposa lily vanished from the burnt 
grasses as the California Indian summer 
dreamed itself out in purple mists on the 
windless air. Soft rain-showers first broke 
the spell. Snow fell on the summit of 
Sonoma Mountain. At the ranch-house, 
the morning air was crisp and brittle, yet 
midday made the shade welcome, and in the 
open, under the winter sun, roses bloomed 
and oranges, grapefruit, and lemons turned 
togolden-yellow ripeness. Yet, a thousand 
feet beneath, on the floor of the valley, 
the mornings were white with frost. 

And Michael barked twice. The first 
time was when Harley Kennan, astride 
a hot-blooded sorrel colt, tried to make it 
leap a narrow stream. Villa reined in her 
steed at the crest beyond, and, looking 
back into the little valley, waited for the 
colt to receive its lesson. Michael waited, 
too, but closer at hand. At first he lay 
down, panting from his run, by the stream- 
edge. But he did not know horses very 
well, and soon his anxiety for the welfare 
of Harley Kennan brought him to his 
feet. Harley was gentle and persuasive 
and all patience as he strove to make the 
colt take the leap. The urge of voice and 
Tein was of the mildest; but the animal 
balked the take-off each time, and the 
hot thoroughbredness in its veins madé it 
sweat and lather. The velvet of young 
grass was torn up by its hoofs, and its 
terror of the stream was such that, when 
fetched to the edge ata canter, it stiffened 
and crouched to an abrupt stop, then 
eared on its hind legs. Which was too 
much for Michael. 

He sprang at the horse’s head as it came 
down with forefeet to earth, and, as he 
sprang, he barked. In his bark was 
censure and menace, and, as the horse 
reared again, he leaped into the air after 
It, his teeth clipping together as he just 

Tély missed its nose. 

Villa rode back down the slope to the 
*pposite bank of the stream. 


‘Mercy!” she cried. ‘Listen to him! 
He S actually barking!” 


‘He thinks the colt is trying to do some | 


€ to me,” Harley said. “He hasn’t 
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much grace as ina woman’s floatin?, draperies. 
In its fine woods and rich fabrics, there is 
the same luxuriousness as in her furs and satins; 
and in its subdued elegance, the fitting, back- 

ground for her beauty. 


Karpen Furniture 


is the furniture which charmin’ women choose for 
their homes — dignified, handsome, splendidly 
comfortable. Its possession is a lasting one; its 
beauty outlives changin3, fashions. 


Send for Book 910 of Karpen Designs 


showing modern and period designs, obtainable singly or in 
suites. Mailed on receipt of 14c in stamps. 


S. KARPEN.& BROS. 
900 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 37th St. and Broadway, New York 


ir’ the lines of Karpen Furniture there is as 


This high-back wing chair, 
tn the period 
is graceful in outline an 
artistic in carving,with Kar- 
penesque cushions. It is part 
of a complete living-room 
suite in the same period. 


of every 
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Get ready now to fix that next one right—to put on a patch the quickest, surest, 
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OUTFIT COMPLETE. 


REPAIR THREE PUNCTURES AT OUR EXPENSE 

Buy Marvel Jr. today. Use it for three repairs. If it isn't absolutely satisfactory— 

If you aren't fully convinced it is worth ten times more than F two money—send 
lelay 


it back. We'll return your $1.00 gladly—no argument—no , > 
Remember—material for six complete puncture repairs comes with the Marvel Jr. a Sp 
Everything furnished ready to use. Enough material furnished free to more x > 
than pay for the entire outfit! And our money-back guarantee on every bit of it. OF om 
Don't wait longer—don't spend a single cent more of money Marvel Jr. will s 9 Oy 
save you on repairs. (Buy from your dealer TODAY. If he can’t supply PF Pe : 
- you order direct.) 
Double Your Tire Mileage with Marvel Sr. Vulcanizer 
ve $1.00 to $2.00 on every casing repair. SE 
low-vuts better than new. aterial fur- 
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forgotten how to bark. He’s reading the 
colt F yu are 
“Tf he gets him by the nose, it will be ° ; ec ae 
more than a lecture,” Villa warned. “Be ° sending a a 
careful, Harley, or he will.” gift to a 
The next time Michael barked was when |} friend who 
Harley, on the same hot-blood mount, |] Jikes to read 
strove to close a poorly hung gate on the z 
steep pitch of a mountain wood road. |} 1 bed noth- 
the ad to his man |} ing could be 
god as long as he could, then flew at the . 
colt’s head in a frenzy of barking. 
“ Anyway, his barking helped,” Harley || Prate than 


conceded, as’ he managed to close the the 
others will find that Bailey’s rubber Com- 
plexion Brush for bathing is unequaled for the gate. Michael must certainly have told 4 
child or adult. removes ithe grime and dead the colt that he’d give him ‘what for’ if 
skin ia a healthy glow without irritation. “It is. per. he didn’t behave.” 
tly sanit ean, and m: used t 4 ” 
family. Millions in Bailey's every At any rate he Ss not tongue-tied, ‘ BED MP 
Beiley’s Rubber Complexion Brash, 50 conts Villa laughed, “even if he isn’t very LA 
Bailey’s Petite Complexion Brush, 25 cents loquacious.” ; (Clamps to Wood or Metal Bed, Price $6.08) 
All toilet goods dealers or mailed for price. And Michael’s loquacity never went 


Baby’s Teeth | | farther. Nor did he bark when he attacked The Dim-a-lite attachment on 
* cut without irritation. | | strange dogs that strayed upon the ranch. |} 2eW models adds to the supreme 
tenth “He fights like a veteran,” Harley re-|| popularity of Emeralite Bed 
them soft ;the ringcom- | | marked, after witnessing one such en-|] Lamps because the light can be 
child, preventing con- | | counter. ‘‘He’s cold-blooded. There’s|| turned down. Can be attached to 


vulsions dnd cholera in- 


fantum. At dealers. no excitement in him.” any round, square, vertical or hori- 


“‘He’s old before his time,” Villa said. 
(il zontal bed post. Their handsome 
TOOTH BRUSH. Hl 


“There - no heart of ' left - him, appearance, workmanship and the 
and no desire for speech. Just the same way they focus the light with the 


deaters he loves me, ead you" original green glass shade makes 
cours 
Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel. | | _ | Without having to be voluble about E 8 li 8 h 8 ferred bed | 
Ideal for massaging the gums and washing the tongue. | | it,’ her husband completed for her. meralite the preferre amp 
Can be used with any tooth wash or powder. Best for "es . a : . h 
children’s use— sanitary — no bristles to come out. You can see it shining in those quiet every where. 


No. 1, 25c; No.2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 


é Made to prevent pricking and 
a disfiguring the forefinger in 
tes sewing or embroidery. Three 
sizes — small, medium and 
large. Turn inside out count- 
ing bills or papers. 


f his,’ sh 1 d. 
ea eee Booklet showing 30 other styles for home 


The man, like the mountain-lion, which and office on request. 


Michael had encountered up the mountain, 

had strayed down from the wilds of Men- H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 

docino County, following the ruggedest 

a mountain stretches, and, at night, crossin 

the farmed valley spaces where the 

This tip won't slip on any surface. | | ence of man was a danger to him. Like 

Made in five sizes, internal dives, | | the mountain-lion, the man was an enemy Months 

74 in.; No. 20, 1 in.; No. 21, 1° in. 


ak price At deaters, | | to man, and all men were his enemies, 


MaAILep sc Eacu 


; 30 cents per pair seeking his life which he had forfeited in 
100-page Catalogue of Everything ways more terrible than the lion, which oO ay 
in Rubber Goods, Free. 


BAILEY RUBBER CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. had merely killed calves for food. 


Like the mountain-lion, the man was Talter-teeee 


3 to-Order 
— a killer. But, unlike the lion, his vague Look into this offer, 
description and the narrative of his deeds 
or. We pay were in all the newspapers, and mankind y oat 
ie hi was a vast deal more interested in him than \ value return at our ex- 
this man ° nse. Otherwise take 
$50.00 a in the lion. The lion had slain calves in 6 months to pay. 
na sath for upland pastures. But the man, for 
< es purposes of robbery, had slain an entire 
his spare family. 
time For two weeks the man had eluded and 


exceeded pursuit. His last crossing had 
been from the mountains of the Russian 
River, across wide-farmed Santa Rosa 
Valley to Sonoma Mountain. For two 
days he had laired and rested, sleeping 
much, in the wildest and most inaccessible 
precints of the Kennan ranch. With him 
he had carried coffee stolen from the last 
house he had raided. One of Harley Ken- 
nan’s Angora goats had furnished him with 
meat. Four times he had slept the clock 
around from exhaustion, rousing on oc- 
money and who will not hesitate to do the thing chat will secure it for them. casion, like any animal, to eat voraciously 


We bavea real money-making opportun'ty, and we are in the market for 


several menand women to manage territory now available, an excep. | Of the goat’S meat, to drink large quantities 


Do you want 
his chance— 
the same op- 
portunity he 
had? 


OOO Reward 
iven in gold to anyone 
who can prove that we do 
not actually operate our owt 
great tailoring shops 
make to order, from customer § 

every man’s garment ordered from us. 


wality buying and direct selling, 


you can make good at and under cur Instruction | OF coffee hot or cold, and to sink down ; tailor made-to-order garment 

tell you that handed, into heavy but nightmare-ridden sleep. | | This Big Style Bos 

pow we cannot always offer choice territory as is now available. | its efficient organization and _ intricate from, the cand 

__ | inventions, including electricity, had closed te Get 

him. The spoken word had located him in 

the wild cafions of Sonoma Mountain Stanley-Roger* 
ni and fringed the mountain with posses of 1015 Jackson Bird 

: peace officers and detachments of armed Chicago, lil 
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Sons and Fathers Meet at Billiards 


—MAN TO MAN! 


Play Carom and Pocket Billiards in your home and rear red-blooded boys. 
Unite all members of your family in this life-long comradeship. Homes need the protection 
of these fascinating pastimes shared in common—you owe your boys and girls your own society. 


Parents who secured home tables for their young folks write us that they themselves can 
hardly wait each day for the “Billiard Hour.” 


IOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Not toys—but scientific Carom.and Pocket Biliiard Expert Book of 33 Carom and Pocket Games and 
Tables with fast Monarch cushions, accurate angles and High Class Outfit of Balls, Cues, etc., given with every 
ever-level playing beds. Brunswick. 

Handsome designs in oak and mahogany. Regular or SEND FOR BILLIARD BOOK FREE 


4 
folding styles in sizes to fit all homes. onthe, bo billiard exhilerates mim mind and body, aids digestion 


EASY TERMS—BALLS, ETC., FREE See bm tables in apes ole vepnedajons and get our low 


; i —The Home Magnet.” your ess today 
Brunswick prices range from $35 upward, according without fail for free copy. 


to size and design. Popular Purchase Plan lets you Tue BEUNSWICK-RALKE-COLLENDER (?- 
play while you pay—on low monthly payments. - Dept. 53 S, $23-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER (2. 


I Dept. 53 S, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


i You may send me free*copy of your color-book —“BILLIARDS — 
Home Magnet,” and tell about your home trial offer. 
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“Baby Grand” 
DEALERS: Write for agency 
proposition without delay. 
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Bath Fables Powder 
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SOLE DISTRIBUTORS» 
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farmers. More terrible to them than any 
mountain-lion was a man-killing man 
astray in their landscape. The telephone 
on the Kennan ranch and the telephones 
on all other ranches abutting on Sonoma 
Mountain had rung often and transmitted 
purposeful conversations and arrange- 
ments. 

So it happened, when the posses had 
begun to penetrate the mountain, and 
when the man was compelled to make a 
daylight dash down into the Valley of the 
Moon to cross over to the mountain 
fastnesses that lay between it and Napa 
Valley, that Harley Kennan rode out on 
the hot-blooded colt he was training. 
He was not in pursuit of the man who had 
slain the postmaster of Chisholm and his 
family. The mountain was alive with 
man-hunters, as he well knew, for a score 
had bedded and eaten at the ranch-house 
the night before. So the meeting of Harley 
Kennan with the man was unplanned. 

It was not the first meeting with men 
the man had had that day. During the 
preceding night, he had noted the camp- 
fires of several posses. At dawn, at- 
tempting to break forth down the south- 
western slopes of the mountain toward 
Petaluma, he had encountered not less 
than five separate detachments of dairy- 
ranchers, all armed with Winchesters and 
shotguns. Breaking back to cover, the 
chase hot on his heels, he had run full-tilt 
into a party of village youths from Glen 
Ellen and Caliente. Their squirrel- and 
deer-rifles had missed him, but his back 
had been peppered with birdshot, the 
leaden pellets penetrating maddeningly in 
a score of places just under the skin. 

In the rush of his retreat down the 
cafion slope, he had plunged into a bunch of 
shorthorn steers, which, far more startled 
than he, had rolled him on the forest floor, 
trampled over him in their panic, and 
smashed his rifle under their hoofs. 
Weaponless, desperate, stinging and aching 
from his superficial wounds and bruises, 
he had circled the forest slopes along deer- 
paths, crossed two cafions, and begun to 
descend the horse-trail he found in the 
third. 

It was on this trail, going down, that 
he met the reporter coming up. The re- 
porter was—well, just a reporter, from the 
city, knowing only city ways, who. had 
never before engaged in a man-hunt. The 
livery horse he had rented down in the 
valley was a broken-kneed, jaded, and 
spiritless creature that stood calmly while 
its rider was*dragged from its back by the 
wild-looking and violently impetuous man 
who sprang out around a sharp turn of 
the trail. The reporter struck at his assail- 
ant once with his riding-whip. Then he 
received a beating such as he had often 
written up about sailor rows and saloon 
frequenters, but which, for the first time, 
it was his lot to experience. 

To the man’s disgust, he found the re- 
porter unarmed save for a pencil and a 
wad of copy-paper. Out of his disappoint- 
ment in not securing a weapon, he beat 
the reporter up some more, left him wail- 
ing among the ferns, and, astride the re- 
porter’s horse, urging it on with the 
reporter’s whip, continued down the trail. 

Jerry, ever keenest on the hunting, 
had ranged farther afield than Michael 
as the pair of them accompanied Harley 
Kennan on his early-morning ride. Even 
so, Michael, at the heels of his master’s 


AWARM GARAGE 
ALL WINTER 


You can avoid winter starting 
delays by keeping your garage 
warm. e engine and carbure- 
tor always operate at full efh- 
ciency. No frozen radiators, 
cracked water jackets, or cracked |” 
body varnish. There’s safety, 
economy and comfort in equip- - 
ping your garage with a Scien- 
tific Garage Gas Heater. 
The Scientific is the standard 
appliance for warming garages. 

k your gas company to tell 
you about it. 
The Scientific is safe, economical 
and efficient. You use no matches 
for lighting and the heater can- 
not be opened while gas is burn- 
ing. No chance for fire to get 
out of heater. 
The Scientific keeps a steady 
circulation of heat through the 
garage. It is also inexpensive 
to install and operate. 

Send now for our booklet, 

**Winter Motoring’’ 


COMPANY 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL 
DRAWING - PAINTING 


Bea Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; paint in Water Colors or 
Oil. Let us develop your talent. Free Scho 
ship Award. Your name and address brings 
you full particulars by return mail and our 
illustrated Art Annual Free. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 207, OMAHA, NEB. 


An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
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licl d the growth 


thus 
of the hair, Relieves the scalp of 


su u, send $1.00 
Sond’ ide tor Trial Size 
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BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street Dept. c. 
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hose, did not see or understand the be- 

‘ning of the catastrophe. For that 

matter, neither did Harley. Where a 

eight-foot bank came down to the 
steep 
edge of the road along which he was riding, 
Harley and the hot-blooded colt were 
gartled by an eruption through the 
screen of manzanita bushes above. Look- 

, he saw a reluctant horse and a 
forceful rider plunging in mid-air down 
ypon him. In that flashing glimpse, even 
as he reined and spurred to make his own 
horse leap sidewise out from under, Harley 
Kennan observed the scratched ‘skin and 
tom clothing, the wild-burning eyes, and 
the haggardness, under the scraggly growth 
of beard, of the man-hunted man. 

The livery horse was justifiably re- 
luctant to make that leap out and down 
the bank. Too painfully aware of the 
penalty its broken knees and rheumatic 
joints must pay, it dug its hoofs into the 
steep slope of moss and only sprang out 
and clear in the air in order to avoid a 
fal. Even so, its shoulder impacted 
against the shoulder of the whirling colt 
below it, overthrowing the latter. Harley 
Kennan’s leg, caught under against the 
earth, snapped, and the colt, its neck 
broken, lay upon it. 

Tohis utter disgust, the man, pursued by 
an armed countryside, found Harley Ken- 
nan, his latest victim, like the reporter, 
tobe weaponless. Dismounted, he snarled 
in his rage and disappointment and 
deliberately kicked the helpless man in 
the side. He had drawn back his foot 
for the second kick when Michael took a 
hand—or a leg, rather—sinking his teeth 
into the calf of the back-drawn leg about 
to administer the kick. 

With a curse, the man jerked his leg 
cleat, Michael’s teeth ribboning flesh 
and trousers. 

“Good boy, Michael!’”’ Harley applaud- 
ed from where he lay, helplessly pinioned 
under his horse. ‘“‘Hey, Michael,” he 
continued, lapsing back into béche-de-mer; 
“chase ’m that white fella marster outa 
here along bush!” 

“Till kick your head off for that,” 
theman gritted at Harley through his teeth. 

Savage as were his acts and utterance, 
the man was nearly ready to cry. The 
long pursuit, his hand against all mankind 
and all mankind against him, had begun 
to break his stamina. He was surrounded 
byenemies. Even youths had risen:up and 
peppered his back with birdshot, and beef- 
cattle had trod him underfoot and smashed 
his rifle. Everything conspired against 
him. And now it was a dog that had 
slished down his leg. He was on the death- 
toad. Never before had this impressed him 
with such clear certainty. Everything was 
against him. His desire to cry was hys- 
terical, and hysteria, in a desperate man, is 
Prone to express itself in terrible, savage 
Ways. Without rime or reason, he was pre- 
~ to carry out his threat to kick Har- 
ty Kennan to death. Not that Kennan 
. done anything to him. On the con- 
raw f It was he who had attacked Kennan, 
wuring him down on the road and break- 
ing his leg under his: horse. But Harley 
einan was a man, and all mankind was 

fnemy; and, in killing Kennan, in 

‘ome vague way it appeared to him that 

. Was avenging himself, at least in part, 

hie din general. Going down him- 

¥; ht death, he would drag what he could 
m into the red ruin. 
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Serve your country! 
Save your money! 


The President has issued a proclamation to 
the American people in which he says: 

“This is the time for America to correct 
her unpardonable fault of wastefulness and 
extravagance. Let every man and every woman 
assume the duty of careful, provident use and 
expenditure as a public duty, as a dictate of 
patriotism which no one can now ever expect 
to be excused or forgiven for ignoring.” 

It is to the United States that the Allies 
look for financial support jin the great struggle. 
Lloyd George predicted that the war would 
be won with “silver bullets,” meaning the 
bank roll. And now it is the high privilege 
of all Americans to serve their country by practising these 
sensible economies that will enable us to raise billions 


of dollars which in turn can be loaned to carry through 


the fight. 

And what does all this mean to YOU? Simply this: 
That it is your duty to eliminate every bit of useless waste 
extravagance and to save every dollar Fg can. 
For right now thrift is a patriotic virtue of the finest - 
sort. Furthermore, it is vitally necessary because the 
burden of taxation will reach into every American home 
and render it imperative to study — of the house- 
hold budget so that you can meet the increased cost of 
living still save money. 

Most Men and Women Make 

a Fizzle of Saving Money 


because have no System to guide 
them. 


Woolson’s Eco: Book 
every went—for i t, 

school, vacations, candy, 


Face the Facts! Know Where Your 
Money Goes! Save Today! 

You probably know that your h hold and p I 
expenses are too high; that for every dollar you spend for 
necessary things you another dollar for unnecessary | 

way’ 

Don’t be a financial floater any longer. 
son’s Economy Ex; Book a trial in your 
never go back to the old, wasteful, thriftless 
will help you save a definite 

It’s been tried and tested for fifteen years now. 


lust give Wool. 


surprising 

that, if you will adopt the Woolson suggestions, You. 
have your income under control.and be solidly on the road 
to financial ind e. We promise you this. We 
know a Woolson book. can help you get there. 

; The Head of a Big tion wrote recently: Me 
sons nomy Expense is, IN my opinion, it 
book that onal possibly be placed in the hands of a young 
man or woman, or in the hands of a-young married couple. 
It will train them in habits of thrift and money manage- 
ment. It is a simple and efficient way of applying an 
accounting and saving system to the family income. We 
have used it for years in our family.” 

will show you, at the 

month, each year, just w 


earning money, but none at all into theatre, and the many other 
ing it. channels through which it 
They usually figure that so long as it ~~ away. It systemati- 
out to pay rent, grocer, clothi cally our expen- 
medicine, insurance, with a few dollars left ditures, andshows youex- 
over for the theatre or a vacation, they have _actly where the waste oc- 
done as well as they have a right to expect. curs, so that you can stopit. <A 
They say, “Oh wat when I earn more I'll SEND NO MONEY. “de George 
in to save. I've tried to bank a few : ¥. Woolson 
dollars from time to time, but it’s so dis- | Examine the book first in y/, Company. 
couraging. Just when I think I'm getting | your home. We want to 116 W. 32nd St. 
ahead, I there’s another bill to pay. send you a copy of New York City 
It's no use. I can’t save on my present Woolson y Without obligation 
income.” Book free to examine for five lease send me, all 
But there is use! The fault is not with days. Find out all about it p wernt prepaid, your 
the income. It’s with the individual belore risking penny. 
nothing else. Whether you earn $1,000 or decide whether = wish 
é think you the book. 


$10,000, you can have a definite plan of bg it or not. 


accounting for every dollar. You can make i 
saving a habit. 


your money instead of the slave of your debts. now. 


116 West 32nd Street 


ou can be the master of _ the price, $1.75 Mail the coupon 
charges 


GEORGE Y. WOOLSON & COMPANY 


New York City 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your super- 
fluous flesh will positively disappear. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER’S 

Famous Medicated 

RUBBER GARMENTS 
For Men and Women 

vation. Endorsed 

FROWN ERADIOATOR ........-- $2.00 


CHIN 2.00 
NECK and OHIN REDUCER...... 3.00 
RUASSIBRE 6.00 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER ........- 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Ings, Jackets, ete., for the 

of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. In- 


Lemsisryh to those suffering from rheumatism. 


Get the : 
Big Pay a 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED 


Hundreds of good positions open. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Earn while you learn. 
Write today for large list of openings and testi- 
monials from hundreds of our Members we have 
placed in good positions paying $100 to $500 a 
inonth. ddress nearest office. 

Dept.3R NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N 
CHIOAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISOO 
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& The Road to Financial Independence 
> Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is built to keep 
.- track of your money 4 four years. Two minutes daily 
ee will keep it up to date. You will know exactly where you 
- stand, moneywise, at any time. It will show you some 
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with eoutll beck. 8. E. Cor. S4th st, York - 


Let us make. 
you a smart, per- 
fect fitting $25 suit 
or Overcoat to 
your measure for 
$15. 

If our clothes do not 
fit or please you, we 
wiil refund your money 
and any transportation 
charges you may have 
paid. 

That’s the pledge on 
which this great tailor- 
ing business has been 
built during 40 years. 
That’s the pledge 
by which we ask 
to make you a suit 
or overcoat. 


Style Book FREE 
64 Samples 

We have no agents or representa- 
tives. Our only salesman is our 
catalogue. It travels by mail and 
asks no pay for doing its work. 
That’s why we guarantee a fine 
$25 suit or overcoat made to your 
special measure at $15. 


Whether you have ever ordered clothes by 1 
mail or not, send for Style Book and A. 
64 samples to-night. The request ae 
places you under no obligation atte” 
and the catalogue will undoubt- Aged 
edly save you many dollars. As 4 


110 Walker St., 
New York 


SHORTHAND 
TYPEWRITING 


LEARN AT HOME — NEW WAY 
Kiemarkable new method saves 19 the time, saves two thirds the expense. 
‘Typewrite 80 to 100 words @ minute. Write 125 to 150 words a minute in 
rhorthand. Guaranteed. Entire Course on Trial. Complete Business Training 
included. Write for new book explaining the secrets of the New Way. Address 
The Tulloss School. 1635 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


the latest fashion in Dresses, Coats, | 
Salts, Skirts, Corsets. for maternity 
wear in as great a variety as other 
firms offer normal women, together 
with equally valuable “Baby Needs.” 


EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


Write for it today and.learn how to dress fashionably, 
omingly, and without extra expense, both before 

and after baby’s birth, in pretty clothes with patented 

adjustments which insure perfect fit and even hang 

ai all times without aiteration. 

These stylish garments conceal the condition, allow 

mothers-to-be to enjoy the normal social life without 

embarrassment. 

pm. prepay all charges ; guarantee s-tisf.ction or refund — ne 
ress Sth Ave. at 

Lane Bryant Ton 

Largest Manufacturer of Maternity Apparel intheWorld 


But ere he could kick the man on the 
ground; Michael was back upon him. His 
other calf and trouser’s leg were ribboned 
as he tore clear. Then, catching Michael 
in mid-leap with a kick that reached him 
under the chest, he sent him flying through 
the air, off the road and down the slope. 
As mischance would have it, Michael did 
not reach the ground. Crashing through 
a scrub manzanita bush, his body was 
caught and pinched in an acute fork a 
yard above the ground. 

“Now,” the man announced grimly 
to Harley, “I’m going to do what I said. 
I’m just going to kick your head clean off.” 

“And I haven’t done a thing to you,” 
Harley parleyed. “I don’t so much mind 
being murdered, but I’d like to know what 
I’m being murdered for.” 

“Chasing me for my life,” the man 
snarled, as he advanced. “I know your 
kind. You’ve all got it in for me, and I 


ain’t got a chance except to give you. 


yours. I’ll take a whole lot of it out on 
you.” 

Kennan was thoroughly aware of the 
gravity of his peril. Helpless himself, a 
man-killing lunatic was about to kill 
him and to kill him most horribly. Mi- 
chael, a prisoner in the bush, hanging 
head downward in the manzanita from 
his loins squeezed in the fork, and strug- 
gling vainly, could not come to his defense. 

The man’s first kick, aimed at Harley’s 
face, he blocked with his forearm; and, 
before the man could make a second kick, 
Jerry erupted on the scene. Nor did he 
need encouragement or direction from his 
love-master. He flashed at the man, 
sinking his teeth harmlessly into the 
slack of the man’s trousers at the waist; 
band above the hip, but by his weight 
dragging him half down to.the ground. 

And upon Jerry the man turned with 
an increase of madness. In truth, all the 
world was against him. The very land- 
scape rained dogs upon him. But from 
above, from the slopes of Sonoma Moun- 
tain, the cries and calls of the trailing 
posses caught his ear and deflected his 
intention. They were the pursuing death, 
and it was from them that he must escape. 
With another kick at Jerry, hurling him 
clear, he leaped astride the reporter’s horse, 
which had continued to stand without 
movement or excitement, in utter apathy, 
where he had dismounted from it. 

The horse went into a reluctant and 
stiff-legged gallop, while Jerry followed, 
snarling and growling his wrath at so 
high a pitch that almost he squalled. 

“Tt’s all right, Michael,” Harley soothed. 

“Take it easy. Don’t hurt yourself. 
The trouble’s over. Anybody’ll happen 
along any time now and get us out of this 
fix ” 


But the smaller branch of the two com- 
posing the fork broke, and Michael fell 
to the ground, landing in momentary 
confusion on his head and_ shoulders. 
The next moment he was on his feet and 
tearing down the road in the direction of 
Jerry’s noisy pursuit. Jerry’s noise broke 
in a sharp cry of pain that added wings 
to Michael’s feet. Michael passed him 
rolling helplessly on the road. 

What had happened was that the livery 
horse, in its stiff-jointed, broken-kneed 
gallop, had stumbled, nearly fallen, and, 
in its sprawling recovery, had accidentally 
stepped on Jerry, bruising and breaking 
his fore leg. 
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And the man, looking back and seg 
Michael close upon’ decided that 
was still another dog attacking him, But 
he had no fear of dogs. It was men, with 
their rifles and shotguns, that might byj 
him to ultimate grief. Nevertheless, the 
pain of his bleeding legs, lacerated by 
Jerry and Michael, maintained his rage 
against dogs. 

“More dogs,” was his bitter thought 
as he leaned out and brought his whip 
down across Michael’s face. 

To his surprise, the dog did not wing 
under the blow. Nor, for that matter, dij 
he yelp or cry out from the pain. Nor did 
he bark or growl or snarl. He closed in 
as though he had not received the blow, 
and as though the whip was not brandished 
above him. 

As Michael leaped for his right leg, he 
swung the whip down, striking him square. 
ly on the muzzle midway between nog 
and eyes. . Deflected by the blow, Michael 
dropped back to earth and ran on with his 
longest leaps, to catch up and make his 
next spring. 

But the man had noticed another thing 
At such close range, bringing .his. whip 
down, he could not ‘help. noting ‘that 
Michael had kept his eyes open under 
the blow. Neither had he winced nor 
blinked as the whip, slashed down on him, 
The thing was uncanny. It was something 
new in the way of dogs. 

Michael sprang again; the man timed 
him again with the whip, and he saw the 
uncanny thing repeated. By neither wince 
nor blink had the dog acknowledged the 
blow. 

And then an entirely new kind of fear 
came upon the man. Was this the end 
for him, after all he had gone through? 
Was this deadly silent, rough-coated terrier 
the thing destined to destroy him where 
men had failed? He did not even know 
that the dog was real. Might it not be 
some terrible avenger, out of the mystery 
beyond life, placed to beset him and 
finish him finally on this road that he was 
convinced was surely the death-road? 
The dog was not real. It could not be real. 
The dog did not live that could take 
full-arm whip-slash without wince or 
flinch. - 

Twice again, as the dog sprang, he d¢- 
flected it with accurately delivered blow. 
And the dog came on with the same 
surety and silence. The man surrendered 
to his terror, clapping heels to his horse’ 
old ribs, beating it over the head and under 
the belly with the whip until it galloped 
as it had not galloped in years. Even 
on that apathetic steed, the terror descent: 
ed. It was not terror of the dog, 
which it knew to be only a dog, but 
terror of the rider. In the past, its knees 
had been broken and its joints stiffened 
forever by drunken-mad riders who had 
hired him from the stables. And het 
was another such drunken-mad ride- 
for the horse sensed the man’s terror 
who ached his ribs with the weight of hii 
heels and beat him cruelly over face al 
nose and ears. 

The best speed of the horse was 2% 
very great, not great enough to ott 
distance Michael, although it was fast 
enough to give the latter only infrequent! 
opportunities to spring for the mans leg. 
But each spring was met by the unvaryiné 
whip-blow that by its very weight ¢ 
flected him in the air. Though hist 
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Name Your Own Salary 


HE trained executive today practically names his own salary. He does not 


look for a position—the position looks for him. 
departmental executives and assistants were never before so 
The late James J. Hill, in his search 


managers, 


scarce, nor their opportunities so plentiful. 


Capable business 


for executive timber, made the significant statement that “There will never be too 
many trained executives. Every trained executive multiplies the value of the men 
under him to the exact extent of his training.” 


LaSalle Extension University 


“‘ The World’s Greatest Extension University ”’ 


helps ambitious, capable men 
qualify for this highly profit- 
able profession of “business execu- 
tive.’ By means of the La Salle 
Course and Service in Business Ad- 
ministration, you can acquire the 
broadest and most practical founda- 
tion possible for your business 
future, You can sit in a managerial chair 
with perfect confidence that you are mastcr 
of yourself, your men, and any problem of 
business management—finance, sales, trans- 
Prtetion— that comes to you for solution. 
You will know. You will know that you know. 
And because you know, you will name your 
own salary. Business is making a never end 
Ang search for just such men and pays their 
ice to get them. 


Not long ago a person making 
a year was considered a “‘top- 
notcher.”” Today it is nothing to hear of 
men, without a cent of invested capital, 
ng $25,000 to $50,000 in annual salaries. 
cewe have even been known to make a mil- 
ion dollars yearly, Many of them started as 
¢ ice boys; some are still in their thirties. 
ou can find them with almost any of our 
Fe railroads, banking institutions, automo- 
we companies, steel corporations, packing 
firms and business houses. 


President of Steel Co. 
When 35 Years Old 


Charles M. Schwab was 

made pres- 

the reel Company 
ident of t 5. Ste 

ation at 89, Geo. W. Perkins became 8d viee- 


Secretary of the Treasury, at 33; 
present of at years of age, 
one ©: icago’s largest banks. 

very one of them began at the bottom. 


La Salle Extension University, Chicago, II: 


Yet these men claim no special gen- 
ius or talent for their great successes. 
here was no element of ‘‘luck’’ or “‘pull’’ or 
special advantage that played in their favor. 
ey are thinkers and students. They posse: 
nized that the big end of business is the ad- 
ministrative end; so they studied it. They 
trained themselves for higher executive 
responsibilities while doing their daily work. 


Profit From Their 
Experience 


Their whole program of personal 
and mental efficiency training; their 
knowledge of fundamental business princi- 

les which alone account for their rapid rise 

rom the humblest beginnings to the highest 
rewardsof business, are now available to you. 
You can profit by their experience. You can 
benefit by the wealth of business knowledge 
that such men as these and hundreds of others 
have learned first hand in the great World of 
Business. Three hundred business experts 
have spent years umulating, systematiz- 
ing and simplifying this valuable information 
so that you can get it clearly, easily and 
quickly in the La Salle Business Administra- 
tion Course and Service. , 


Write for “Business Leader- 
ship.”—It Tells How You 
Can Enter This Biggest 
of All Professions 


The business executive is a pro- 
fessional man just as the lawyer or 
doctor is a professional man. In this day of 
gig Me, ted busi he can no 
more rely merely upon personal experience 

fie trained. "“Busi- 


Your spare time, a little each day, 
is eno’ for you to complete th 
wonderfully profitable training in modern 


business principles and practice. The mod- 
erate cost of the course may be pus a little 
ata time if desired. As a final assurance, 

ou are given the La Salle Money-Back 
Gontauts: If, after completing this course, 


you are not satisfied for any reason what- 


ever, your fees will be refunded upon request. 


Act Now! War Conditions 
Increase the Need for 
Trained Executives 


your country a service equally as vital by in- 


your 
self for more responsible work 


So mail the coupon now. Find out 


for yourself about this business pro- 
fession that offers so much and finds so few 
trained men to meet its needs. “‘Business 
Leadership”’ will show you how you can 
win the great rewards it has to give. Send 
for it today. No cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 


La Salle Extension University, 
Dep 


Send me without cost or obli 
“Business Leadership” and fu 


Name 


t. B-1055, Chicago, Il.’ 


tion your book 
details regard- 
ing your course of training for executive work. 


La Salle Students 
and Graduates 


now be found i fi ecutive 
departments of practical all” the’ rail- 


usiness houses an rgan- 
ions in the United States. rominent 

usiness concerns can be named fh each of 
which 100 to 900 or more La Salle students or 
ents are employed in responsible routes, 
Es ployed in responsible positions. 


Pennsylvania R.R. . . . 913 
American Telegraph & 
TelephoneCompany . 259 


U.S. Steel Corporation . . 250 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.. . 564 

Armour 


Chicago & N. 392 
Ford Motor Company . . 122 
Swift¢s Company . . 187 


Standard OilCompany . . 140 


Among the numerous firms and corporations 
loying 50 to 100 

Western Electric Company 
International Harvester Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Wells a Express Company 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

and 

ei every important railroad company in the 

than 125,000 men in ive business life 


including | 
including a large number of corporation offi- 
cials have enrolled rece * 


usiness experts, ro- 
ters, special 


Free Consulting 
Service 
As a LaSalle 


will also be 
titled to the free use of bar Consulting Service 


equippe ractical 
tinctive service which cannot be supplied by 


Cut Out This Coupon and Mail Today. vegeuaneeree 


Present Position 


Street 


City 
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reason for prompt action. residen essional men, text w 
Wilson has sounded the keynote. Your coun- 
try needs the best that you have in you, Positions can fe found throughout the entire 
Thousands of executive and highly paid nglish speaking world. 
positions have been left vacant by the de- 
mand for men to take positions as officers in 
the new army. Their place in business must 
be filled even better than before. If you 
when, you need special help or counsel.” La 
Salle Extension University is a clearing house 
of business information and through its many 
nighly specialized departments is or. ized 
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And You Pull bewn 
Your Light Bills 5 


National Electric 
You Can Turn Down This Electric Lamp 


Think what this means in comfort, in 

convenience, in safety at night and actual © 
economy. 

TURNED HIGH: it gives a beautiful, 
clear, white Mazda light. 

TURNED LOW: gives enough light to see 
by in hall, stairs, bedroom, nursery, sick- 
room, closet, cellar, porch, garageand barn. 


Costs %c burned low, all night. 


wont HY 


A Convenience That Comforts and Saves 


It’s the best burglar insurance in the 
world—burglars shun the lighted house. 
Hylo means night safety in emergencies— 
enough light to see by—no stumbling. 


Fits the Regular Socket 


Full light, turned low or out at the touch of a 
string. Thestandard1s5yvears. Recommended 
by thousands of Electric Light Companies and 
Dealers every where. 
HYLO Lamps, turned low, use one- 
half the Electricity, and give twice the 
Candlepower of other devices. A 
clear, white light—not a red hot wire. 


Hylo Carbon Hylo Mazda 
25 or 5 Watts 
* 20 or 1% Candle- 
power 
40 or 5 Watts 
Candlepower 39 or j Candle- 
power 
Price 60¢ Price goc 


HYLO Mazda for Private Home and Farm 
plants. Same price—30 or 32 volts. 


The HYLO Lamp saves its price in reduced 
Electric Light Bills four or five times during 
its life and gives you all the advantages and 
comforts of turning your lamp up or down at 
will. Ask your Electric Light Company, Elec- 
tric or Hardware Dealer or Department Store 
to supply you. 

Every HYLO is back if you 

want 


Write for new Economy 
and Comfort”’ 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of 


General Electric Company 
25 West Broadway New York City 


| each «time clipped together perilously 
close to the man’s leg, each time he fell 
back to earth, where he had to gather him- 
| self together and run at his own top speed 
in order to overtake the terror-stricken 
man on the crazy-galloping horse. 
Enrico Piccolomini saw the chase and 
| was himself in at the finish; and the affair, 
| bis one great adventure in the world, 
| gave him. wealth as well as material for 
conversation to the end of his days. Enrico 
Piccolomini was a wood-chopper on the 
Kennan ranch. On a rounded knoll, 
overlooking the road, he had first heard the 
galloping hoofs of the horse and the crack 
of the whip-blows on its body. Next, he 
had seen the running battle of the man, 
the horse, and the dog. When directly 
beneath him, not twenty feet distant, 
he saw the dog leap, in its queer, silent 
way, straight up and into the down- 
smash of the whip, and sink its teeth in 
the rider’s leg. He saw the dog, with its 
weight, as it fell back to earth, drag the 
man half out of the saddle. He saw the 
man, in an effort to recover his balance, 
put his own weight on the bridle-reins. 
And he saw the horse, half rearing, half 
tottering and stumbling, overthrow the 
last shred of the man’s balance so that he 
followed the dog to the ground. 

“And then they are like two dogs, 
like two beasts,” Piccolomini was wont to 
tell in after-years, over a glass of wine in 
his little hotel in Glen Ellen. ‘The dog 
lets go the man’s leg and jumps for the 
man’s throat. And the man, rolling over, 
is at the dog’s throat. Both his hands—so 
—he fastens about the throat of the dog. 
And the dog makes no sound. He never 
makes sound, before or after. 
two hands of the man stop his breath he 
cannot make sound. But he is not that 
kind of a dog. He will not make sound, 
anyway. And the horse stands and looks 
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BOARDING SCHOOL! 


What these two words p monn 60 your itt or boy yt 
ae you mt difficulty in finding your wants 
y suppli 
ould you like to know of a ohed which will meet 
the crea uirements of your boy or girl ? 
Why not write tous? Wecan aid you in the selec- 
tion of the right school. 
We neither as. nor accept fees. The service is free 
of expense to applicant and school alike. 


In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


est 40th Street New York City 


on, and the horse coughs. It is very 
strange—all that I see. 

“And the man is mad. Only a madman 
will do what I see him do. I see the man 
show his teeth, like any dog, and bite the 
dog on the paw, on the nose, on the body. 
And when he bites the dog on the nose, 
the dog bites him on the cheek. And the 
dog gets his hind legs up like a cat. And, like 
a cat, he tears the man’s shirt away from 
his chest, and tears the skin of the chest 
with his claws till it is all red with bleeding. 
And the man yow-yowls and makes noises 
like a wild mountain-lion. And always 
he chokes the dog. 

“And the dog is Mister Kennan’s dog, 
a fine man, and I have worked for him 
two years. So I will not stand there 
and see Mister Kennan’s dog all killed 
to pieces by the man who fights like a 
mountain-lion. I run down the hill, but 
I am excited and forget my ax. I run down 
the hill, maybe from this door to that door, 
twenty feet or maybe thirty feet. And it 
is nearly all finished for the dog. His 
tongue is a long ways out, and his eyes 
like covered with cobwebs; but still he 
scratches the man’s chest with his hind 
feet and the man yow-yowls like a lion 
of the mountains. 

“What can I do? I have forgotten the 
ax. The man will kill the dog. I look for 
a big rock. There are no rocks. I look 
for a club. I cannot find a club. And the 
man is killing the dog. I tell you what I 
do. Iam no fool. I kick the man. My 
shoes are very heavy—not like shoes I 
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HE satisfaction received 
for the amount you pay 
is the true measure of value 
—not the price per pair. 
You can buy shoes for less, 
but you can not get the long 
service, perfect fit and lasting style 
of{The Florsheim Shoe. 


Eight to Ten dollars, reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in every 
city showing the season’s correct styles. 
His name and booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe om 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


Make 
This 

Test In 
Your Own Home 


The surely make you hear because 
it has succeeded er 360,000 del elighted patrons 
of ours who were 
You do not know this, a and we are confi- 
dent Beg to want everyone to know before he 
ni 
~~ that deafness is progressive—and 
unless the ears are stirred to activity they grow 
steadily worse; thousands write us the Acousticon 
enables them to hear perfectly and has permanently 
their hearing. 
‘herefore we ask that you write us, saying: ‘ 
and will try the Acousticon’ hats 
ae We will send you, delivery charges paid, the 


Acousticon For 


Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


All we ask is that you give it a fair trial in pe 
home and among familiar surroundings. T’ 
can be no doubt of whether it improves your hear ng, 
If it does not do so, we want it back without y+ 
of expense to you for the trial, because we know it 
good b policy to have none but satisfied 
enthusiastic customers—T hat’s the only kind we now 
have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1305 Candlér Bldg., NY. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 
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wear now. They are the shoes of the 
wood-chopper, very thick on the sole 
with hard leather, with many iron nails. I 
kick the man on the side of the face, on 
the neck, right under the ear. I kick 
once. It is a good kick. It is enough. I 
know the place—right under the ear. 
“And the man lets go of the dog. He 
shuts his eyes and opens his mouth, and 
lies very still. And the dog begins once 
more to breathe. And with the breath 
comes the life, and right away he wants to 
kill the man. . 
“But I say, ‘No,’ though I am very 
much afraid of the dog. And the man 
ins to become alive. He opens his 
eyes and he looks at me like a mountain- 
lion. ‘And his mouth makes a noise like 
a mountain-lion. And I am afraid of 
him like I am afraid of the dog. What am 
Ito do? I have forgotten the ax. I tell 
you what I do. I kick the man once 
again under the ear. Then I take my 
belt and my bandana handkerchief and 
I tie him. I tie his hands. I tie his 


legs, too. 

“And all the time I am saying, ‘No,’ 
to the dog, and that he must leave the 
manalone. And the dog looks. He knows 
I am his friend and am tying the man. 
And he does not bite me, though I am 
very much afraid. The dog is a terrible 
dog. Do I not know? Have I not seen 
him take a strong man out of the saddle 
—a man that is like a mountain-lion? 

“And then the men come. They all 
have. guns—rifles, shotguns, revolvers, 
pistols. And I think, first, that justice 
is very quick in the United States. Only 
—now have I kicked a man in the 
head, and, one, two, three—just like that! 
—men come with guns to take me to 
jail for kicking a man in the head. At 
first I do not understand. The many 
men are angry with me. They call 
me names and say bad things, but they 
do not arrest me. Ah—I begin to under- 
stand! I hear them talk about three 
thousand dollars. I have robbed them 
of three thousand dollars. It is not true. 
I say so. I say never have I robbed a 
man of one cent. 

“Then they laugh. And I feel better 
and I understand better. The three thou- 
sand dollars is the reward of the govern- 
ment for-this man I have tied up with 
my belt and my bandana. And the three 
thousand dollars is mine because I kicked 
the og in the head and tied his hands 

eet. 

“So I do not work for Mister Kennan 
any more. I am a rich man. Three 
thousand dollars, all mine, from the 
government, and Mister Kennan sees 
that it is paid to me by the government 
and not robbed from me by the men with 
“the guns. Just because I kicked the man 
in the head who was like a mountain- 
It is fortune. It is America. And 

am glad that I have left Italy and come 
wood on Mister Kennan’s ranch. 
dI start this hotel in Glen Ellen with 
ihe three thousand dollars. I know there 
me money in the hotel business. 

nI was a little boy, did not my father 
ve a hotel in Napoli? I have now two 


ters in hi 
pe cota high school. Also, I own an 


Mercy me, the whole ranch is a 


tal!” cried Villa Kennan, two days’ 


» 48 she came out on the broad sleep- 


_ The Pullman Car 


1807 -1Q17 


EW were the comforts and 
conveniences of the Pull- 
man car of half a century ago; 
slight was its contribution to 
the safety of travel. 

But to the travelers of that 
day it was a marvel of luxury 
and elegance. 

It was constructed entirely 
of wood, lighted by oil lamps, 
and was heated by box stoves 
which burned cord wood. 

It rested on blocks of India 
rubber instead of springs, plat- 
forms were open and four 
wheel trucks were used with 
iron wheels. 

Nevertheless, the introduc- 
tion of the Pullman car inaugu- 
rated a revolution in railroad 
transportation. 


Today 7,400 Pullman cars, 
built in the shops of the Pull- 
man Company, are operated 
by its own trained employes. 


Today twenty-seven million 
passengers are afforded assur- 
ance of safety, comfort and 
convenience on 137 railroads 
embracing 223,489 miles of 


track. 


Staunchly constructed, elec- 
trically lighted, sanitary, ven- 
tilated and steam heated, they 
include every feature for the 
personal convenience and lux- 
ury of the passenger. 

In addition, the cars of the 
Pullman Company afford a 
uniform and continuous ser- 
vice unequalled by that of any 
like organization in the world. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Ch 


icago. 


BE UP TO DATE— 


Mail the Latest 


HARRISON FISHER 
POST CARDS 


3 Series—25c a Series, postpaid 
All three for 6Oc postpaid 


Send these cards to your friends—they'll like 
them to cover bare walls; take them with you 
when yougoaway to mail tothe folks back home 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPT., 119 West 40th St., N.Y. 
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OUTWEAR 
TRAVEL 


CRAFTSMAN 
au 


$7.50 to $12.00 


Illustrated booklet upon request 


Turner St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOMAN’S SUIT CASE 
No. 683—Black 

No. 687 Brown 

Made in small cross grain effect. 

light weight. Fine handle, neat side 

hasp locks and attractive lining with 

two shirred pockets in bottom. Equip- 

© ped with Belber Fitall to hold your 

3s own toilet articles. 
20 and 22 inch - $10.00 
i Large 24 inch size, $11.00 


Extra 


~ Sixteen styles for men ard women 


At the better shops and department stores 


The Belber Trunk and Bag Co. 


HE BELBER art of bag mak- 
ing expressed in Du Pont. 
Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality © 
—the best grade of Fabrikoid made. 
Each individual style of bag or suit 
case the epitome of bag making 
skill—each exhibiting all of those 
little niceties of workmanship—of 
finish—that so unmistakably define 
real quality—and each bearing the 
two quality trade marks: 


At the Import Price 
SPECIAL ave at least 35%. I 


Send No Money 

Just send for my beauti- 
ful Diamond Book—-select 
any diamond in our vast 
,| Stock and I'll ship for in- 
SD at my exp vy 

express or to any bank. 
No obligation whatever. 
Bankable Money 


Back Guarantee 


gagement quality 
solid gold mount- 
ing of perfect design 
a.d quality. 


. Special You can take my guar- 

é importers antee to any bank and cash 
Be efrice $45.38 | in onyour diamond invest- 
atinum tips | ment. No delays or evas- 
a $2.00 Extra. ions. Exchange at full val- 


ue any time. Thi 1 
bankable money back diamond guarantee. é 
FREE De Luxe Book of Thousands 
DIAMONDS 2, Pictures 
styles in diamond jewelry. All the facts 


about diamonds. Bargains in all siz: 
best grades. Handsomely bound. Send for it 


Barnard & Co. 


Diamond Headquarte 


Chicago 


Buy Genuine 


From BARNARD & CO. 
DIAMOND HEADQUARTERS 


import from the cut-. 


Per Carat 


Dept. 2088-E, Northwest Cor. State & Monroe Sts., 


DIAMOND 


WA 
ONCREDIT 


Our Great Special! 
Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Ring 
The Most Popular Solitaire Dia- 
mond Each Diamondis 
specially selected by our dia- 
mond experts, and is skilful- 
ly mounted in our famous Cased in Handsome Ring Box 
Loftis “Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
possessing every line of delicate grace and beauty. 
Down, $2.50 a Month, $15 Down, $7.50 a Month, 


a ey buys a $75 Ring. 

, $4.00 onth, Down, $10.00 a Month, 
$8 bays $40 Ring. $20 hayes 100 Ring. 

$10 Down, $5.00 Mi $25 Down, $12.50 a Month, 
buys a $50 Ring. buys a $125 Ring. 


Send for Free Catalog 
There are over 2000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, etc. Whatever zo select will be sent, all ship- 
i YOU SEE AND EXAMINE THE 


p it, 
ivided into eight — amounts, payable monthly. 
Our Catal i the new watches—15, 17 9, 
and 23 Jewels, adjusted. Guaranteed b: the factory 
and further guaranteed by us. Watches that will pass 
railroad inspection as low as $2.50 a month. 

Gift All through the year there are gift occasions, 

Ss such as weddings, anniversaries, birthdays, 

ing gifts, and the Great Gift Season now approach- 

ing. ere is no need for you to make trifling presents in 

er topayallcash. You can open a charge account 

with us and make handsome, ‘‘worth-while’’ gifts with 
very little ready money. Send for log today. 


The National Credit Jewelers 


BROS& CO. féss STORES IN LEADING CITIES 
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ing-porch and regarded Harley and 
stretched out, the one with his | 
splints, the other with his leg in a plaster 
cast. “Look at Michael!” she continued 
“You're not the only ones with broken 
bones. I’ve only just discovered that if 
his nose isn’t broken, it ought to be, from 
the blow he must have reccived on jt 
I’ve had hot compresses on it for the last 
hour. Look at it!” 

Michael, who had followed in at he 

invitation, betrayed a ridiculously swollen 
nose as he sniffed noses with Jerry, wagged 
his bobtail to Harley in greeting, and was 
greeted in turn with a blissful hand lai 
on his head. 
“Must have got it in the fight,” Harley 
said. ‘The fellow struck him with the 
whip many times, so Piccolomini says 
and, naturally, it would be right actos 
the nose when he jumped for him.” 

“And Piccolomini says he never cried 
out when he was-struck, but went on 
running and jumping,” Villa took wu 
enthusiastically. “Think of it—a dog 
no bigger than Michael dragging out of 
the saddle a man-killing outlaw whoo 
scores of officers could not catch!” . 

“So far as we are concerned, he did 
better than that,’ Harley commented 
quietly. “If it hadn’t been for Michael 
and for Jerry, too—if it hadn’t been for 
the pair of them,—I do verily believe that 
that lunatic would have kicked my head 
off as he promised.” 

“The blessed pair of them!”’ Villa cried, 
with shining eyes, as her hand flashed out 
to her husband’s in a quick press of heart- 
thankfulness. ‘“‘The last word has not 
been said upon the wonder of dogs,” she 


Jery 


_ added, as, with a quick winking of eyelashes 
| to overcome the impending moistness, she 
' controlled her emotion. 


“The last word of the wonder of dogs 
will never be said,’’ Harley spoke, retun- 


_ ing the pressure of her hand and releasing 
| it in order to help her. 


“And, just for that, we’re going to say 
something right now,” she smiled, “Jerry, 
and Michael and I. We've been practis- 
ing it in secret for a surprise for you. You 
just lie there and listen. It’s the doxology. 
Don’t laugh. No pun intended.” 

She bent forward from the stool on which 
she sat, and drew Michael to her so that 
he sat between her knees, her two hand 
holding his head and jowls, his nose hal 
buried in her hair. 

“Now, Jerry!” she called sharply 
as a singing teacher might call, so that 
Jerry turned his head in attention, lookel 
at her, smiled understanding with his eyes 
and waited. “ 

It was Villa who started and pitchel 
the doxology, but quickly the two dog 
joined with their own soft, mellow howling 
if howling it may be called when it was® 
soft and mellow and true. And all tht 
had vanished into the Nothingness W% 
in the minds of the two dogs as they-salg 
and they sang back through the Nothing 
ness to the land of Otherwhere, and mi 
once again with the lost pack, and y@ 
were not entirely unaware of the presetl 
and of the indubitable white god we 
was called Villa and who sang with 
and loved them. 

reason we shouldn’t make a 
of it,” remarked Harley Kennan, as, 
his own voice, he joined in. 


Tue END 
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How a big bank executive 


won his way to success 


John J. Arnold was born and reared on a farm and commenced his 
business career as bookkeeper and stenographer in the office of a furniture 
In the years immediately following he filled a clerical position 
with a firm of attorneys and at the same time pursued the study of law. 


factory. 


Today he is Vice-President of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Illinois, one of the largest and strongest banks in America. I 
many distinguished posts in bankers’ associations and trade councils. 
He is a nationally quoted authority on international business problems. 
He has specialized in international banking, and is at the head of the 
International Banking Department of his institution. 


What lies behind his career 


When Mr. Arnold was in his teens a great rail- 
road man said to him, “Never forget that the 
vital thing in business is fundamentals. Details 
you must dispose of. Fundamentals you must 
master.” And on that advice he has built his 
career. 


He has succeeded because he was always pre- 
pared when his opportunity came. He trained 
himself in advance for big executive work. 


Men who know the big Chicago banker say 
that his fellow-clerks used to laugh at him for his 
industry in studying. They could not understand 
his eagerness to master business principles lying 
far beyond his immediate work. a3 


The business course he selected 


It was this same desire for broad business 
knowledge that led Mr. Arnold to enrol in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


“A knowledge of fundamentals in business,” 
Mr. Arnold wrote us recently, ‘‘is absolutely 
necessary to big business achievements. From 
personal knowledge of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course, I am certain that every executive 
conscientiously pursuing it, will acquire important 
and valuable knowledge. This knowledge has 
greatly helped a goodly number of young business 
men, whom I know.”’ ; 


Based upon the actual experience of 
thousands of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits 
the Modern Business Course and Service, the 


“best thought and practice in modern business. It 


gives you a thoro and sound training in the funda- 
‘ses principles underlying all departments of 
ess. 


> 
In our national crisis today the need for this 
broad executive training is rapidly increasing. 
€n in all branches of business are being called 
upon to assume the work of others and to fill more 
Tesponsible positions. This demand for trained 
‘xecutives will be even greater in the coming 
le for world markets. For men and for 


He holds 


women who are prepared there will be more oppor- 
tunities than ever before to succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course and Service along 
with ambitious young men in theiremploy. Among 
the 60,000 subscribers are such men as A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of the New York Central Lines; 
E. R. .Behrend, President of the Hammermill 
Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co.; William C. D’Arcy, President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; Mel- 
ville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 291 men are enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, 450; in the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., 194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 108; 
in the General Electric Co., 300—and so on down 
the list of the biggest concerns in America. . 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. This Council includes Frank A. Van- 
derlip, President of the National City Bank of New York; 
Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist; and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


A careful reading of the 135-page book, “‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,”’ will show you how to prepare for the increasing 
number of business opportunities that are bound to come 
during the next few years. Every man or woman with either 
a business or a career to guide to bigger, surer success, should 
read this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
641 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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CHANDLER SIX 


STYLE AND COMFORT 
In All Seasons 


HE Chandler convertible sedan has found high favor among discriminating 
buyers, meeting with popularity fully justified by the extraordinary character 
of the famous Chandler chassis. 

This new sedan body, built by Fisher, is the most attractive of the seven-pas- 
senger convertible type yet produced. It is exceptionally roomy and comfortable, 
deeply upholstered and mounted on springs which absorb all the stress and shock of 
the roadway. The left side door is immediately opposite the driver’s seat, so that the 
driver, to get in and out of the car, need not disturb its other occupants. The aux- 
iliary seats face forward, folding down into the backs of the front seats as in the Chandler 
touring car and offering the same comfortable riding qualities. The forward side windows 
and the door windows lower away entirely, while the rear side windows lower half way 
and are entirely removable as are the window posts. The workmanship throughout 
is of pleasing refinement. 3 

The Chandler now leads all high grade sixes in popularity and sales because of its 
splendid service on the road. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $2795 Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2295 . 
Luxurious Limousine, $2895 
; (All Prices F.O. B. Cleveland) : 
Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. Catalogues upon request. Address Dept. L 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Foreign Department, 1790 Broadway, New York City. Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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